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HASKELL OF THE DUG-OUT 


meat eS 


HILLS 


By FRANK C, ROBERTSON 
Author of “A Lone Hand At Rustlers’ Gap,” etc. 


AS IF IT HAD BEEN AN EPIDEMIC LIKE BLACKLEG IN SHEEP, MURDER STALKED THE DUG- 


OUT HILLS. 


HAVE GIVEN HIS ALL FOR A RECORD UNTARNISHED. 


ITS STIGMA SMIRCHED BOB HASKELL AT THE VERY MOMENT HE WOULD 


YET HE FACED THE LAW AND THE 


WILES OF THE LAWLESS ALIKE, AND FOUGHT THROUGH TO THE GOAL OF VICTORY AND LOVE 


CuHapter I 
“HOUN’-DOG”’ CLOVER 
S BOB HASKELL emerged 
from the timber into the half 


acre clearing he was greeted 
by a chorus of discordant bark- 


ing. A dozen lean, half sav- 


age, melancholy visaged, nondescript 
hounds rushed tumultuously toward him 
from the end of the little log cabin where 
they had been reposing in the hot after- 
noon sun. Bob slightly tightened his grasp 
on the reins to control his frightened horse, 
and rode steadily on. 

At the first whoop of the dogs a thick- 
set man with a face completely hedged in 
by thickets of iron gray whiskers came to 
the door and loudly heaped anathema and 
abuse upon the pack of hounds, to which 
they paid not the slightest attention. Then, 
as Bob reached the door of the cabin and 
the hounds still snarled and howled their 
resentment at the intruder, “Houn’-dog” 
Clover seized a good sized club and laid 
about him right lustily until the pack sub- 
sided. 

“Seems like I kain’t never Parn ’em no 
manners,” he apologized. 


Bob swung off his horse with some little 


difficulty owing to the fact that he was 
balancing a quarter of veal in a seamless 
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sack on the saddle horn in front of him. 

“Here’s a bit o’ beef that may last them 

alleged coyote ketchers of yours till morn- 

in’,” he said to Clover as he handed over 
the veal. 

“The cusses won’t git nary mouthful o’ 
that. If they kain’t ketch jackrabbits 
enough t’ fill their bellies they kin starve,” 
Houn’-dog said grimly, with a scowl at the 
mournful eyed horde which at sight of the 
veal had become stuiidenly propitiatory. 

Bob grinned. He well knew that Clo- 
ver’s dogs kept him on the verge of star- 
vation and that they would get most of the 
veal. “How long’d that last quarter o’ 
beef last yuh?” he asked mildly. 

Houn’-dog glanced up suspiciously. “I’m 
a powerful meat eater,’ he evaded. 
**Course I give the bones t’ the houn’s an’ 
there mighta been some meat stuck to ’em. 
But say, what’s them cattlemen goin’ t’ say 
*bout yuh bringin’ me all this beef? Which 
does this belong to, Patterson or Arm- 
strong?” 

“T reckon this wore Patterson’s brand,” 
Bob replied. “We have t’ kill every so 
often an’ if we don’t git rid o’ part of it it 
might spoil on our hands.” 

“Still, I kain’t see ole Lute Patterson 
givin’ away anything, an’ I know damn’ 
well they don’t approve o’ me,” the trapper 
persisted. 
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“Well, I figger yuh kill wolves enough 
on this range t’ pay for what beef you an’ 
them houn’s eat an’ I don’t reckon they’ll 
say anything t’ me. I don’t make no se- 
cret o’ bringin’ it,” Bob said, and uncon- 
sciously his face set in hard lines. He 
knew well enough that Lute Patterson, his 
employer, objected strenuously to his giv- 
ing beef to the eccentric old trapper. So 
did old Hank Armstrong, the other chief 
cattle baron of the country, and his nephew, 
Buck, foreman of the range operations of 
the combined outfits and Bob’s immediate 
superior. Yet he knew that none of them 
dared go further than a.few words of use- 
less protest. He had them buffaloed. And 
for the reason that at heart he was any- 
thing but a bully, and that he did not want 
men to fear him, he felt a bitter contempt 
for them all. 

Bob Haskell was known as a killer. 

Until three years before he had been a 
light hearted, devil-may-care cowpuncher 
with not an enemy in the world. Then, 
like the sudden descent of a black cloud 
had come the event which had given him 
the reputation he did not want. Often the 
scene was re-enacted in his mind. The 
saloon at Splashwater, one minute filled 
with stale tobacco smoke and more or less 
good natured jesting, the next acrid with 
a more pungent powder smell—and two 
dead men on the floor. 

It had been such a little thing to begin 
with that he had had no idea things could 
happen as they had happened. Two 
drunken bullies from the range on the 
other side of Splashwater, and a harassed, 
defenseless sheepherder were the princi- 
pal actors in the saloon mirth when Bob 
arrived. In a moment his innate sense of 
fair play caused him to lose his temper. 
He interfered and the next moment reai- 
ized that his life depended upon his speed 
with a gun. He proved that he had plenty 
of that. 

That battle was enough to give him his 
reputation, and in a land dedicated to range 
wars it quickly grew. Moreover, his trial 
attracted much local interest. To his 
growing consternation Bob heard blood- 
thirsty motives attributed to various boy- 
ish pranks which had been the essence of 
innocence. 

He was, of course, acquitted. Never- 
theless the affair served to enhance his 
reputation. To add the finishing touch the 
cattlemen whose interests he represented 
invariably assigned him the task of scar- 
ing trespassing sheepmen from the Dug- 
out hills. Usually his mere reputation was 


enough, but when it failed a suggestive 
move toward his six-shooter and a peculiar 
smile did the business. 

He had begun to practice self ostracism, 
and finally the only real friend he could 
claim was this same odd, eccentric trapper 
who was generally considered to be rather 
more than half cracked. 

“Looka here, boy,’’ Clover suddenly ad- 
monished, “yuh better git this here bitter- 
ness outa yore system. Fust thing yuh 
know yuh’ll be as bad as them damn’ fools 
think yuh are!” 

“It’s so senseless!’ Bob rasped. “They 
never stop t’ think that anybody with any 
guts would have done the same as me; they 
just think it’s my ‘criminal instinct.’ At 
times I git so sick of it I’d like to take a 
shot at some of ’em!” 

“You be careful,’ Clover advised. 
“They’re shovin’ yuh into trouble deliber- 
ate. Now yuh look out for this new sheep 
outfit that’s come in here. That man 
Obray is a hard case. He’s come in here 
lookin’ fer trouble, an’ he’s got a hard out- 
fit. I’ve been around ’em. I seen a feller 
at one o’ their camps today that has all 
the looks of a killer, that nat’ral born kind. 
He’ll do his killin’ from ambush an’ he'll 
fight like hell if they ever git him cornered. 
Yuh watch out fer him. Yuh’ll know him 
because the tops o’ both ears are gone. 
Chawed off in a fight he says. They call 
him Croppy.” 

“T reckon this sheep outfit’ll be like the 
rest,” Bob said unconcernedly. “I’m stay- 
in’ away from ’em till they git a whiff o’ 
my reputation 
an’ then I ex- 
pect they’ll 
fade.” 

“Don’t be 
too shore. This 
here Obray 
means business 
an’ I'll venture 
he’s got a repu- 
tation his own 
self. Anyway, 
light an’ we'll have supper,” Clover in- 
vited. 

“Thanks, but I reckon I won’t stop. [ll 
just about have time t’ git back t’ camp 
before dark,” Bob remarked, swinging 
lightly to the saddle. 

The truth was the Clover’s culinary 
methods were not of the highest order. 
Bob dodged the ordeal of cating with him 
as much as possible, and Clover suspected 
it, 
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“T didn’t think yuh was so damned fond 
o’ them birds yuh camp with that yuh had 
t? hustle right back t’? keep from losin’ 
their society,” the trapper grumbled. 

“Tt happens that they ain’t there, which 
is my reason for wantin’ t’ git back,” Bob 
grinned. But the moment his back was 
turned the old hard, set expression was 
back on his face; for that night his three 
associates, Buck ‘Armstrong, the foreman, 
Jose, the Mexican, and “Sorry” Jewkes, 
the southerner, were going to a dance from 
which Bob felt himself debarred. In the 
old days he had loved to dance. 

His forecast as to time proved correct. 
It was heavy dusk when he reached the 
camp at the mouth of Trail Creek Canyon. 
He had tied up a night horse by the rope 
corral before going to Clover’s and so he 
slipped the saddle and bridle from his 
horse just outside the tent and allowed it 
to seek the cavy. Thus he failed to see 
another horse tied by the side of his night 
horse and he had thrown back the flap of 
the tent before he was aware that there 
was someone standing just inside in the 
thick gloom of the tent. 

The habit of alertness had grown upon 
him as it must when a man’s life depends 
upon his speed with a gun. He half 
turned as though to make for the wood- 
pile, then suddenly whirled back with his 
hand nestling on the butt of his gun. 

A musical, feminine laugh rewarded 
him, and rather shamefacedly he dropped 
his hand to his side. Yet his reddening 
was in part due to the fact that the laugh, 
though coming from a beautiful woman, 
had a timbre in it that always set his 
nerves to jangling. There was no gal- 
lantry in his tone when he spoke. ‘What 
are you doin’ here?” he demanded roughly. 

Again the woman laughed. “Well, out- 
law, I’ve come to visit you,” she said. The 
next moment he felt his fingers in the palm 
of a soft, warm hand. With a lithe move- 
ment she swung against him. 

The dusk concealed the hardness of his 
face but it did not conceal the harshness 
of his voice when he spoke. “There’s a 
dance at Comstock’s ranch fifteen miles 
from here, it’s twenty miles to Splashwa- 
ter, and your husband’s ranch is only 
twelve miles away. Which one shall I 
take yuh to?” 

Despite his forbidding manner Nola 
Patterson laughed again, a low, gurgling, 
confident laugh. Her hand slipped back 
ef his head and drew it down until he could 
see the red lips, the challenging black eyes, 
and the strip of marble white forehead 
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peneen the enticing coils of blue black 
air 

“You don’t need to take me anywhere, 
Bob,” she breathed. “I dodged the dance, 
and I’m not going back to my husband— 


He straightened his neck with 


“Mostly because I don’t like him. He’s 
twice as old as Tam. He’s too stingy to 
eat what he wants. He brags and blusters 
all the time, and you know as well as I do 
that he’s as cowardly as a sheep. You 
ought to guess the rest of my reasons.” 

Bob felt the spell of her witchery. She 
was alluring and her soft, musical voice 
was suggestive of strange, wondrous ad- 
ventures. But he forced her away from 
him. “No, I can’t guess,” he said obstin- 
ately. 

“Because I love you,’ she declared 
frankly. Her hands were straying to- 
ward his face again and he caught her 
wrists firmly. 

“Look here, Nola, I couldn’t offer yuh a 
thing except a rotten reputation. Pat- 
terson’s got money, at least. All in God’s 
world I can do is ride a horse an’ look 
mean. In six months yuh’d hate the sight 
oi me. I won’t go away with yuh.” 

“Y don’t ask you to go away with me,” 
she said with a short, daring laugh. “I'd 
lots rather stay right here and face them 
out. It would be lots of fun. They’re 
afraid of you, Bob. They wouldn’t dare 
do a thing—not even fire you!” 

Bob drew back, holding a tight rein 
upon himself. “What yuh propose doin’, 
Nola, is plumb crazy. Yuh’ve just had a 
row with Lute, I reckon, an’ in a few hours 
yuh’ll be over it.” 

“T love you, Bob, because you are an 
outlaw—and because I’m one myself, at 
heart. I hate all the little, petty restric- 
tions of common people. I want to tram- 
ple on ’em like you do!” 

“Tt can’t be done by a woman,” Bob de- 
nied. 

For the first time Mrs. Patterson seemed 
to doubt her power over him. “Are you 
afraid to help me try?” she demanded, her 
voice rising hysterically. 

“That’s the dead truth,” he replied de- 
liberately. 

She gasped, and her whole body seemed 
to slump. “I can’t believe it, Bob,” she 
said finally. “I’ve dreamed about you, 
and thought about nothing else besides you. 
You’re just trying to save my reputation, 
You can’t turn me down now, Bob. 

Bob was shaken. The woman’s wild 
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mood conformed so closely to his own des- 
perate thoughts of the past months. He 
knew they could flaunt their actions in the 
face of Lute Patterson, Nola’s husband 
and his employer, and Lute would not dare 
do a thing. It would be a savage joy to 
let them all know that he was as bad as 
they thought he was. 

His struggle lasted but a moment, how- 
ever. Deep seated was a chivalrous fecl- 
ing toward women which would not allow 
him to engage in any such escapade. He 
determined that whatever wreck Nola 
might make of her life he would not be a 
cause. “You’ve talked foolishness,” he 
told her roughly. “Now I’m goin’ t’ take 
yuh home.” 

“You don’t love me,’ 
terly. 

“Yuh found the nail at last, Nola,” he 
said. “There ain’t a streak o’ love in me 
for nobody but myself—an’ a dream girl 
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she charged bit- 


I’ve never met an’ never expect to. Cit 
WAN : ss yore things an 
\\ = SS we'll ride. 

He started to 
fetch their 


horses, but just 
outside the 
tent he recoiled 
as the whole 
sky seemed to 
crash about his 
ears. Peal af- 
ter peal of 
thunder — shat- 

= tered the si- 
He remembered that it had been 


lence. 
stifling hot that afternoon, but the first 
thunder storm of the spring season had 


come as a complete surprise. A flash of 
lightning so near that it lighted up the 
vicinity of the cow camp for a dazzling 
moment revealed his night horse and No- 
la’s sorrel fleeing in terror from the corral 
where they had broken loose at the first 
clap of thunder. Then came the rain in 
sheets and gusts. 

With an oath Bob hurried back inside 
the tent. To attempt to follow the horses 
would be futile. “Well, Nola, it looks like 
we was goin’ to have a little visit after all,” 
he essayed lightly. 

The woman made no reply. The tent 
was old and weather beaten and presently 
it began to leak like a sieve. One stream 
of cold rain water struck Mrs. Patterson 
in the back of the neck and brought a gasp 
from her. Bob wrapped a blanket over 
her shoulders and guided her to the dryest 
part of the tent. There was no romance in 


the damp misery of the storm. Nola’s 
strange infatuation for Bob had died 
within her and she followed his every 
movement with hot, smouldering eyes. 

In half an hour the storm ceased and 
Bob made a fire, dried things as much as 
possible and cooked supper. It was pitch 
dark outside the circle of firelight and Bob 
knew it would be hopeless to attempt to 
find the horses, Nola ate without a word 
and Bob’s efforts to meet the situation 
cheerfully met with no response. 

They sat by the fire all night, the woman 
stubbornly refusing to retire. The other 
riders had promised to be back at daylight, 
but they did not appear. Bob judged that 
they had remained at Comstock’s for the 
night. He was thankful for that. 

As soon as it was light enough to see he 
set out to find the horses. An hour’s 
tramping brought him to the cavy, and to 
his relief he found that the two stampeded 
horses had joined it. He caught Nola’s 
Weasel horse whose bridle reins were still 
dragging, and drove in the rest. 

He found upon his return that Nola had 
managed to make her toilette and con- 
trived to look as fresh as though she had 
spent the night in bed. She had kept the 
fire burning, but had made no preparation 
for breakfast. As he tied her horse up 
she came toward it. 

“Better wait till I kin cook some break- 
fast,” he suggested. 

“Oh, I’d_ better go before somebody 
comes and finds us here. It might wreck 
your sweet reputation,” she snapped. 

“Naw, I don’t reckon the boys’ll be back 
for two, three hours yet,” he said equably. 
“Better stay an’ eat.” 

Without a word she returned to the 
fire. No words were spoken until they 
had finished eating and Nola once more 
started for her horse. 

“Of course yuh know that as far as I’m 
concerned this is a closed incident,’’ Bob 
hazarded. 

Nola swung lithely into the saddle and 
stared down at him. Her lips partly 
opened as though to speak, but apparently 
thinking better of it she suddenly touched 
her horse lightly with her tiny spurs and 
dashed away—toward Splashwater. 


Cuapter II 
MURDER ENTERS THE GAME 


OB gazed after the woman grimly, 
B but presently his features softened. 


He had known Nola a long time 
and all her wayward impulsiveness was 
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familiar to him. He could look upon her 
frailties charitably, especially considering 
the character of her husband. 

He caught and saddled a fresh horse, 
made a short, routine line ride and then 
headed for the L. P. ranch. As he rode up 
he was surprised to see the horses of his 
three associates at the cow camp. They, 
with Lute himself and old Hank Arm- 
strong, seemed to be waiting for him at 
the bunkhouse door with considerable ner- 
vousness. Naturally he concluded it was 
in connection with Nola’s impetuous ac- 
tion, and his face assumed harsh, rigid 
lines. 

Lute’s first words came as a totat sur- 
prise. “By golly, Bob, we was sure glad t’ 
see ytth ridin’ in. This here business sure 
needs talkin’ over "fore the sheriff gits 
here.” 

“What business is that ?” Bob asked cau- 
tiously. 

“Why, this sheepherder killin’! Lute’s 
shifty little eyes at last rested squarely 
upon his employe. 

“T reckon I’m plumb dense, Lute; yuh’d 
better explain,’ Bob said. He turned 
slightly sideways in the saddle, apparently 
in the most nonchalant of positions, but 
every nerve was tense, though a certain 
cold feeling of apprehension flowed over 
him. 

“There ain’t no use t’ beat about the 
bush I reckon,” Lute said. “When the 
boys come back from that darice about day- 
light they run across one of Obray’s herd- 
ers deader’n a mackerel, with four bullet 
koles in him.” 

“Which ort t’ make a mackerel plenty 
dead, but I don’t see where it concerns 
me,” Bob retorted. His eyes roved from 
face to face. Buck, Jose, and Sorry stood 
in tense attitudes. Their eyes were blood- 
shot as might be expected from the fact 
that they had been up all night, but Bob 
knew that part of it was due to something 
else. Before leaving for the dance he 
knew they had been well supplied with rot- 
gut whisky. They seemed sober enough 
now, but in the natural course of things 
the effects should not have worn off so 
soon. Something had happened to sober 
them suddenly, but he doubted that merely 
finding a dead sheepherder would be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. 

“Yuh killed him, didn’t yuh?” Lute de- 
manded bluntly. 

“Can’t say’s I did,” Bob replied. 

“Why stall?” old Hank Armstrong de- 
manded angrily. ‘“We’re tryin’ t’ help yuh 
out. We don’t want t’ see no man hung 

as 


fer killin’ a damn’ sheepherder.” 

In some ways old Hank was the best 
one of the bunch. He ran a large outtit, 
but he was known to be deeply in debt, 
and he hated sheep. The best thing that 
could be said of him was that he had given 
his ne’er-do-well nephew a job and he 
stuck by Buck consistently. 

“How’s it goin’ t’ be proved ?” Bob asked 
mildly. 

“Yuh was alone at camp last night. Ee- 
fore dark yuh took a quarter o’ my beef 
up t’ that damned crazy trapper where yuh 
had a chance t’ prospect that camp. Yuh’ve 
threatened sheepherders before an’ every- 
body knows yore reputation,” Lute said. 

“Still no evidence,” Bob smiled. 

“These three boys say they seen yuh 
beatin’ it away from there just after it 
happened at daylight,” old Hank cut in. 

Involuntarily Bob’s hand shot toward his 
gun as a sudden, murderous rage possessed 
him, He paused, however, not because the 
odds were against him, but because he was 
curious to know what was behind it all, 
and because he had no wish to re-enact the 
thing which had given him his loathed 
repttation. 

He turned and faced Buck. “So yuh 
birds got polluted an’ shot up the shep 
an’ are tryin’ t’ fix it on me,” he smiled. 

Buck’s dark face flushed. “I’m damn’ 
tired o’ havin’ yuh struttin’ around here 
like everybody was afraid o’ yuh. When 
they ask me what I scen I’m goin’ t’ tell 
’em, an’ so are 


the other 
boys.” 
Bob turned 


slowly in the 
saddle and sur- 
veyed each of 
the others in 
turn. Sorry’s 
face was pasty 
with fear, and 
Jose’s lips 
were drawn back from his white teeth like 
a coyote’s. Despite his deliberate man- 
ner Bob’s mind was rapidly collecting all 
the different angles in the case and he 
was coming to a swift conclusion. 

The three men in coming from the dance 
had happened upon the sheep camp and the 
solitary herder and from bravado or 
drunkenness had killed him. Believing 
as they did that he, Bob, was at camp alone 
and disliking him anyway they had agreed 
to blame the murder on him. That much 
was perfectly plain, and if he was tried 
for the murder their testimony and his pre- 
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vious reputation would certainly convict 
him, unless Nola was brought into the af- 
fair. That would certainly mess things 
up, but Bob had no desire to bring her 
into it. 

“Assumin’ that these boys wasn’t so 
drunk they was seein’ things that wasn’t 
there, what about it?” he demanded. He 
did not overlook the telief on the faces of 
the three cowpunchers. 

“We think yuh’d better pull out o’ the 
country an’ we’re willin’ t’ help yuh what 
we can,” Lute said. And added, “I’m 
plumb tired o’ the reputation o’ hirin’ a 
killer anyway.” 

The remark was unfortunate for Lute. 
Bib smiled grimly at the remembrance of 
some of the things Lute urged him to do 
as part of various campaigns of intimida- 
tion Lute had undertaken. “How much 
yuh offerin’ me?” Bob demanded. 

“Offeriv’ yuh? Hell, I ain’t offerin’ 
yuh nothin’ but to help stall the sheriff fer 
a few days,” Lute rasped. 

“Then I reckon I’ll stay an’ face the 
music. Them sharks down in Splashwater 
have been ravin’ for a long time "bout the 
tough class 0’ people in these Dug-out Hills 
an’ I reckon we'll prove it to ’em. When 
Buck an’ these other hombres tell the jury 
how they seen me shootin’ down poor, de- 
fenseless sheepherders, an’ I tell how they 
all used t’ help me, an’ how yuh an’ Hank 
told me who t’ kill, an’ how much I was t’ 
git for each one I guess they’ll see to it that 
there’s a few vacancies up here for a little 
time,” Bob stated calmly. 

“T never told yuh t’ kill that herder an’ 
I never offered t’ pay yuh fer killin’ no- 
body,” Lute snarled. 

“Course just between ourselves that’s 
all right an’ we know it’s the truth, but if 
yuh’re all goin’ in for lyin’ an’ double- 
crossin’ why should I stay out?” Bob in- 
quired evenly. 

“That’s just why yuh should pull out. 
If this comes to a trial we'll all git the 
worst of it,’ Lute snarled. 

“T ain’t offerin’ no objection, am I— 
provided I git paid for it,” Bob persisted. 

“Look here,” oid Hank broke in angrily, 
“T’m damn’ glad Bob did kill that shep! 
Wish he could kill more o’ the skunks. 
Why can’t everybody keep their mouths 
shut, an’ he’ll be turned loose?” 

It dawned upon Bob that Hank and Lute 
both believed him guilty. 

“Not by a damn’ sight will we keep our 
mouths shut. We're tired o’ this high 
handed, arrogant cuss. He’s got so he 


thinks he owns the Dug-out Hills,” Buck 
snapped. 

“He’s too damned impo’tant,” Sorry 
concurred. 

“Not that we wish trouble,” Jose added. 

“So it looks like it was up to you, Lute,” 
Bob said grimly. 

“How much yuh want?” Lute snarled. 

“Five thousand dollars’d be about right,” 
Bob said judicially. He had no present in- 
tention of using a cent of the money, but 
Lute had made him angry. Lute, more 
than any other man had kept people from 
forgetting that he was a killer, and Lute 
continually had profited thereby. Fur- 
thermore, he was determined once more to 
establish his mastery over them. It would 
at least be better than to flee like a coward 
before the three cowpunchers’ perjury. 

Lute balked and protested. He tried to 
get the others to contribute, but none of 
them had the money. They argued with 
Lute that he must pay. 

“All right,” Lute angrily surrendered, 
reaching for his check book. 

“No check,” Bob said crisply. 
the cash.” 

“Hell, I ain’t got no money here,” Luke 
roared. 

“There’s a bank in Splashwater,” Bob 
said calmly. 

“The officers’ll be on yore track long 
*fore I can git down there an’ git it,” Lute 
countered. 

“Not if yuh hurry,” Bob declared. “If 
yuh ride hard enough yuh can git down 
there before the bank closes today, and be 
back by dark.” 

“Mebbe; but the sheriff’ll be here long 
before then. Buck sent word to him hours 
ago.” 

“Seems to me like Buck’s tryin’ hard to 
commit suicide,” Bob suddenly rasped. He 
wheeled his horse and faced the sullen 
faced foreman. At that moment he hoped 
that Buck would make a hostile demon- 
stration. He knew that Buck was always 
practicing with his gun, as were also Sorry 
and Jose, but the barefaced frame-up had 
brought him to a point where he cared lit- 
tle for consequences. 

Buck, however, kept his hands well away 
from his sides. “Shoot if yuh wanta,” he 
growled, knowing well that Bob would not 
shoot so long as he remained passive. 

“Tt’s up to yuh fellows,” Bob exploded. 
“Git me that money or take the conse- 
quences an’ I don’t give a damn which. 
Yuh all know where that tumble-down 
cabin stands just above the narrows goin’ 
in to Bramble’s Basin. I'll wait there till 
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tomorrow noon for the money an’ if yuh 
don’t have it there I’ll come down an’ sur- 
render. There'll be at least four wish I 
hadn’t.” 

“T’ll git it to yuh,” Lute promised, “but 
T’ll have t’ ride.” 


Cuapter III 
LUTE STRIKES A BARGAIN 


OR a long time the germ of a great 
idea had lain dormant in Lute Pat- 


terson’s mind. Now, with the elim- 
ination of Bob Haskell from the Dug-out 
Hills about to be accomplished it began to 
show signs of Stirring into life. As he 
rode rapidly toward Splashwater, Lute’s 
busy little mind was forming scheme after 
scheme. That mind was narrow because 
its boundaries were limited by the one sub- 
ject that could hold his interest—money 
making—but it was never inactive. 
Lute had fought the sheepmen more 


strenuously than the rest through the me- ~ 


dium of Bob Haskell, whose reputation 
as a killer and whose instinctive dislike of 
sheep had made him a formidable antagon- 
ist for the sheepmen to oppose. But 
Lute’s opposition had not been founded 
upon anything but a wish to preserve his 
range. So far as affection was concerned 
he thought fully as much of sheep as of 
acow. And while he cunningly used Bob 
to keep the woolies out he also carefully 
investigated the possibility of sheep and 
learned that for the capital invested sheep 
would undoubtedly pay a much larger 
dividend than cattle. His problem, then, 
was to get into sheep. 

It was. not simple. His neighbors 
would certainly resent his treachery and 
he could not foresee how much damage 
they might do him. He knew Bob Haskell 
would never help him; indeed would likely 
hire out to his enemies. When, therefore, 
the killing of Obray’s herder had come up 
as it did he welcomed the opportunity to 
get rid of Haskell. 

Lute also had another problem that fret- 
ted him constantly—his wife. He had of- 


ten regretted the day when he had yielded 
to an unwise impulse to take a young wife. 


Nola disliked him cordially and she was 
becoming more and more insistent in her 
demands for money. He thought often 
enough of divorce these days, but that 
was the very thing that Nola desired. She 
constantly held over him the threat of out- 
rageous alimony. She had a way of twist- 
ing every word and action of his into the 
appearance of mental cruelty inflicted upon 
her. She never threatened to leave him; 
always it was his baseness driving her 
away, and he dared not risk an encounter 
with her in the courts. 

He reached the bank in Splashwater 
barely in time to draw out the five thou- 
sand dollars. He was uneasy as he again 
reached the street. It was too much 
money to be carrying around. Inthe bank 
they had known of the killing of the 
herder, and it dawned upon him that he 
might be held for questioning. If he tried 
to sneak away he might be followed. He 
scarcely knew what to do first. 

It was during this moment of indecision 
that he suddenly encountered his wife. 
There were no affectionate domestic greet- 
ings. 

AWell, what are you doing here?” Nola 
demanded, her tone bristling with con- 
tempt. 

“Hell’s t’ pay,” Lute responded in the 
tone of complaint with which he usually 
addressed his wife. “Heard about that 
herder ?” 

“Of course. Everybody is talking about 
itt suppose you hired Bob Haskell to 
kill him.” 

“T don’t do that kind 0’ business an’ yuh 
know it,” he grated. 

“They say he was seen there, and every- 
body thinks you hired him whether you did 
or not.” 

“The damn’ fool ort t’ knowed better. 
But I’ve got t’ git him outa the country.” 

“Well nee 


“He demands five thousand dollars—the 
damned crook!” 

“He’s smarter than I thought he was,” 
po laughed. “Going to give it to 

him ?” 

‘Got to,” Lute growled. “Got t’ git it 
to him ’fore noon tomorrow, an’ I’m afraid 
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the sheriff won’t let me git outa town in~ 


time.” 

“Give it to me, I’lt take it,” Nola said 
promptly. 

“You?” Lute inspected the trim figure 


of his wife suspiciously. 

“Why not?” she demanded, 
won't bother me.” 

“T been thinkin’ mebbe yuh was kinda 
sweet on Haskell. If yuh was, an’ him 
leavin’ the countr 

“Don’t worry,” Nola laughed harshly. 
“Any time I leave you I’ll take with me 
more than any measly. five thousand dol- 
lars!” 

Lute winced, but he pcered carefully 
around in every direction. The life of the 
town was flowing on monotonously, un- 
mindful, apparently, of him or his affairs. 
With a swift, furtive gesture he passed 
her the money. 

Nola monchalansly stuffed the bills into 
her handbag, and without a word of fare- 
well sought her horse. 

Lute was now in no hurry to leave town. 
He walked down to the hitch-rack to take 
his horse to the livery stable for the night, 
but just as he was untying it a heavy hand 
descended upon his shoulder. Whirling 
about he confronted Jim Grey, the county 
sheriff. 

“Come on with me,” Grey growled. “TI 
want t’? know what yuh know about that 
killin’ up in the Dug-out Hills.” 

“Not a thing, Jim, not a thing,” Lute 
said hastily. 

“Don’t expect me to believe that,” Grey 
returned crisply. “T’ll tell yuh now, Pat- 
terson, you folks up there in the Dug-outs 
have got t’ git civilized. This range raid- 
in’ has got t’ cease. Not only are we go- 
in’ after the men who do the killin’ but 
we're after the men who set ’em on.” 

“Naturally; you bein’ one o’ them real 
estate sharks that’s tryin’ t’ have the good 
range homesteaded,” Lute retorted. 

“You're fightin’ your last range war,” 
the sheriff said coldly. “We're goin’ to 
convict Haskell, your bad man, this time, 
an’ I reckon we'll find out who’s been 
payin’ him.” 

“Go ahead; I fired him this mornin’,” 
Lute said. 

“Yuh admit he done the killin’ then?” 
Grey asked quickly. 

“T admit nothin’. I’m sick o’ trouble, 
an’ I realized his reputation was hurtin’ 
me.” 

“Tryin’ t’ git out from under or are yuh 
ready to quit tryin’ to hold sheep off the 
public land in the Dug-out Hills ?” 


“They 


“J never had nothin’ t’ do with gittin’ 
Haskell t’ kill, an’ I re’lize the hopelessness 
o’ tryin’ t’ keep sheep off any longer,” Lute 
replied moodily. 

“Well, I got Dave Obray over to the 
courthouse now. We'll go over an’ see if 
we can’t fix things up somewhat,” Grey 
said, his hostility abating rapidly. As a 
booster for the county Grey realized that 
the greatest drawback was the constant 
threat of lawlessness in the Dug-out Hill 
country. If he could bring about peace 
between the warring factions it would be a 
feather in his official cap, and would bring 
added business to his real estate office as 
well. He soon brought Patterson and 
Obray. together and introduced them. 

“Now,” he said grimly, “you two can 
oe a compromise right here or the law 
will.” 

“The only compromise I’ll listen to is 
the right to run my sheep anywhere on 
guv’ment land I want to,” Obray said 
heavily. He was a big man with a morose, 
sullen manner. 

“Y’m willin’ t’ let sheep come into the 
Dug-out Hills, but they gotta stay off the 
range I use,” Lute countered. 


“Yuh killed one 

o’ my herders, but it won’t stop me. I 

gotta have range an’ I’m goin’ t’ git it.” 
The sheriff started to interrupt testily, 


The sheepman glared. 


but Lute forestalled him. ‘There’s the 
Bramble Basin range that orta be just right 
for yuh. Before this we’ve always kept 
sheep off of it, an’ got no thanks from ole 
Bramble either. If yuh Want t’ go in 
there I won’t offer no opposition.” 

The sheepman asked a few shrewd ques- 
tions and nodded sagaciously as Lute 
pointed out the advantages of the range 
for sheep. “It ain’t more’n ten miles from 
my ranch an’ it’s right in the heart o’ the 
range. No water for cattle, but the snow 
drifts won't be gone till long after the 
Fo’th o’ July. Ort t’ be just right for a 
lambin’ ground.” 

“It'll do,” Obray said curtly. 

“What about thts old man Bramble yuh 
spoke of? Where does he come in?” 
Sheriff Grey demanded. 
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“Damned old pelican don’t need t’ come 
in anywhere,” Lute rasped. ‘“He’s held the 
best range in the country out o’ use for 
twenty years ’cause he controls all the wa- 
ter. Nothin’ but a damend ole her- 
mit.” 

Lute and the sheepman finally left the 
courthouse together. “Yuh’ll have t’ run 
old Bramble out, but it’ll be easy t’ do that 
with sheep, an’ there ain’t no danger of his 
appealin’ t’ the law.” 

“Them kind is easy for me,” the sheep- 
man said grimly. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FUGITIVE ENTERTAINS VISITORS 


HE deserted cabin where Bob Has- 

kell had chosen to hide until the 

money was brought to him had been 
unused so long that even the trails to it 
had become overgrown with dense under- 
brush, which had also grown so high in the 
yard that the cabin itself was nearly cov- 
ered. Just to the rear was a twenty foot 
tunnel in the hill, which explained why the 
cabin had been built just there. 

Years before the Dug-out Hills had been 
the scene of a short but intense gold rush. 
It had been thickly pin pricked by prospect 
holes, and wherever a prospector deemed 
he had a good thing he first entrenched 
himself by building a cabin or a dug-out. 
Nothing, however, had been found in pay- 
ing quantities and now dozens of these 
cabins and dug-outs, from which the coun- 
try had taken its name, dotted the hills in 
a mouldy and dilapidated state of 
ruin. 

Bob staked his horse in an open place 
in the brush close to the cabin. He had 
plenty of food in his saddle bags, plenty 
of ammunition for the .45 in his belt, and 
the thirty-thirty rifle in the rifle boot under 
the fender of his saddle. It was all he 
needed. 

Presently he left the cabin and climbed 
to the top of the high pinnacle above the 
cabin that dominated the entrance to Bram- 
ble’s Basin. For a short time he stood 
there surveying the broad expanse of roll- 
ing range. Then he cautiously lowered 
himself to a shelf of rock a hundred feet 
below the wind-swept crest of the pinnacle 
and sat down. Already the sun was cast- 
ing horizontal rays of light against the 
brilliant, painted rocks on the other side 
of the narrows, softening their garish hues 
into mellow harmony. A spasm of home- 
‘sickness suddenly swept over the lonely 
cowpuncher. It was his own country af- 
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ter all, and he loved it regardless of the 
misfortunes that had come to him. 
Suddenly something crashed above him. 
He leaped to his feet just as a boulder, 
three feet in diameter, hurtled past ten 
feet to the left of him. Clinging rather 
perilously to the shelf of rock he leaned 
far out and caught sight of a blur of color 
just disappearing behind a boulder three 
times as big as the one that had gone 


by. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “Don’t be in a hurry 
with that rock!” 

The next moment a white faced girl ir 
a neat outdoor costume emerged from be- 
hind a boulder, choked back a scream and 
half collapsed. “I—I didn’t know there 
was anybody down there—honest I didn’t,” 
she ejaculated. 

Bob grinned as he swiftly scaled the pin- 
nacle to the girl’s side. “Rollin’ rocks is 


_ great fun, but if there was anybody comin’ 


through the narrows they’d sure have t’ 
scatter,” he said. 

“Oh, nobody ever comes in here,” the 
girl replied, and Bob imagined there was 
a hint of resentment in her tone. He 
looked at her with suddenly increased in- 
terest. She was not pretty, at least not in 
the way that Nola Patterson was, but there 
was a look of wholesome, honest friendli- 
ness in her face that won him at once. Her 
trim, boyish figure bespoke unbounded en- 
ergy, and the candid, whimsical look in her 
soft, gray eyes indicated character and a 
sense of humor. 

“Say,” Bob said with interest, “who are 
you?” 

The girl’s look changed instantly. <A 
challenging look that somehow did not 
quite belong there came over her face. 
She backed away to the other side of the 
boulder she 
had been try- 
ing to loosen, 
but as the up- 
rushing wind 
caught her and 
billowed out 
her skirts she 
stepped for- 
ward again. “I 

RK didn’t mean to 

\\ GA scare you with 
AA that boulder, so 
ab I don’t think 
I’m supposed to answer all the questions 
you may want to ask,” she said. 

“Course not,” he agreed. “But to my 
certain knowledge there ain’t a woman liv- 
in’ within ten miles 0’ here an’ yuh spoke 
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like yuh was acquainted in Bramble’s 
Basin. Don’t yuh know this is a tough 
country, an’ the hills may be plumb full o’ 
outlaws ?” : 

“Are you one?” she challenged. 

“T am,” he nodded gravely. 

“What heinous crimes have you com- 
mitted?” she laughed, without alarm. 

“S’pose I told yuh I was wanted for 
murder ?” 

She shook her head. “I wouldn’t be- 
lieve you. You don’t look like a killer to 
me.” 

His face flamed and he decided to 
change the subject. After all this girl’s 
presence | here might endanger his own 
safety. “I suppose yo’re out here with a 
picnic party,” he said. ‘Where's the rest 
o’ the bunch?” 

She looked at him keenly. “I was cau- 
tioned not to talk to strangers around here, 
but I guess you are all right. I live up 
here in Bramble’s Basin,” she informed. 

“Yuh live here!” Bob exclaimed. ‘Gosh, 
I’m shore behind the times. I shore never 
supposed there was anybody livin’ in here 
cept old Thad Bramble, the hermit.” 

“He is my uncle. My mother and I 
are living with him,” the girl answered. 

“Well, Lil be damned,” Bob said help- 
lessly. Then, as the girl’s eyes opened 
wide in disapproving surprise he hastened 
to explain himself. “Yuh see, I never 
dreamed of old Thad—of yore uncle—hav- 
in’ any folks. He’s always lived by him- 
self an’ never neighbored with anybody 
much; even havin’ his hay cut on contract 
rather than have t’ associate with a hay 
crew. It comes as kind of a surprise t’ 
know that he has folks.” 

“Then, you have lived around here for a 
long time?” she questioned. 

“Sure. All my life. Why?” 

“T remembered that just a minute ago 
you were trying to scare me by saying you 


were an outlaw,” she smiled. “Where do 
you work?” 

“For—the—LP outfit,’ he said hesi- 
tantly. 


“Are there any girls down there?” she 
asked so eagerly that the lonesomeness of 
her life in Bramble’s Basin was revealed. 

Bob hesitated about sending this fresh 
young girl down to Nola Patterson. “No, 
there ain’t,” he said, and noted her disap- 
pointment. 

“Anyway, Uricle Thad don’t want us to 
know many people,” she said and turned 
away. She half stopped as though to say 
more, then went on rapidly and gracefully 
down the slope of the pinnacle. A few 


minutes later Bob saw her on her pony 
making her way toward Bramble’s 
cabin. 

Here was a bit of rotten luck Bob told 
himself. The first time he had met a girl 
in the Dug-out Hills who interested him 
was just on the eve of his leaving with the 
worst kind of a cloud over his name. Still, 
he thought presently, it was better for him 
to leave before she learned his name, for he 
knew how shocked she would be to learn 
that he was the notorious killer, Bob Has- 
kell. 

He was up early the next morning 
though he had nothing to do but await 
Lute’s arrival with the five thousand dol- 
lars. Just before ten o’clock he saw a 
horseman far down below the narrows. 
Then whoever it was vanished from his 
sight and did not reappear until the bushes 
in front of the cabin parted and Nola Pat- 
terson appeared. 

Bob had wisely withdrawn some distance 
from the cabin though remaining at a point 
where he could watch it to guard against 
possible treachery. He was undoubtedly 
astonished at Nola’s presence there. She 
had walked most of the way from the nar- 
rows and her face was hot and flushed as 
she finished the climb. He saw her glance 
around impatiently and then she called his 
name. 

“Hello, Nola,” he called, coming toward 
her. “What brings you up here?” 

“You don’t seem very tickled to see 
me,” she observed. 

“Well, I’ve learned to git along with my 
own company purty well,” he said. 

“That’s gratitude for you,” she laughed 
in a way that caused him to involuntarily 
stiffen his shoulders. “Me riding Weasel 
to a frazzle to warn you that the officers 
are on your trail and you welcome me that 
way.” 

“What about the officers?’ he de- 
manded. 

“They’ve arrested Lute and Buck, 
Sorry, and Jose, and one of them—Sorry, I 
suspect—told them you were hiding up 
here. They can’t be far behind, but you 
know my Weasel horse is the fastest in 
the country and I got ahead of them. 
You'd better hurry, Bob.” Her voice was 
pleading, and he completely missed the un- 
der-note of sarcasm. 

“T’m sorry I misjudged you, Nola,” Bob 
said in perplexity. “Did—did Lute say 
anything about any money ?”’ 

“Yes. He said to tell you he couldn’t 
get it,” she said, watching him narrowly. 
“You'd be a fool to stick around for that.” 
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“Yeah; but I think mebbe I will for all 
that,” he said. 

“Well, I’ve done my best to get you to 
leave, but if you won’t I’ll face the music 
with you,” she said surprisingly. 

“You? What yuh mean?” 

“Why, I know you didn’t kill that 
herder, and if you’re arrested I'll have to 
swear that I was with you that night. 
It'll queer things for me, but you'll come 
clear,” she said sadly. 

“Hell, Nola, I couldn’t let that happen,” 
Bob declared positively. “I didn’t care so 
much for the five thousand except to show 
’em that they had t’ pay me. I wouldn’t 
have used a cent of it more than the wages 
I had comin’.” 

“You're a good man, Bob,” she said 
gently. 

“T know yuh wasn’t yoreself the other 
night, Nola; I’ll see that no trouble comes 
to yuh. I’m on my way.” 

She watched him stride through the 
brush and disappear. A little later she 
saw him emerge on his horse. Her eyes 
were hot with hatred, but she smiled 
grimly. At least she had some measure of 
revenge, for he had gone away penniless— 
while in her saddle bag were five thousand 
dollars which her miserly husband would 
never get his hands on. 


CHAPTER V 
A BULLET CHANGES THE COURSE OF EVENTS 


O BOB HASKELL it seemed that 

a final, irrevocable period had been 

placed after all his past life. Ina 
way he was glad. In leaving without the 
money which Lute had promised him, he 
was at least leaving conscience free. He 
could now go where he was not known and 
start life anew. 

Knowing that the usual roads out of the 
Dug-outs were closed to him he headed to- 
ward a towering landmark known as Table 
Butte that marked the line between the 
Dug-out Hills and a still wilder and 
rougher country beyond, whence, at ir- 
regular intervals issued gangs of bad men 


and rustlers to add to the notoriety of the 
Dug-out Hills. In one of these forays a 
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rustler had been found dead, and the gen- 
eral opinion was that it was Bob Haskell 
who: had got him. Bob was innocent, but 
he had never taken the trouble to deny it, 
knowing that he would not be believed. 

He topped a high ridge and checked his 
horse while he took a farewell glance at 
the rolling hills he loved. He heaved a 
sigh of renunciation, and gripping the reins 
lightly swerved slightly in the saddle as a 
mild hint for his horse to move on. The 
next moment something struck him in the 
back with terrific force. As things began 
to turn black he reached spasmodically for 
the saddle horn, but his frightened horse 
leaped high and he missed it. The next 
moment he tumbled to the ground. There 
was an accompanying report of a rifle but 
Bob did not hear it. 

From behind a boulder two hundred 
yards away a man leaped up and crouching 
low skulked rapidly through the brush un- 
til he was at the foot of the ridge where 
Bob had fallen. He was a rather small 
man with a weazened, pulled-together face, 
and the tops of both ears had been badly 
chewed. 

Croppy was about the business which he 
loved. Immediately following the dis- 
covery of his herder’s murder Dave Obray 
had instructed Croppy to “git” every cow- 
puncher he saw whom he could ambush 
without danger. That had been part of 
Obray’s original campaign. Since his 
agreement with Patterson, Obray had not 
seen Croppy, and so the order had never 
been rescinded. It is doubtful if it would 
have made any difference to Croppy, be- 
cause he loved to see death strike, whether 
man or beast was the victim, if only his 
own safety was not involved. 

Croppy smiled cruelly. In that moment 
when Bob was entering upon what was to 
be an entirely new phase of his life he had 
been recognized by the little killer who had 
obtained an accurate description of the star 
gunman of the cattle interests. He had 
decidedly achieved something. He would 
have liked to take some proof of his prow- 
ess to his boss, but the body of his victim 
was too much exposed upon the top of that 
bare ridge for him to venture up to it. 
Somebody might see him, and he was tak- 
ing no chances. 

Then he perceived that the proof was lit- 
erally coming into his hands, for Bob’s 
horse was coming toward him as rapidly 
as its dragging reins would permit. One 
glance at the saddle showed that the proof 
was there. The bullet, apparently ranging 
downward, had gone completely through 
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Bob’s body, striking the cantle of the sad- 
dle and puncturing it from the front. If 
any man had been in that saddle it would 
be seen plainly what had happened to him. 
As both horse and saddle were well known 
there could be no question that Haskell had 
been killed. 

Croppy had no difficulty catching the 
horse, and mounting it hastened back to 
Obray’s camp to report. He performed 
that office about the same time that Nola 
Patterson was telling her husband that she 
had given Bob the five thousand and 
watched him ride away. 

Croppy was quickly put at his ease re- 
garding consequences. The sheriff had 
posted a reward of five hundred dollars for 
Haskell’s body dead or alive, and the little 
killer quickly found himself hailed a hero, 
or what was even morc to his liking, as a 
bad man. 

In company with Obray and the sheriff 
he undertook to find the body, but his lack 
of range training had him ali muddled up. 
He had been reared in a city, and in the 
wild country just south of Bramble’s Basin 
all ridges looked the same to him. Search 
for the body was continued for a day or 
two but was given up as useless as Croppy 
became more and more muddled. But in 
the face of the finding of Bob’s horse and 
saddle few doubted that he had really been 
killed, and few were sorry. 

One man, however, was convinced that 
he knew why Croppy had failed to find the 
body. That was Lute Patterson who was 
convinced that Croppy had reaped five 
thousand dollars as fruit of his misdeed. 


OR several hours after being shot 
from the saddle Bob lay helplessly 


under the blistering sun, unmindful 
of the tormenting insects that buzzed 
around his face or crawled in and out of 
a great, ragged tear in his shirt. He was 
not so long unconscious, but the excruciat- 
ing agony around his waist line overcame 
any desire to move. Finally, with a groan, 
he rolled over on his face, but the effort 
cost him some more minutes of con- 
sciousness. This time, however, he re- 
cuperated more quickly, and then, making 
slow, tedious progress he began to crawl. 
He had little idea where he was going ex- 
cept that he knew he must find shade and 
water, 

By tremendous efforts and inch by inch 
progress he at last reached a tiny spring 
bubbling forth among a clump of green 
willows. He buried his face in the icy 
cold water for a while, and barely escaped 


drowning in three inches of water. But 
he had gained a welcome respite. The 
fever of his wound seemed to subside and 
he had no other desire than to lie there and 
rest. He lost all track of time, and he 
realized later when he heard someone 
speaking to him that he had almost lost 
control of his mental faculties. It re- 
quired a great effort for him to grasp the 
fact that he was being spoken to. 

The voice he heard was soft and full of 
infinite pity. With a weary effort he 
rolled over and saw bending over him— 
the girl of the pinnacle. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said weakly in 
recognition. 

“What happened to you?” she asked. 

“Got shot, I reckon,” he murmured. 
“Don’t know for shore what hit me.” 

The girl became busy with the wound. 
It was an evil appearing thing; raw, rag- 
ged flesh in a red furrow running around 
his left side, and a great mass oi purple, 
bruised flesh at the beginning of it. Yet 
with the aid of the clean water and a por- 
tion of her underclothing she succeeded in 
cleansing it, and bandaging it from the 
hovering flies. 

“You keep right quiet now till I go get 
Uncle Thad,” she commanded then. “We'll 
soon have you in comfort.” 

She was back much quicker than he ex- 
pected and with her was old Thad Bram- 
ble, a towering old man of sixty with the 
strength of an ox. As if Bob had been a 
child the old hermit lifted him into the 


buckboard which he had somehow con- 
trived to bring all the way. But in the 
process Bob lost consciousness again, nor 
did he recover it until they were almost to 
Bramble’s ranch. 

Bramble’s cabin was a two-room affair 
with a lean-to kitchen on the side; a none 
too commodious house in which to take 
care of a wounded man. Bob weakly mut- 
tered a protest against intruding, but old 
Thad silenced him curtly and carried him 
into the back room, from which Bob no- 
ticed a number of womens’ things were 
being removed by the girl’s mother, a ner- 
vous looking woman oi fifty. 
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“You'll go for a doctor now won’t you, 
Uncle Thad?” the girl queried. 

Old Thad snorted disdainfully. “Now 
looky here, Mary, we don’t need no fuss- 
in’ doctor t’ take care o’ this boy. There’s 
a yarb grows around here that’s better 
than all their drugs an’ salves whilst it’s 
green, an’ right now it’s at its best. Why, 
one time I chopped my toe clean off a’most, 
an’ I done it up in them yarbs an’ in a week 
it was growed plumb on ag’in. The only 
thing wrong was that I done it up in the 
blood an’ got it twisted so the nail was on 
the bottom side an’ I had t’ cut the whole 
toe off t’ keep it from botherin’ me.” 

Mary did not smile. “But this wound 
—” she faltered. 

By this time old Thad had torn off the 
bandages which Mary had used and he was 
inspecting the wound gravely. “Huh, this 
ain’t dangerous,” he scoffed. “See that 
big, brass stud in that wide, leather belt 
he was wearin’? That’s what the bullet 
hit. Look at the bruise. The bullet 
glanced off o’ that an’ ploughed through 
his side but ’tain’t nothin’ but a bad flesh 
wound. It’s the bruise an’ the shock that’s 
the worst.” 

Bramble’s “yarbs” proved to be all that 
he claimed for them, but it was a week be- 
fore Bob was able to sit up. Old Thad at- 
tended to his wound and slept with him at 
night, but Mary was with him most of the 
day, and her cheerful presence did as much 
to strengthen him as her uncle’s medica- 
tions. She made no secret of the reason 
for the presence of herself and her mother 
in Bramble’s Basin. 

“Father died a couple of months ago,” 
she explained. “He left us a little money, 
but no business. Mother is afraid to trust 
her own judgment in anything, and the 
only person in the world we had to appeal 
to was Uncle Thad, my father’s older 
brother. He told us to come out here; 
that there was a good chance to invest. He 
has a good ranch here and controls a lot 
of range, but has no cattle. Now we are 
going to buy cattle to stock it and go in 
partners with him.” 

“Mighty good proposition,” Bob mur- 
mured. “I’ve often wondered why he 
didn’t run cattle.” 

But Bob did little talking. He was 
more than content to rest his eyes on the 
girl and listen, and there was little in his 
past life which he cared to discuss. 

Bramble’s attitude puzzled him com- 
pletely. The old hermit knew who he was, 
of course, and always called him Bob. 
But he never once referred to Bob’s past; 
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and the friendly, solicitous manner of the 
women convinced Bob that Thad had told 
them nothing concerning him. 

At times Bob was grateful to old Thad 
for this forbearance, but at other times 
when he saw Mary’s eyes grow soft and 
misty as she talked to him he almost wished 
that Thad would tell her exactly what he 
was. He could not quite bring himself to 
give her the information. One thing he 
did know was that he had found the dream 
girl whom he had told Nola Patterson he 
never dared hope to find, but under cir- 
cumstances where he would much rather 
never have found her. 


CHAPTER VI 
CROPPY 


UTE PATTERSON felt himself a 
badly injured man. Sheep were 
pouring into that portion of the 

range which was properly his own, and the 
neighboring cattlemen, especially the Arm- 
strongs, were insultingly demanding that 
he do something. 

It did not suit Lute to do anything. With 
sheep once firmly established in the county 
he could shift his business from cattle to 
sheep and make considerably more profit 
each year, and he resented the attitude of 
the other cattlemen keenly. 

Neither was Obray acting entirely 
square. Lute had promised to let the 
sheepman trail his herds through his range 
to Bramble’s Basin, but the sheepman was 
taking his time and actually taking grass 
which Lute would need before the season 
was over. To Lute’s remonstrances Obray 
answered only that sheep must be moved 
slowly. 

The thing that angered Lute the most, 
though, was the knowledge that he had 
been mulcted out of five thousand dollars 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
unspeakable Croppy. Lute set his fertile 
brain to work to evolve some plan by which 
he could get it back. 

Croppy now loomed large as the new ter- 
ror of the range, and he played the part 
with gusto and eclat. His supposed kill- 
ing of Bob Haskell and his savage de- 
meanor were enough to make men chary 
of him, but he now openly boasted of many 
other killings. 

Lute had yet another worry. Nola had 
gone to the nearest neighboring city on a 
shopping tour, and he was utterly helpless 
to do anything except pay the bills. Be- 
tween Nola and Croppy he felt that he had 
been trimmed of the profits of an entire 
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year. Against Nola he was helpless, but 
he had no mind to bow before the tyranny 
of the little killer if it could be avoided. 

He walked to a window and looked out 
as he heard the clatter of horses’ feet. The 
three men approaching were Buck, Jose, 
and Sorry. Lute frowned. In the few 
days since the disappearance of Bob Has- 
kell these punchers had become unbearably 
arrogant. 

Lute greeted the three punchers cor- 
dially, but they made no response in kind. 

“We've come to talk business, Lute,” 
Buck Armstrong said crisply. “It’s time t’ 
do somethin’ with them sheep. What’ll 
it be?” 

“T don’t know,” Lute said slowly. “If 
there was a real man on this range like 
Bob Haskell who could han’le that damn’ 
snake of a Croppy: 

“There’s plenty o’ men just as good as 
Bob Haskell ever was,” Buck cut in. “In 
fact if that hombre had stayed here a few 
weeks longer me an’ him woulda clashed 
= wee d been saved the trouble o’ kill- 

him. 

Dani brave now, ain’t yuh?” Lute 
sneered. 

“T ain’t takin’ no insinuations, damn 
yuh!” Buck snarled, his hand sliding sug- 
gestively toward his gun. 

“T ain’t lookin’ for no trouble,” Lute 
said hastily. “But look here. This sheep 
outfit is headed for Bramble’s Basin. I 
say le’s let ’em run ole Bramble outa the 
country an’ then when we run the sheep 
out there'll be that much more range.” 

“Yeah, an’ there'll be dozens of other 
herds o’ sheep follerin’ this feller in. If 
they once git a foothold in Bramble’s Basin 
they'll stick,” Buck said. 

“Well, what’re yuh goin’ t’ do?” Lute 
demanded peevishly. 

“We're goin’ t’ raid a few sheep camps, 
an’ we ain’t standin’ for no double-cross. 
Yuh don’t want Nola left a widow.” 

“Remember some of us had a narrer 
squeak t’ git by the law with this last 
herder Bob killed,” Lute cautioned. 

“Just yuh fellers that owned cattle I 
reckon,” Buck grinned. “I’ve got three 
good men with me who’ll take care of any 
damned sheep outfit on earth, but we want 
yuh t’ know the raidin’s goin’ on so if any- 
thing does go wrong we'll have yuh t 
shoulder the blame on.” 

Lute’s face frankly displayed his discon- 
tent. “What three men yuh got?” he de- 
manded. 

“These two an’ that feller Croppy that 
killed Bob,” Buck replied: ‘“Reekon we 


put one over on Obray, hirin’ his pet 
killer.” 

Lute was inwardly furious. His sneak- 
ing hope that Croppy might be used to 
serve Buck as he had served Bob was 
frustrated — ap- 
parently, And 
it Was now ap- 
parent that Buck 
had to be ¢dlim- 
inated if Lute’s 
schemes were to 
go through. 
Then he realized 
that there was 
still a chance to 
bring that desirable end about. “That 
damn’ crop eared little skunk robbed me o’ 
five thousand dollars!’ he raged, seeming 
to lose complete control of his temper. 

“How come?” Sorry, the lank south- 
erner demanded instantly. 

“That five thousand | give Bob t’ leave 
the country. The reason Croppy couldn’t 
find Bob’s body ag’in was because he didn’t 
want it known that he’d robbed it,” Lute 
replied. 

“Thought yuh didn’t git outa Splashwa- 
ter in time t’ give it to him,” Buck said. 

“T sent it by Noly,” Lute rasped. 

The peculiar expression that Lute had 
been looking for came over the faces of 
the three punchers. He knew that he had 
let Croppy in for something. 

“Well, the joke’s on you,” Buck laughed. 
“But from here in I’m goin’ t’ be the big 
noise in this country. I’m goin’ t’ hold the 
range for the cattlemen whether yuh like 
it or not. Hank an’ a lot o’ the others will 
chip in t? make it worth our while, an’ I 
reckon yuh’ll do the same if yuh want t’ 
keep yore health.” 

“Of course,” Lute agreed hastily, but 
with an inward curse. He was not licked 
yet, not by a long sight, he told himself 
grimly. He had always been able to find 
men to fight his battles, and this would be 
no exception. 

“Where yuh goin’ now?” he asked as 
they started to leave. 

“Goin’ up t’ size up the lay of them 
sheep camps,” Buck replied. 

“Where’s Croppy now?” 

“Went down t’ Splashwater, but he’ll 
be back all right,” Buck assured. 

Ten minutes after they had gone Lute 
went in search of a ranch hand named 
Shorty. “Take this note an’ ride t’ the 
cow camp,” he directed. “If yuh don’t 
find that feller they call Croppy there, yuh 
take the road t’ Splashwater an’ hang to it 
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till yuh do find him. Deliver this to him 
in person an’ don’t tell nobody nothin’.” 

“TI gotcha,” Shorty replied, accepting the 
sealed letter. Like the majority of punch- 
ers and ranch hands Shorty was trust- 
worthy and harmless. The real tough 
ones were few. 

Shorty did not locate Croppy at the 
cow camp, but he did meet him about ten 
miles from there on the trail to Splashwa- 
ter. In town Croppy had been basking in 
his newly acquired fame as the bad man of 
the Dug-out Hills, and had acquired a 
rather larger jag of red whisky than he 
could conveniently carry. He could hardly 
sit his horse, yet he was equipped with a 
quart bottle of redeye, which he brandished 
drunkenly as Shorty approached. 

Shorty wisely took a drink with the 
killer before tendering him the note in the 
sealed envelope. Croppy had difficulty 
reading it, and to make sure that he got 
the meaning straight he ploughed through 
it again laboriously. 

“Croppn,” he read...“Take a warnin’ 
from a friend. Buck Armstrong hired yu 
jist to get to doublecross yu. Him an 
Hosey an Sory think yu took five thousand 
dollars off of Bob Haskell when yu killed 
him and they are going to kill you to git tt.” 

“Who give ye this damn’ thing?” 
Croppy demanded. 

“Fle said I wasn’t t’ tell yuh,” Shorty 
said. 

“He’s a damn’ liar,” 
drunkenly. 

“Mebbe so. I ain’t vouchin’ fer him,” 
Shorty shrugged. 

Had Croppy been sober he would have 
taken alarm, but the whisky and his re- 
cent conceit gave him a false courage and 
importance. He knew that he had taken 
no money from Bob Haskell. Therefore 
his first drunken impulse was to go on to 
camp, emphatically inform the punchers 
that he had lifted no money from Bob 
Haskell and then go to Splashwater and 
have it out with the unknown note writer. 

Shorty was much relieved when the 
killer rode on, and after watching him out 
of sight Shorty rode slowly homeward to 
report. 

When Buck and his two friends reached 
camp at dark that night it was a very 
drunk, very bellicose Croppy whom they 
found. 

“Shay, youse fellers t’ink I took Bob 
Haskell’s money off’n him, don’t youse 
huh?” he demanded drunkenly. “Youse 
are damn’ liars—nev’ went closh to ’im.” 

An understanding look passed between 
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Croppy shouted 


the three men. Had they held any doubts 
before that Croppy had got the five thou- 
sand these disappeared now. While he 
was gloriously drunk seemed a good time 
to relieve him of it. 

“Yo’ fellahs git him interested an’ Ah'll 
git behind him an’ bust his haid with ma 
gun butt,” Sorry suggested, as they went to 
turn their horses loose. 

“Keep yore gun where it belongs, yuh 
damn’ fool,” Buck hissed. “We need him, 
an’ we don’t want no killin’ this close t’ 
home. Jose is nimble with the paste- 
boards, We'll git him in a poker game.” 

As they came back Croppy renewed his 
complaint. 

“Sure, that’s all right,” Buck said. “We 
never said yuh took no money offen Bob, 
an’ if yuh had it'd been all right I 
reckon.” 

“You have a bottle an’ we are mos’ aw- 
ful dry,” Jose smiled suggestively, licking 
his lips with a 
red tongue. 

Croppy 
brought forth 
his bottle and 
continued his 
disavow- 
als while they 
drank; but 
their denials 
and their air of good fellowship disarmed 
him. Presently the poker game was in 
progress. The game began slowly with 
Croppy a small winner, until Jose gave the 
signal to Buck that he was ready to ring in 
a cold deck. Then Croppy played up well 
enough to the extent of betting the last dol- 
lar in his pocket on a full house, aces and 
jacks in sight, and an ace in the hole. Buck 
was sitting pretty with three queens and a 
deuce in sight and a queen in the hole. 

It became evident that Croppy would 
not bite. Buck prepared to turn his cards 
under and shove the pot across to Croppy 
without calling as the killer’s air of finality 
disclosed that he would go no further 
even with such a hand. The hands had 
been too big. Both Buck and Jose real- 
ized that he must be tempted further. 

But Sorry looked into Croppy’s defiant 
face with disgust. ‘Go ahaid,” he jecred. 
“Pikers all o’ you. Croppy heah makin’ 
measly li’l two dollar raises when anybody 
kin see Buck is all ready t’ th’ow up his 
tail with his three queens. Why don’t yo’ 
raise him that five thousan’ dollahs?” 

Croppy’s little deep set eyes suddenly 
glittered menacingly, and his hand drop- 
ped to his gun. He had been sobering 
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much faster than the others realized. “T 
ain’t got no five thousand dollars,” he 
snarled, at last sensing their purpose—or 
thinking that he did. 

“Rotten liar,” Sorry snorted. 

Only Buck’s watchfulness prevented 
Croppy from drawing his gun. He seized 
the killer’s wrist and held it by superior 
strength. The same moment Sorry felt 
Jose’s gun against his ribs. 

“Youse guys are tryin’ to frame me,” 
Croppy cried, half hysterically. With a 
quick, sudden move of his other hand he 
reached over and flipped Buck’s cards over, 
exposing the fourth ace. ‘Dat’s wot I 
tot,” he raged. 

Buck lost his temper. “Yuh damn’ 
fool,” he gritted, “yuh give it away yo’- 
self that yuh had that five thousand ole 
Lute Patterson give Bob Haskell. Yuh 
begin t’ deny it before anybody accused 
ytth.” 

Croppy relapsed into a sullen mood. He 
knew the futility of making denials, and 
against the three of them he knew his help- 
lessness. 

“Why should we quarrel?” Jose de- 
manded suavely. “If Croppy has the 
money, well and good. If Buck can win 
it in a poker game, also good.” 

Presently Croppy got up and making a 
roll of his bedding slung it across his shoul- 
der and went out. “Don’t git sore, 
Croppy. Everybody’ll feel better in the 
mornin’,” Buck called after him. 

It was a bright, moonlight night and 
they watched him walk up the creek a 
couple of hundred yards and sling. down 
his bedding on a flat piece of ground just 
inside the mouth of the canyon, and crawl 
into it. 

Croppy remained in bed less than five 
minutes. He snaked out of it and crawled 
on his belly until he was well in the brush 
above the camp. His rifle, which he had 
brought with him, he cuddled lovingly 
against his cheek. The three shadowy fig- 
ures inside the lantern lighted tent af- 
forded easy marks. He believed he could 
get the three of them before any one of 
them could escape. 

He believed now that Bob Haskell had 
had five thousand dollars on him, and he 
cursed his luck that he had not had the 
hardihood to look his victim over. 

Suddenly he stopped, petrified into in- 
action. A loud, deafening roar seemed to 
rend the whole atmosphere. For the mo- 
ment Croppy thought there must have been 
an earthquake. His knees smote together 
and he dropped in a huddle behind a bush. 


The three men inside the tent rushed out 
and they passed within a rod of Croppy, 
unmolested. 

“Tt’s that big combed over snowdrift 
that’s been hangin’ on the south side the 
canyon. The whole thing’s let go all t’ 
once,” Buck said. 

“Tiave you notice?” Jose cried excitedly. 
“Tt has sweep over that place where 
Croppy made his bed. It is clean like a 
picked bone!” 

The men stopped where they were and 
contemplated the huge, white dam in the 
hottom of the canyon which the river was 
already rapidly eating away. “It got him,” 
Buck shrugged. ‘The water’s backin’ up 
an’ she’ll all go out with a rush. Ain’t one 
chance in twenty we'll ever find his body.” 

They went closer to inspect the slide and 
Croppy seized the opportunity to glide 
away. The killer’s lips were drawn back 
from his teeth like a coyote’s. They 
thought him dead, did they? Well, that 
was fine. Already a rich revenge was 
forming in his distorted mind. 


Cuapter VII 
BOB HEARS STARTLING 


Be HASKELL painfully drew his 


NEWS 


knees up and placed his arms under 

his head as he heard voices in the 
other room. One of them was masculine 
and he knew that old Thad was out irrigat- 
ing, and through the window he could see 
Mrs. Bramble puttering about in a little 
garden she and Mary had made. 

“And yuh say old Thad Bramble is yore 
uncle. By George, I can’t hardly git over 
that.” 

Bob stiffened. The man speaking was 
Buck Armstrong. 

“Ts it so strange that he should have 
relatives?” Mary asked. 

“Well, all I can say is that I’m darn 
glad he has. Purty girls are all too scarce 
in this man’s country,” Buck laughed. 

“I certainly haven't seen any—or 
scarcely anyone else for that matter,” 
Mary said without displeasure. 

“Yo're goin’ t’ see me a lot,” Buck prom- 
ised ardently. 

“My uncle isn’t keen for visitors,” Mary 
remarked. 

“T reckon he’s goin’ t’ welcome me,” 
Buck said confidently. “Has he had trou- 
ble with the sheepherders yet?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Well, he will,” Buck laughed unpleas- 
antly. “There'll be half a dozen herds in 
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Bramble’s Basin in the next three days. 
There’ll be no keepin’ ’em even out of his 
hay land unless he has help t’ fight ’em, an’ 
I’m the boy that’s goin’ t’ do that.” 
‘Why, it’s impossible!” Mary gasped. 
“It shore ain’t. 


That’s why I’m here to- 
day. Yore uncle 
holds a lot o’ 
good range here 
because he con- 
trols the water 
holes. My uncle, 
Hank Arm- 
strong, needs 
more range. 
Yore uncle lets 
we US use the range 
™ an’ water here in 
the Basin an’ I keep the sheep off, see ?”’ 

“But—but we have just bought cattle 
ourselves to use this range,” Mary stam- 
mered. 

“Yuh have?” Buck demanded. 
seen no cattle here.” 

“Uncle Thad has just closed the deal. 
The cattle are on the other side of Splash- 
water. We are going to bring them up 
here right away.” 

“That sure complicates things,” Buck 
remarked. “But I happen t’ know that 
they’s people who intend t’ run yore uncle 
out o’ the country or kill him.” 

Bob laboriously dragged himself from 
his bed and over to the door that joined 
the two rooms. There was a half inch 
crack and to it he applied his eye. Mary 
was white and trembling, but there was a 
smile on Buck’s face that held a glint of 
triumph, and in his gloating eyes as they 
rested on the trim figure of the girl was a 
look that made Bob grit his teeth in anger. 

“We'll appeal to the law,” Mary pro- 
tested. 

“There ain’t no law in the Dug-out 
Hills,” Buck grinned. 

There was a long moment of silence. 
“You'll help us won’t you, you other cattle- 
men, even if you can’t use the range you 
expected to?” Mary asked then. 

“The cattlemen don’t like yore uncle. 
Most of ’em would be glad t’ see the sheep- 
men run him out. But I'll back him to the 
limit—if I can keep on comin’ here.” He 
suddenly caught the girl and tried to draw 
her toward him, but with unexpected 
strength Mary cast his arm away. 

“TI guess, Mr. Armstrong, that we'll be 
able to fight our own battles,” Mary 
flamed. 

Bob wanted to rush through that door 
and drive a fist into Buck’s leering face, 
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but he was so weak he could scarcely stand, 
and his gun had been taken from him. 
Common sense held him back. 

“Yulv'll shore git the worst of it,” Buck 
said. 

“T—I don’t want to refuse help—if it’s 
offered right,” Mary said. As the pros- 
pect which Buck had placed before her was 
really appalling, Bob could not blame her 
for trying to placate Buck Armstrong. 

“T reckon I went a little fast,” Buck half 
apologized. “I guess we understand each 
other an’ we're goin’ t’ git along fine even 
if I don't see eye t’ eye with these other 
cattlemen.”’ 

Presently Buck took his departure and 
Bob had just time to get back in bed before 
Mary came into his room. “Had com- 
pny?” he asked. 

“Yes. A man by the name of Buck 
Armstrong called.” 

“Say anything to him about me?” Bob 
asked. 

“No. Uncle Thad said we weren’t to 
let anyone see you, and we weren't to men- 
tion you to anyone.” 

Bob knew that he owed a debt of grati- 
tude to grim old Thad Bramble that would 
be hard to pay. Just why Bramble was 
protecting him he could not know. 

“When your uncle comes in will yuh tell 
him I want t’ see him alone?” he re- 
quested. 

“Certainly,” the girl promised. She 
seemed reluctant to leave him alone. She 
smoothed his pillows, brought him a drink 
of water. “Isn’t there something else I 
can do to make you comfortable?” she 
asked, 

“Not a thing,” he said. “Yuh’ve done a 
lot more for me now, Miss Bramble, than 
I got any right t’ expect.” 

She hovered about the room a moment 
longer and went out, but there was a light 
in her eyes every time she looked at him 
that gave him a galvanic shock. He knew 
that Mary Bramble had the same sort of 
feeling toward him that he had for her. 
But she did not know that he was a killer, 
a fugitive from justice. 

As he waited for the arrival of old Thad 
he managed to dress himself, and hanging 
on a nail under his clothes were his gun and 
belt. He was tempted to buckle them on 
at once, but deciding against it crawled 
back to bed. Instead of weakening him 
his exertions seemed to stimulate him to a 
desire for further action. 

At last the door opened and gray vis- 
aged, powerful old Thad Bramble walked 
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in. Despite the rough exterior of the old 
man there was a certain gentleness about 
him which Bob found hard to define. 

“Yuh wanted t’ see me?” Thad asked. 

“Yes, I’ve imposed on you folks as 
long as I can.” Bob replied. “But before 
1 go I want t’ come clean. Yuh’ve been 
mighty good t’ me an’ I ain’t a-goin’ t’ 
leave here with yuh misapprehendin’ any- 
thing. I reckon yuh ain't been outa the 
Basin since I come here.” 

“Yes. I been down t’ Splashwater, an’ 
I stopped a minute at the LP ranch,” 
Bramble replied. 

“Didn’t yuh hear ea 

“Yes; I heard that yuh was accused o’ 
killin’ a sheepherder the other night, an’ I 
know they all think a little skunk called 
Croppy killed you.” 

“So that’s who done me up, an’ I’m sup- 
posed t’ be dead,”’ Bob mused. “Say, look 
here, Thad, what’s the reason for it? Yuh 
never told them nothin’ about me bein’ 
alive. Yuh never even told yore wimmin 
folks who I was. Why?” 

“T don’t owe the law nothin’, an’ if a 
man does me no harm I don’t care what his 
reputation may be,” old Thad said slowly. 
“T knowed another man once what had t’ 
run away from the law, an’ the killin’ he 
done was justifiable.” 

A look of perfect-understanding passed 
between the two men. For the first time 
Bob thoroughly understood why old man 
Bramble had become a hermit. 

“Vm goin’ t’ leave tonight, ” Bob said 
slowly. “How far I’m goin’ I won’t say. 
Yo’re goin’ t’ have trouble of yore own— 
with sheep. I can’t take chances on stay- 
in’ here any longer.” 

“Yeah, I saw a herd inside the Basin 
this afternoon,” Bramble said quietly. To 
Bob’s surprise he made no objection to 
his going. “Yuh ain’t able t’ walk an’ 
yuh ain’t got no horse 0’ yore own. Yo’re 
welcome to one o’ mine. They ain’t up to 
much, but I reckon they’ll carry ye.’ 

But it was not so easy for him when 
Mary Bramble brought his supper in to 
him that night, the last good meal he was 
to eat for a long, long “time. He seized 
her firm, capable fingers. “Mary,” he said 
with emotion, “yuh’ve been mighty good t’ 


me.” 

“I’m only glad I could help you,” she 
said shyly. 

“T ain’t never goin’ t’ forgit it,” he said, 


then added bluntly, “Good night.” 

Surprised, and a little hurt Mary went 
out. She did not dream that he thought 
he was seeing her for the last time. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TABLE BUTTE 


HILE it was still only dusk Bob 

got up and found his gun. Buck- 

ling the belt about his waist he 
softly opened a window and climbed out. 
He quickly reached the stables where he 
found that old Thad had kept his promise 
to tie up a 
pony. More 
than that he 
had placed his 
own saddle up- 
on it. 

Bob untied 
the pony and 
swung stiffly 
into the saddle. 
His side was 

: : ~ still sore to the 
touch and mate him ride a bit awkwardly, 
and he had occasional dizzy spells at first, 
but soon he became accustomed to the ryh- 
thm of the pony’s gait and experienced lit- 
tle more difficulty. The fresh air, and a 
sense of freedom were helping him won- 
derfully. 

He headed directly for the LP ranch, 
and he knew exactly what he was going to 
do. There was a light shining in the 
bunkhouse, and another in the house that 
stood well back under the brow of a hill. 
He knew the place like a book and needed 
no light to guide him. .At the gate he | 
turned Bramble’s pony loose with the reins 
tied up and watched it trot away home- 
ward. Then he went on afoot until he 
reached the corrals. There was a horse 
tied to a corral pole that he knew belonged 
to Buck Armstrong. He instantly 
changed his plans somewhat and circling 
wide of the bunkhouse made for the house. 
If Buck was there his business would be 
with Lute, and Bob decided that if he could 
he would find out just what was up. 

In a few minutes he had reached a vine 
clad window where a shaft of light shone 
under the carelessly drawn curtain, and he 
could hear Lute Patterson’s thin, high 
pitched voice quivering with excitement. 

“Vuh let him git off alone with all that 
money? Why didn’t yuh knock him in the 
head ?” 

“That’s just the fool thing Sorry wanted 
t’? do,” came Buck Armstrong’s voice in 
reply. ‘‘How’d I know the cussed snow- 
drift was goin’ t’ let go like that? If it 
hadn’t I’d have got the money some time 
—an’ that ain’t sayin’ you would! But 
Croppy’s dead an’ the money’s gone an’ 
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that’s all there is to it. What we got t’ 


think about now is this complication old. 


Thad Bramble has introduced by buyin’ 
cattle t’ stock the basin.” 

“By God, he’s got t’ git outa this coun- 
try if I have t’ run him out myself,” Lute 
raved. “TI say let Obray tend to him.” 

“An’ then yuh can’t git Obray out,” 
Buck snapped. “It suits me t’ have Bram- 
ble stay an’ run cattle—for a while.” 

There was a long silence inside the room 
and Bob could almost feel the silent battle 
of wills. Then Buck laughed harshly. 

“Yuh may find that Obray ain’t so easy 
t’ lick,” Lute snarled like a cornered coy- 
ote. 

Buck laughed again disdainfully, and 
Bob could hear him rising from his chair. 
Presently Buck, still chuckling at the fear 
he had inspired in Lute Patterson, made 
his way to his horse. 

As soon as all was quiet about the place 
Bob forced his way into the Patterson cel- 
lar. In the entrance he found an empty, 
seamless sack; and when he came out of 
the cellar it was well loaded with edibles— 
a week’s supply of grub. He lugged his 
sack back to the corrals. There were sev- 
eral saddle horses in one of the stables, 
but he did not hesitate a moment in his 
selection. The one he chose was Nola’s 
prize saddle horse, the sorrel Weasel. 
Luckily Nola always rode a man’s saddle, 
and when the stirrups were properly ad- 
justed Bob felt entirely satisfied with his 
outfit. 

“Nola’ll be madder’n a wet hen when she 
finds this out, but it’ll serve her right for 
hookin’ that five thousand,” he grinned. 

He tied the sack of food on behind the 
saddle, as well as a frying pan and coffee 
pot which he found in the harness room, 
and which were kept there for the benefit 
of riders who were not likely to make a 
ranch by night time. As he rode away he 
felt in the saddle bags which Nola always 
carried and was agreeably surprised to 
find Nola’s powerful, high-prized field 
glass in one of them. Leaving them there 
was but characteristic of her careless- 
ness, 

“We keep on, Nola, an’ we'll soon be 
square,” he chuckled. 

He knew exactly where he was going. 
Several hours after midnight he found 
himself near to the pass that joined the 
Dug-out Hills to the wilder regions to the 
west, but instead of traversing it as he 
had intended doing before he was wounded 
he turned into a dim, winding trail that 
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-smoke, one after another. 


zigzagged back and forth up the steep, 
timbered slope of Table Butte. 

Daylight found him in the thick cedars 
that crowned the summit of the butte. The 
grass, for the most part, was tough and 
coarse and cattle seldom if ever penetrated 
that far, and as yet it was in the region 
forbidden to sheep. But here and there 
were small, crystal-clear lakes of icy wa- 
ter and surrounding them were little 
patches of good, nutritious grass. 

By the side of one of the miniature lakes 
he unsaddled and staked his horse to graze 
while he built a small fire and boiled him- 
self some coffee. Then, after he had eaten, 
he packed his meager belongings together 
again, resaddled and moved a short dis- 
tance into the thick cedars where once more 
he unsaddled and staked Weasel to a cedar 
tree. 

“Dirty trick, Weasel,’ he apologized, 
“hut we can’t take no chances on feedin’ in 
the open in daylight. At night I’ll let yuh 
have all the good grass yuh can eat.” Then 
unfolding his saddle blanket Bob stretched 
out and went to sleep. 

It was about two o’clock when he awak- 
ened. The first thing he did was to take 
Nola’s field glass and climb to the highest 
point above the sheer, unscalable front of 
Table Butte and train it on the region be- 
low. He could not see Thad Bramble’s 
house, and only a small portion of the 
basin was within his range of vision. But 
that portion was the upper end of Bram- 
ble’s hay land. The first sight drew a 
curse from Bob. That portion of the 
rancher’s field was white. In the distance 
it looked like a field of bull thistles in full 
bloom; but these thistles heaved and 
crawled like they were alive. The sheep 
had taken possession! 

“Damn ’em, I’d like t’ be there with a 
shotgun,” Bob fumed, with the normal cat- 
tleman’s hatred of the baa-ing species. 

What would Bramble do? What could 
he do against such odds? Bob asked him- 
self. And even as he looked he had part 
of the answer. He saw three puffs of 
The far away, 
muffled sound of an explosion came to him 
faintly just as he saw the last puff of 
smoke. It was succeeded quickly by two 
others. He knew he could not hear a rifle 
shot at that distance. But when the smoke 
cleared from each spot a number of the 
white objects remained there, and the re- 
mainder were scurrying hurriedly toward 
the hills. 

Old Thad was resisting the invasion with 
dynamite. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LUTE HAS A BAD NIGHT 


HE snowslide which had wiped 

Croppy from Dug-out Hills’ affairs 

had also thrown Lute Patterson’s 
plans sadly out of plumb. Lute was real- 
izing more and more that Buck Armstrong 
must be eliminated before he could hope 
for a complete consummation of his plans. 
Buck obvious- 
ly was deter- 
mined to be 
domi neer- 
ing, and for 
some imysteri- 
ous reason— 
Lute could not 
think it was 
Buck’s loyalty 
to his uncle's 
outfit — Buck 
was determined to resist the invasion of the 
sheep. 

Lute contrived to ride with Sorry a day 
or two after the disappearance of Croppy, 
and broached a certain subject diplomatic- 
ally. ‘Buck admitted to me that yuh’d ’a’ 
got that five thousan’ off o’ Croppy if it 
hadn’t been for him an’ Jose,” he sug- 
gested. 

Sorry still nursed his resentment, and it 
gave him pleasure to air it. “Yo’ damn’ 
right Ah would,” he asserted loudly. 
“Nothin’ would 0’ give me moh pleasuah 
than to o’ wrung that 1i’l thief’s neck!” 

“T kin see it was all Buck’s fault. Damn 
him, he’s gittin’ altogether too prominent 
since Bob Haskell left the country. I wish 
there was a man left here who wasn’t 
afraid of him.” 

“Ah’m not afeerd of him,” Sorry blus- 
tered. 

Lute’s little eyes glittered. Sorry was 
playing right into his hands. “If yuh ain’t 
I kin make it wuth yore while t’ prove it.” 

“Kill him?” Sorry asked, and Lute no- 
ticed that he had turned pale and his fin- 
gers shook badly. Sorry, for all his loud 
talk, was an arrant coward. 

Lute shook his head. “No, I wouldn’t 
want that. Not that I think it wouldn’t 
be good for him, but on account o’ old 
Hank who seems t’ think a lot of him I 
wouldn't want it t’ happen. But a good, 
long stretch in the pen would be about 
right.” 

Sorry picked up interest instantly. “If 
there’s enough in it, an’ that damned Mex 
kin be served the same way, Ah’m listen- 
in’ to yo’ talk,” he declared. 


“We'll git ’em both,’ Lute promised 
readily. 

After lengthy squabbling the two came 
to terms, though Lute was almost in tears 
since he had to write Sorry a check for five 
hundred dollars on the spot and promise 
another of like size soon after the act 
which they contemplated was consum- 
mated. He almost wished he had first in- 
terviewed Jose. 

For a day or two Lute marked time, and 
then Nola returned. As usual she brought 
with her numerous bundles for which Lute 
could see not the slightest use. As usual 
he began to grumble, but he quickly found 
himself on the defensive when Nola dis- 
covered the absence of her horse and sad- 
dle. 

Under the urge of more pressing matters 
Lute had scarcely given the matter a 
thought. In fact Shorty had announced 
that Weasel had escaped from the stable, 
but he had not mentioned the saddle at all. 
Lute merely supposed that the horse had 
got loose and wandered into the horse pas- 
ture where he could be secured when 
wanted. The Chinese cook had, of course, 
missed the grub which Bob had taken, but 
knowing that a report of it would only 
bring Lute’s wrath down on his head he 
had wisely kept silent. Brought face to 
face with the fact that both horse and sad- 
dle were missing and that Nola was on the 
war path. about it, Lute. was totally unable 
to account for it, and it worried him. ' 

“You’d better have kept Bob Haskell 
here if you did have to buy off the officers 
—and it wouldn’t be the first time—for 
now he’s gone these crooks here that know 
how cowardly you really are will steal us 
blind,” Nola sneered furiously. 

“T’ll git yore horse back, but I ain’t got 
time t’? monkey with it now. These damn’ 
sheep are atin’ off my grass an’ I got t’ 
tend t’ them first,” Lute snarled. 

“All right. If you haven’t got time to 
protect my things I guess I can find some- 
body who has,” Nola said meaningly. 

“What d’ye mean by that?” Lute flared. 

“T mean if I tell a lawyer how you treat 
me—and I can get plenty of witnesses to 
your penuriousness—it’ll cost you some- 
thing.” 

They quarreled. Furiously and bitterly 
as they had often quarreled before with 
threats of divorce and alimony and physi- 
cal violence thrown freely back and forth. 
In the end Lute had to promise to send for 
the sheriff immediately and start a search 
for the missing horse. 

After ihe fury incident to the quarrel 
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had passed, however, Lute saw a means 
to turn his wife’s unreasonable demands to 
his own profit. One of the things neces- 
sary to the success of the scheme which he 
and Sorry were to carry out was getting 
the sheriff on the ground without exciting 
suspicion, and here was a pretext ready 
made. He mounted the best horse he 
owned and rode away toward Splashwater, 
but out of sight of the ranch he detoured 
by way of the cow camp. 

He was lucky that day for he met Sorry 
—the very man he most wanted to see, 
“Ah was on my way oveh to yo’ place,” 
Sorry informed. “Buck has done planned 
a raid on Obray's sheep tomorrer night.” 

Sorry’s sallow face reflected his inward 
nervousness and fear, Lute knew all the 
symptoms for he had them himself, but he 
despised Sorry for his cowardice. And 
Lute, at least, never posed as a bad man. 
“Couldn’t be better,” Lute said. “I'll have 
the sheriff on hand with a sizeable posse. 
Yuh all fixed t’ do your part?” 

“Yo’ bet,” Sorry nodded. 

“Remember there ain’t no danger. Yuh 
have your horse fall an’ sprain yore ankle 
right close t’ my place tomorrow afternoon 
so they can’t expect yuh t’ join the raid, 
I’ll send word t’ Buck that yuh’re crippled. 
Then all yuh got t’ do is t’ sneak in close 
to a sheep camp an’ toss yore bomb under 
it. As Buck's goin’ t’ raid one in Bram- 
ble’s Basin yuh’ll be plumb safe in blow- 
in’ up one that ain’t quite in yet. Mean- 
while, Buck an’ Jose an’ them two fellers 
from Hank’s ranch walks plumb into the 
hands of the sheriff in Bramble’s Basin. 
It won’t matter if they don’t figger on do- 
in’ nothin’ but shoot up a few sheep; they 
can’t make any court believe they didn’t 
blow up that other camp, an’ that’ll be 
attempted murder.” 

Lute’s recital seemed to buck up Sorry 
considerably. It seemed an easy way to 
earn a thousand dollars and a master 
stroke in getting rid of the other two bad 
men who tyrannized over him because they 
sensed that he was all bluff. “Ah’ll sho’ 
do my part,” Sorry reassured. 


Lute and the sheriff got back from 
Splashwater that same day, and the next 
morning the sheriff and his men became 


very bus wy searching for Nola’s Weasel 
horse. rey knew, of course, that it was 
but a blind, hie he felt justified in joining 
in the frame-up because he had been con- 
vinced by Lute that Buck Armstrong was 
the only remaining obstacle to peace in the 
Dug-out Hills. 

Lute spent an anxious, disagreeable day 
wondering if anything could happen to his 
plans. He pretended to ride with the 
posse, but separated from it long enough 
to seek out Obray and warn the sheepman 
to have his men abandon the camp that 
Sorry was to blow up. He had promised 
Sorry this much in order to keep the 
puncher from developing cold feet, and 
he had no wish to have the herders need- 
lessly killed. Then he returned home and 
found Sorry awaiting him, pretending to 
have a sprained ankle. Nothing had been 
seen or heard of Buck and Jose, so Lute 
at once sent Shorty to the cow camp to 
notify them of the supposed accident to 
Sorry. So far things were working nicely. 

But after dark, after the sheriff and his 
posse and Sorry had departed upon their 
various missions, Lute became uncontroll- 
ably nervous. He was proud to think that 
he was the. master mind that had set all 
these sinister forces in motion, but he was 
prevented from enjoying it in peace on ac- 
count of Nola’s persistent heckling, and his 
natural fear that something might go awry. 
So, not long after the departure of Sorry, 
Lute mounted his horse and took up the 
trail which his henchman had just traveled 
before him. 

His chief fear was that Sorry might 
weaken, but he could not quite see why the 
man should hesitate when there was a thou- 
sand dollars to be made with practically no 
danger to himself. But suddenly, when 
he was within about a mile of where the 
doomed camp was supposed to be he heard 
the boom of a rifle shot. He knew that it 
was much too early for Sorry to get in his 
work, 

He reined in his horse and sundry mis- 
givings assailed him. Suppose that things 
did go wrong? Sorry was, as he knew, a 
very weak prop to lean upon, and should 
the fellow ever tell what he knew Lute 
could see his own star fading fast. 
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That mysterious shot in the mght caused 
him a panicky desire to go home at once, 
and yet something stronger drew him on- 
ward to gratify his curiosity. Also his 
common sense told him that he must know 
whether Sorry was going to have sand 
enough to do his part. 

He went on by spurts and stops; spur- 
ring his horse to a trot or lope across the 

open spaces and stopping in every clump of 
timber to listen. He was in the deep sha- 
dows of one of these clumps when the sud- 
den lift of his horse’s head warned him 
that something near at hand had moved. 
A minute later he saw a horseman emerge 
from the brush in the low saddle of a ridge. 
For three rods the rider was in plain view 
and then he vanished down a draw. The 
man on the horse rode slightly stooped over 
the fork of the saddle; there was some- 
thing vaguely familiar about his form, but 
in the moonlight Lute could not quite make 
him out. But he did know that he was not 
mistaken in the horse. Only one animal 
in the country had such an easy, gliding 
gait—Nola’s Weasel! 

For the first time Lute attached due im- 
portance to the theft of the horse. Who- 
ever it was riding him had come from 
where the rifle shot had been fired; and 
tragedy was in the air. 

There was nothing in Lute’s nature to 
encourage him to pursue the horsethief; 
indeed he was overwhelmingly thankful 
that the fellow had not discovered him. 
Lute, in fact, had had all the adventures 
he cared for that night and his one wish 
was to get home undetected; and that wish 
was gratified, _ 

He found the ranch-house darkened on 
his return, and no sign of life in the bunk- 
house. He put up his horse, carefully 
brushed off the saddle marks and slipped 
quietly into the house. 

He went to bed without undressing and 
his ears ached from listening for the re- 
turn of the posse. Perhaps three hours 
later they did return, and Lute hurried 
down to the corrals to learn results. Cer- 
tain awkward movements of some of the 
men he saw were due to the fact that they 
were unloading the body of a man from a 
horse. 

“Who is it? 
cried anxiously, 

“It’s Sorry, an’ he’s deader than hell,” 
spoke up a man who knew the puncher. 
“We found him dead ’bout a quarter of a 
mile from the sheep camp he was supposed 
to blow up.” 

Lute knew that the shot he had heard 


What’s happened?” Lute 


must have been the one that had killed 
Sorry, and he was also convinced that the 
man riding Weasel was the assassin. But 
as yet he had no intention of Jetting any- 
ou know that he had been out that 
night. 

“Did—didn’t yuh have any success, 
Grey?” he asked of the grim-faced sheriff. 

“Not a damn’ bit,” the sheriff replied 
shortly. “There’s been a hell of a lot of 
double-crossin’ goin’ on this night. Some- 
body killed this Sorry before he could 
supply the evidence we was lookin’ for, an’ 
the people who was to do the real raidin’ 
never showed up. I don’t know whether 
you had anything to do with it or not; 
maybe you was sincere, an’ maybe you’re 
just tryin’ to make a fool of me, but Pil 
tell yuh this. Before I’m through I’m go- 
in’ to clean up these Dug-out Hills com- 
plete!” 

Lute eagerly protested his sincerity, but 
his heart was chilled with fear. Had Buck 
Armstrong somehow found out that 
treachery was contemplated? It certainly 
looked like it; but if he had not already 
he almost certainly would. In any event 
things were going to be highly unpleasant 
for one Lute Patterson. 


CHAPTER X 
A SINISTER WARNING 


OB HASKELL could never have 

remained quietly on the dome of 

Table Butte even if it had not soon 
been necessary for him to forage certain 
supplies from the well supplied commis- 
saries of the sheep outfits. His restless 
nature demanded activity. He could have 
suited his requirements in that direction by 
riding on out of the country, but that he 
was not yet ready to do. The Brambles 
had befriended him in his hour of need: 
now they were in trouble and he could not 
abandon them. 

It was the movement of the various 
herds of sheep which at first held his in- 
terest. They were encroaching steadily 
upon the range that by right belonged to 
Thad Bramble, and though the old man 
seemed to have driven them back from his 
fenced holdings and water they were wa- 
tering at the remaining snowdrifts and 
rapidly mowing down the grass that he 
would surely need when he brought in his 
cattle—all in open defiance of a so-called 
“two mile limit law.” Bob knew that 
sooner or later the sheep would suddenly 
sweep over the enclosed hay land and the 
Brambles would be ruined. 
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Bob was real stockman enough to real- 
ize that once 
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cattle business. 
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It was certain that old Hank Armstrong 
and the other cattlemen would be opposed 
to the intrusion of the sheep; Bob had 
heard Buck threaten to take some sort of 
action against them; but with a frown Bob 
realized that he feared Buck Armstrong’s 
help of the Brambles as much as he did 
his enmity. 

Early in the day he had seen a small 
posse of men riding through the hills, and 
had wondered somewhat; but he had not 
imagined that it was a sheriff’s posse pre- 
sumably looking for him not as Bob Has- 
kell but as a horse thief, though he would 
not have been surprised had he known their 
business. He soon lost sight of them and 
returned to his scrutiny of the sheep. 

He saw a sheep camp on the ridge that 
marked the southern boundary of Bram- 
ble’s Basin, moved into position three- 
quarters of a mile from Bramble’s fence, 
though the herd was moved back and forth 
along the top of the ridge in what he knew 
was plain view of the ranch. But it was 
not long until he saw the reason therefore. 
Another herd, yearlings he could tell by 
their rapid movements, were being trailed 
rapidly through the timber above the head 
of the basin to a position where they could 
be dropped quickly inside the hay fields 
in the one place where they were not in 
sight of the house. While Bramble was 
watching the ewe and lamb band, the year- 
lings would be shoved under the fence and 
their depredations would be unnoticed for 
the time by Bramble. The trick would be 
made easy because the ewes and lambs 
made a continual din by their bleating while 
the yearlings were always silent. 

Bob felt that he must contrive in some 
way to give Bramble warning, so imme- 
diately after sunset he saddled up and 
rode down from the butte. By that time 
it was dark, but he rode slowly and cau- 
tiously, picking his way between the sheep 
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camps until he was well below, his inten- 
tion being to come into Bramble’s Basin 
from the lower end. 

On a small fork of the creek that headed 
in Bramble’s Basin and ran past the LP 
ranch and which was known as Bear 
Creek, he suddenly saw a horseman slowly 
approaching. On the instant he whirled 
Weasel into a thick covert of brush, and 
dismounting, held his fingers tightly over 
the horse’s nostrils, and waited for the 
other man to pass. He easily identified 
Sorry, but what business the fellow could 
have there at that time of night was a 
mystery. 

Sorry was riding slowly, and from time 
to time glancing nervously this way and 
that. He had gone perhaps three hundred 
yards when suddenly there was the report 
of a rifle. Bob saw a flash of fire from a 
thicket of brush on the opposite side of 
the canyon, and not fifty feet from where 
Sorry was. Sorry doubled over and fell 
soddenly to the ground. His frightened 
horse fled madly. 

Under the circumstances Bob dared not 
venture forth, He saw a man run from 
the brush, bend over Sorry a moment as 
though to make sure of his identity, and 
then apparently becoming frightened of 
something, bound back into the brush. For 
a few minutes Bob waited. If he came out 
in sight and the assassin was still lurking 
in the brush he might be shot down; on the 
other hand he hated to think of Sorry ly- 
ing there unattended, much as he disliked 
the fellow. He decided to take a chance 
and rode out boldly and up to the body. 
He was not fired at and he swung to the 
ground. In a moment he knew that Sorry 
was dead; there was little chance that he 
could be otherwise with a rifle bullet fired 
at him at such point blank range. 

There was one thing of interest which 
Bob noted at once—the giant powder and 
fuse which Sorry had been carrying. 
“Lord, if that skunk had happened t’ shoot 
this while he was this close he’d shore got 
a surprise!” he murmured. 

There was nothing he could do for 
Sorry, but he suddenly remembered that if 
the assassin had a horse hidden in the 
brush he would have to leave the thick 
brush along the creek and top a saddle in 
the ridge some distance below. If he 
could get there first there was a chance 
that he might get a glance at him. Then 
he discovered that Sorry, because of his 
great fear had been carrying his rifle as 
well as the giant powder. It was a god- 
send to Bob who promptly appropriated it. 
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A little later, when he passed over the top 
of the ridge, he almost met Lute Patterson 
face to face, though he did not suspect it. 
Only the fact that his still sore wound 
compelled him to ride awkwardly in the 
saddle prevented Lute from recognizing 
him at once. 

An hour later, having failed to catch 
sight of the assassin he returned to where 
Sorry had been killed, and almost rode 
into the midst of the sheriff’s posse which 
had just then happened to discover the 
body. He saw them in low voiced consul- 
tation, and then leaving one man to watch 
the body the rest rode on toward a sheep 
camp just inside the basin. Bob followed 
slowly, but nothing happened. Baffled and 
mystified Bob watched them slowly re- 
turn. 

When satisfied that the posse had de- 
parted Bob entered the Bramble ranch. 
There was not even a dog to dispute his 
coming. A short distance from the house 
he dismounted and approached the house 
on foot. He had scrawled a note in the 
moonlight warning Bramble to watch out 
for the herd of yearlings, and after leav- 
ing it in a conspicuous place by the kitchen 
door he beat a retreat. 

He was thrilled by his nearness to the 
one girl he had ever really cared for, but 
knowing that he should never see her again 
there was iron enough in his nature to 
keep him from vain regrets. He mounted 
Weasel again, and this time he rode on to- 
ward the upper end of the ranch toward 
the place where the yearling herd was 
camped. He sensed that the murder of 
Sorry was but the opening gun of a cam- 
paign of violence. That old Thad Bram- 
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ble would be able single-handed to oppose 
successfully the forces that were deter- 
mined to ruin him seemed beyond the 
realm of possibility, grim old fighter as he 
certainly was. A wave of indignation 
against the hoggishness that would bring 


trouble to these good people swept over 
Bob. He had once preserved peace in the 


Dug-out Hills, and he determined to have 
a try at it again. 

At the upper gate he paused and again 
brought out his memorandum book and 
pencil. On a sheet which he tore out he 
wrote in a stiff, disguised hand, “Yearling 
herder! Don’t try to take your herd into 
Bramble’s ranch tomorrow, or any other 
day! If you want to keep alive and 
healthy, quit your job!” 

He deliberated a long time about how 
he should sign the missive, or whether he 
should sign it at all. He felt the warning 
would have more force if there was some 
signature that would appeal to the shep- 
herd’s imagination. Then he happened to 
think of a certain neglected gift of his 
which might help to solve the problem, the 
ability to draw rough pictures. His mod- 
esty had always kept him from displaying 
what ability he possessed in that direction 
so he knew there was no danger of anyone 
connecting him with any picture that he 
might draw. 

Below the writing he then drew the pic- 
ture of a single arm and hand holding a 
loaded revolver. It was to be his trade 
mark. 

He rode on foal the sheep camp, tied 
his horse at the foot of the knoll where the 
herd was bedded, and went on afoot. The 
yearlings had all bedded behind the wagon 
and so he approached from the front. He 
was familiar with sheep dogs, and so when 
the two at the camp came rushing toward 
him in paroxysms of noisy rage he drop- 
ped flat to the ground. Up came the dogs 
within a rod of him, and then suddenly 


rushing them on hands and knees with fe- 


rocious growls he sent them scared and 
whimpering back to camp. With a grin 
he realized that nothing could bring them 
forth from the wagon again without their 
master. 

Then the sheep camp door was suddenly 
thrust open and he dropped flat to the 
ground again. There was the report of a 
rifle that echoed and re-echoed through the 
hills, and a flash of flame that burned a 
trail through the air high overhead. Then 
the door was slammed shut and Bob knew 
that the herder had gone back to bed, satis- 
fied in his mind that he had put the fear of 
God into some marauding coyote. It was 
easy then to advance and fasten his warn- 
ing to the neck-yoke where the men could 
not possibly miss it the next morning. Then 
he rode slowly back to the top of Table 
Butte. 

In the morning that warning was read by 
the wondering herder and camp mover. 
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Their orders-had been to shove their herd 
through Bramble’s fence at daybreak, but 
in the face of that sinister warning they 
feared to do it. When, an hour later, they 
saw old Thad patrolling his fence line they 
felt they had been wise to heed the warn- 
ing whether it had come from Thad him- 
self or not. 

Dave Obray, however, was not so easily 
seared, “Why the hell ain’t you birds got 
them sheep in there?” he wrathifully de- 
manded when he visited the camp at noon. 

They showed him the warning. 

“That old bird wrote that himself. Yuh 
hadn’t ought t’ let him seen yuh move in 
here, but he’s only bluffin’. I don’t care 
if he does blow up a few sheep; I’m goin’ 
v have this range. If yuh fellers ain’t 
got guts enough t’ keep him at long rifle 
range I'll git somebody that has.” 

They had taken their sheep back the 
other way, but under Obray’s goading they 
promised to make another attempt the fol- 
lowing day. But when the herder re- 
turned to the camp that night with his herd 
he found his camp mover lying across the 
wagon tongue with a bullet in his back. 

Firmly convinced that the sinister hand 
with the gun was responsible for the mur- 
der the herder left his herd while he re- 
ported the killing to Obray, and begged 
for his time. 


CHAPTER XI 
JOSE LANDS A JOB 


HOUGH the herd of yearlings had 

been scared away by the mysterious 

warning, which Dave Obray con- 
tended was not mysterious at all, it had not 
applied to the ewe and lamb band on the 
other side of the ranch. Immediately fol- 
lowing Obray’s return from the yearling 
camp at noon he gave orders to the two 
men with this herd to turn them toward 
the fence and let them go. 

Old Thad Bramble quickly saw them, 
but being alone, and having no dog, it was 
useless for him to try to drive them out. 
Nor was there a herder in sight at whom 
he might shoot a warning. ‘True, he still 
had a few rude bombs in his possession 
which he had made for just such an emer- 
gency, but he knew now that the sheepmen 
were not to be deterred by the loss of a few 
sheep. He moved swiftly down Bear 
Creek, keeping in the cover of the brush 
until he was well below his own ranch and 
then took to the hills, circling slowly back 
until he was well behind the herd. Then, 
creeping warily through the scattered 
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bunches of quaking aspens and service 
brush he searched for the herders until he 
finally located them resting easily in the 
shade of a service bush while they com- 
placently watched the herd that was now 
entirely inside Bramble’s fence. The firs: 
they knew of him he had stepped from be- 
hind the bush and seized each man by the 
collar. Finding themselves helpless in the 
grasp of the giant hermit they began to 
plead that they had fallen asleep or the 
herd would not have been permitted to 
trespass. 

“Then le’s see if this won’t he’p yuh ¢ 
keep awake,” old Thad said grimly, and he 
brought their heads together with a ter- 
rific crash that made them both roar with 
pain. 

“Now git them damn’ sheep outa there 
an’ keep ’em goin’, an’ don’t ye stop fer nv 
two mile limit, neither !” Bramble raspec. 

One of the frightened herders sent ee 
dog around the herd and the sheep cam. 
hurtling back to the sound of ranging 
wires, which on the bottom were rippe:! 
from the posts for a distance of half a 
mile. Short as had been the invasion 
Thad Bramble had been damaged to th: 
extent of at least a hundred dollars and he 
had no practical means of redress. 

Bramble returned to the house with a 
glowering but triumphant look on his facc. 
His sister-in-law and her daughter mci 
him with anxious looks on their faces. 

“Thad, what does all this mean?” Mrs. 
Bramble demanded. 

“Just that some fool sheepherders goi 
their heads smashed,” he returned grimly. 

“Why didn’t you tell us there would be 
ali this violence before you took our 
money?” Mrs. Bramble demanded accus- 
ingly. 

“Mother!” Mary protested strongly. 
“There hasn’t been trouble before. You 
know Uncle Thad wouldn’t deceive us.” 

“Tt don’t look just right to me,” her 
mother insisted peevishly. 

There was deep trouble in old Thad’s 
eyes, but he tried valiantly to conceal it 
under a blunt manner. “There ain’t no 
call t? worry,” he assured them. “I’m go- 
in’ t’ git them catile we bought in here 
right away an’ hire a couple o’ good men. 
That'll keep the sheep out. The only thing 
I’m worried about is keepin’ ’em out while 
I’m gone. If they come again while I’m 
away yuh just pull a gun on ’em an’ order 
’em 01 

“We'll leave the place if they come while 
you're away,” Mrs. Bramble retorted. 

“Tl see that they keep out, Uncle 
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Thad,” Mary said bravely. 

The old man gave her a grateful glance 
and stalked away. 

Two uneventful days passed. Appar- 
ently frightened by the death of the camp 
mover, and by old Thad’s treatment of the 
two men he had caught, the sheep were 
moved back to the rim of the basin. Old 
Thad was busy getting ready to go after 
the cattle he had bought, and each day 
Mary saddled the pony that had been given 
her by her uncle and made exploring trips 
into the hills. 

The second day she attempted to scale 
_ the imposing front of Table Butte, never 

having heard that there are but a very few 
trails twisting through the cedars by which 
it can be climbed. At last forced to give 
it up she returned home, reaching the 
lower gate just before sundown. 

To her secret alarm she saw a man there 
waiting for her. She would not deign to 
show fear and she rode up to the gate 
seemingly oblivious of the presence of the 
man standing there by his horse. He was 
very dark, and the smile which he meant to 
be dazzling did not reassure the girl. She 
started to dismount to open the gate, but 
he forestalled her. 

“Permit me,” he said with a profound 
bow. “I shall be delight to open the gate.” 

His every 
word was 
enunciated with 
painstak- 
ing clearness, 
but she per- 
ceived at once 
that he was a 
foreigner, a 
Mexican. 
Rather flashily 
dressed for a 


cowpuncher, too. 

“Thank you,” she said coldly. 

“But first I request that I am permit to 
talk with you,” he said. 

Mary concealed the apprehension that 


she felt. “What could you possibly want 
to talk to me about?” she demanded. 

“Have you not hear of Jose, the cow- 
boy?” he asked. “I am he. And I am 
deeply your friend.” 

“What do you want?” she demanded 
impatiently. 

“You need protection, miss. There 
are very bad mens in this country. Da 
before yesterday one man was killed. The 
day before that my friend Sorry the south- 
erner was killed. Only a few days before 
that Bob Haskell is killed. Then the man 


Croppy. Before that one other sheep- 
herder. Do you not see that these Dug- 
out Hills are ver’ bad place?” 

“Well, I can take care of myself, or my 
uncle will give me all the protection I 
need,” Mary said sharply. 

“But no. Already the sheep have annoy 
you much. They come again. You have 
buy cattle; you must have range and you 
must have men. Now me, I am good cow- 
puncher—none better as all agree. All 
men fear me. I will protect you and keep 
away the sheep.” 

“Tf you’re looking for a job why didn’t 
you say so before,’’ Mary smiled with re- 


lief. “My uncle may want to hire you; I 
don’t know. Ride in with me and see 
him.” 


“Tf you speak a word I am sure he will,” 
Jose said. He opened the gate and gal- 
lantly bowed her through. Then leading 
his own mount through he shut the gate, 
swung lithely into the saddle and rode with 
her side by side. Jose highly esteemed his 
own prowess as a lady-killer. He could 
not imagine how any woman could resist 
his many manifest charms. Though it 
was Buck Armstrong who had suggested 
that he seek employment in Bramble’s 
Basin, and Buck had not attempted to con- 
ceal an interest in the new girl, Jose pro- 
posed to see that no field remained uncul- 
tivated which might possibly be profitable 
to him. 

Thad Bramble did not grow the least bit 
enthusiastic when his niece announced the 
reason for Jose’s presence. Though he 
had avoided mixing in the community life 
of the Dug-out Hills as much as possible, 
the old man had gathered scraps of infor- 
mation here and there. Jose was not alto- 
gether a stranger to him. 

“Thought yuh was one o’ the general 
riders the cattlemen hired?” Thad said 
coldly. ‘What did yuh quit for?” 

“There was been some trouble,” Jose 
began to explain. “You know all the cat- 
tlemen of the Dug-out Hills agreed to hire 
four men, with Buck Armstrong as fore- 
man, to ride the lines and look after the 
cattle at all times, while the separate out- 
fits were each to furnish men for the 
roundups.” 

“I understand — all 
growled. 

“There has always been some trouble. 
First Buck Armstrong and Bob Haskell 
they nev’ hit it off well. Then Bob is 
killed and Buck hire this Croppy. It make 
talk, and when Croppy is killed there is al- 
together too much talk. Then come the 
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sheep on to Lute Patterson’s range and he 
do nothing. Hank Armstrong and the 
other cowmen grow mad. Yesterday there 
is big row and they all split up. Now 
each cowman hiré his own riders. Buck 
he work for his uncle, of course, but me I 
am out of a job. I know you need one 
good man and I come here.”’ 

“Why didn’t Armstrong hire yuh?” 
Thad persisted. 

“He will if you do not,” Jose replied 
gravely. “But they inten’ to fight these 
sheep. They think it be much better to 
do that if I, fearless man, shall be here 
where the sheep annoy.” 

Bramble could see why the Armstrongs 
would be more than willing to have Jose 
working for him if he was anything near 
the kind of man he claimed to be. “TH 
hire yuh,” he said laconically. 


Cuaprer XII 
THE LAW CLAIMS A VICTIM 


HE recent killings in the Dug-out 

Hills had set the whole county figur- 

atively on its ears; much more so in 
the county seat of Splashwater than where 
the killings had actually occurred. The 
Dug-out Hills people were proud of their 
reputation for toughness, but Splashwater 
considered them to be a reproach to the 
county, and especially to Splashwater 
which was just then getting a boom under 
way to bring more settlers to the county 
and make of itself a metropolis. 

Naturally the storm broke about the 
sheriff. At first he had been anxious to 
restore peace as an aid to his real estate 
business, but now he realized that his whole 
political future was at stake. Somebody 
had to be arrested right away, and as soon 
as he heard the details of the killing of 
Obray’s camp mover and saw the strange 
warning that had been found on the neck 
yoke that morning he knew who it was go- 
ing to be—whether the suspect was guilty 
or not. 

As soon as he could get away then, the 
sheriff and a deputy set out for the Dug- 
out Hills. They were in no particular 
hurry, for they were sure that their man 
would not attempt to escape. But they 
were surprised when they met the man they 
sought halfway between town and the 
Dug-out Hills. As they met Grey and his 
deputy separated, thus forcing Thad Bram- 
ble to ride between them. 

“We were goin’ after yuh, Bramble— 
or was yuh on yore way to give yoreself 
up?” the sheriff remarked. 
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“Give myself up? What for?” old 
Thad demanded. 

“For murderin’ the feller they called 
Sorry, an’ one of Obray’s men,” the sher- - 
iff said curtly. 

“T didn’t kill nobody. Tm on my way to 
Goose Creek to fetch a bunch o’ cattle I 
bought,” Bramble said in a dull voice. But 
he had turned a trifle pale. 

“Yore cattle’ll have to wait, for we've 
got the goods on yuh! Yuh killed those 
two men so the best thing yuh can do is 
come clean with the whole story,” the 
sheriff blustered. 

Bramble remained silent, the ghost of 


in his eyes. 
, ‘Teed onect 
Ss mind tellin’ 
yuh,” Grey 
said more 
kindly, but 


with a cunning 
purpose in 
view, ‘‘that my 
personal sym- 
pathies is afl 
with you instead o’ the damn’ sheepherd- 
ers. Give me the story straight’an’ I'll do 
the best I can to help yuh out.” 

Bramble seemed strangely deaf. His 
eyes were darting from one to the other of 
the officers, but he seemed dull of compre- 
hension. The officers had relaxed. They 
could see that he was unarmed save for the 
rifle in the gun boot under his leg, and they 
were so close to him that their legs brushed 
against his, 

But Bramble had lived too long under a 
great fear for him to submit meekly now. 
Suddenly his powerful arms shot out and 
closed around the neck of each man. At 
the same moment he kicked his horse sav- 
agely and as it sprang ahead he lifted both 
men clear of their saddles. While they 
kicked and struggled in the air he managed 
someway to fall off his horse and the three 
of them crashed to the ground. Despite 
his sixty years he was tough as an oak and 
strong as a bull. Neither officer could get 
loose. Finally he got to his feet, dragging 
his antagonists up with him. 

By this time Grey had drawn his gun, 
but the powerful embrace around his neck 
kept his chin tilted upward and he dared 
not fire for fear of hitting the wrong man. 
And then Thad Bramble braced himself 
and crashed them together as he had done 
the two sheepherders, but with more ter- 
rific force. The deputy went limp and 
with a low groan slipped to the ground, 
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unconscious. Grey also went down with 
a fearful pain and ringing in his head that 
made him sick and dizzy. 

For a moment old Thad stood looking 
down at them and then, like a man sud- 
denly coming awake, he jerked his rifle 
from the boot under the saddle fenders and 
started to climb on his horse. For all his 
strength he was slow and ponderous, and 
just as his foot left the ground Sheriff 
Grey raised his gun waveringly and fired. 
The bullet struck Bramble between the 
shoulders. With a grunt he went on into 
the saddle and almost pitched headlong on 
the other side, but with a mighty effort he 
righted himself, 

The sheriff fired five more shots but 
succeeded only in scaring his own and his 
deputy’s horse into a wild stampede of 
their own. The deputy was reviving but 
both men were still groggy. The only 
thing left for them to do was to set out 
on foot to Splashwater for horses and 
more men. 

Thad Bramble, meanwhile, was letting 
his horse choose its own course. Indeed, 
there was nothing else he could do, for all 
his energies were devoted to staying in the 
saddle. A sort of mist was gradually 
clouding his brain, and the hot, heavy sen- 
sation in his back was bearing him down 
frightfully. The horse had fled madly to 
the timber, and perhaps still frightened by 
the inert weight on its back continued to 
pick its way with little thought of direction. 
Tt had got well south of the road, but at 
last it began to bear instinctively toward 
home. At last reaching a small creek in 
the bottom of a canyon it decided to stop 
and have a drink. As its head went down 
the rider plunged over its neck and 
sprawled half in and half out of the creek. 
The panic stricken horse fled in dismay. 

It was one of Houn’-dog Bill Clover’s 
canines that discovered Bramble. With a 
series of loud barks the hound circled the 
body, the ruff of its neck standing rigidly 
erect. Clover came on a run. 

“Well, by gosh it ain’t him after all; 
an’ this feller is still alive,” the trapper said 
wonderingly. 

When old Thad recovered consciousness 


he was on a bunk inside a cabin that 
smelled strongly of uncured hides and furs. 
Above him grinned a kindly, bewhiskered 
face. Thad tried to arise, but his host re- 
strained him. 

“Better lay still, Bram’le; that’s a mighty 
bad puncture yuh got in yore carcass,” 
Clover advised. 

With a groan of despair Thad gave up 
the effort. “I fixed yuh up the best I 
could, an’ now that yuh’ve come to I'll sift 
on down t’ Splashwater fer a.doctor,” Clo- 
ver said. 

“T don’t want no doctor,” Bramble said. 

“Mind tellin? me how.yuh come t’ git 
shot?” Clover asked. 

For a moment Bramble lay silent. Then 
he said, “It was the sheriff done it. He 
tried to arrest me for a killin’ that I never 
done. If yuh give me away I'll hang.” 

Bill Clover sorrowfully shook his head. 
“Yuh’ll never hang, Bram’le. This bullet 
hole is plumb through a lung. Yuh ain’t 
got one chance in a million, but I kain’t let 
yuh lay here without givin’ ye achance. I 
got t’ go fer a doctor.” 

“ANT right,” Bramble acquiesced. “I 
don’t care fer no doctor, but I do want a 
lawyer. I want t’ fix things so that my 
niece Mary kin git control o’ my ranch 
right away without it havin’ t’ be probated 
an’ that sort o’ stuff. I guess I can hang 
on long enough t’ deed it to her.” 

“All right, Dll fetch one,” Clover prom- 
ised. 

“Nother thing. That Mexican, Jose, 
was t’ git his saddle horses at Armstrong’s 
ranch this mornin’ an’ meet me in Splash- 
water. If yuh see him tell him t’ hire a 
couple o’ men an’ go on down t’ Goose 
Creek an’ git them cattle I bought.” 

“T’ll do that,” Clover agreed readily. 

Bramble settled down in the coarse blan- 
kets and fixed his eyes on the ceiling. 


Cuapter XIII 
ACTION 
F ALL Bob’s acquaintances there 
was just one whom he felt he could 
trust to the limit, and that was Bill 
Clover, the trapper. With Bob to think 
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was to act and so one day he skirted wide 
of the sheep camps and shortly after noon 
reached the edge of the clearing where his 
friend’s cabin stood. The horde of 
hounds about the door told him that the 
trapper was at home. He was quite sure 
that Clover would not have visitors, but he 
paused a few minutes to make sure. 

As Bob rode into the clearing the half 
wild pack surged around as though they 
would tear him and his horse to pieces; but 
as usual he went on unheeding them. The 
commotion brought Clover to the door with 
a dishpan full of greasy water. At sight 
of Bob the pan slipped from his nerveless 
grasp. In a moment he recovered and 
rushed forward with mingled yells of joy 
at seeing his friend, and anger at the un- 
appreciative pack of hounds, 

“Where'd yuh come from? I thought 
yuh was dead. What happened t’ yuh?” 
he yelled breathlessly. 

“Do I look like a ghost?’ Bob smiled as 
he swung down. 

Clover pinched his arm doubtfully, and 
then he grinned. “Mighta knowed they 
couldn’t make you stay dead.” He gave a 
playful little shove that made Bob turn 
pale and wince with pain. “What’s a mat- 
ter; did I hurt yuh?” he asked remorse- 
fully. 

“T absorbed a bullet some time back an’ I 
ain’t quite over it yet,” Bob explained. 

“They tol’ me that damn’ little crop- 
eared skunk I warned ye against killed yuh 
an’ then forgot where he lef’ yuh layin’. 
Like a plumb simp I been huntin’ fer yuh 
vith my dogs, aimin’ t’ give yuh a decent 
burial at any rate. How’d it happen?” 

Briefly Bob told what he knew of the 
shooting. “If it hadn’t been for this brass 
stud on my belt, an’ a girl—I mean if it 
hadn’t been for old Thad Bramble an’ his 
- niece—Croppy’d done a complete job.” 

“Yuh was born lucky,” Clover said. 
“But I shore did think I’d found yuh when 
one o’ the houn’s called me t’ look at a man 
layin’ in the creek down here with a bullet 
in his back, but it was old Thad Bramble 
himself.” 

“What >” 
stantly, 

“Oh, yuh ain’t been stayin’ up there 
then?” 

“Not lately, an’ I ain’t heard a damn’ 
thing.” 

“Well, he was still livin’ when they took 
him t’ Splashwater. It was the sheriff 
who shot him. They was tryin’ t’ arrest 
him for shootin’ up a sheepherder.” 

Bob listened white faced while the trap- 
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Bob was on his feet in- 


per gave him what details he knew. “The 
damn’ fools!” he gritted. ‘Bramble didn’t 
kill those men. Why didn’t they look 
around ?” 

“Dunno. The sheriff said Bramble 
wrote a note o’ warnin’ for the sheep- 
herders t’ quit the country an’ stuck it on 
the neck-yoke o’ the wagon where the 
campjack was found dead the next after- 
noon, Sorry was killed right close t’ his 
place, so it looks bad for the old man,” 
Clover explained. 

“Looks bad, hell! Didn't the sheriff say 
that warnin’ had a picture drawed on the 
bottom of it?” 

“Yeah, he did that,” Clover drawled cu- 
riously. 

“Well, anybody could see that Bramble 
couldn’t draw a picture with them big, 
gnarled hands o’ his,” Bob flashed. “I 
wrote that warnin’ an’ I drawed the pic- 
ture. I can prove it if necessary.” 

“I reckon it ain’t necessary ’cause ole 
Bram’le can’t possibly live, but why in hell 
did yuh have t’ mix yoreself up in this an’ 
go t’ killin’ sheepherders. ’Course I kin 
understand why yuh’d kill Sorry; I offen 
wanted t’ do that myself.” 

“Tt happened, Bill. that I didn’t kill 
either one of ’em, but the Brambles have 
been white with me, an’ I’m goin’ t’ stay 
an’ see ’em through this mess till somebody 
gits me,” Bob said quietly. 

“T like t’ see a man loyal t’ his friends, 
but yo’re a damn’ fool, Bob, if yuh linger 
on here,”’ Clover said soberly. 

“They think I’m dead now which is one 
advantage, an’ when I’m resurrected these 
Dug-out Hills are shore goin’ t’ git one hell 
of a shock,” Bob grinned. 

“Well, yuh know yuh can depend on 
me,” Clover said quietly. 

“That’s all I wanted t’ know,” Bob said. 
“All I want is for yuh t’ buy me grub an’ 
ammunition an’ git what information yuh 
can. Here’s a hundred dollars that I al- 
ways keep on me for emergencies. It'll 
pay for what I need.” 

“O’ course I'll do anything in that line 
I kin,” Clover agreed readily, “but right 
now I’m ’fraid it ain’t very safe for yuh t’ 
stay here. They’re li’ble t’ be after me any 
time on account of this Bram’le affair, wit- 
ness or what not, an’ they might stumble 
on t’ yuh.” 

“T didn’t figger t’ stay here,” Bob said. 
“T’m stayin’ on the top o’ Table Butte. Yuh 
leave my supplies somewhere an’ I'll git 
7em ” 


“T reckon I knows the very place then,” 
the trapper said. “I got me another cabiri. 
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fixed up on the head o’ Bear Creek, above 
Bramble’s Basin. Got a stove an’ bed an’ 
a few dishes, an’ I don’t think nobody 
knows it’s there. If yuh want t’ be close t’ 
Bram’le’s place it’ll be a good place t’ 
stay, only it’s right in the thick timber 
where yuh can’t see out.” 

“Tt’ll be a good place for yuh t’ leave my 
stuff anyway,” Bob agreed. 

Clover gave minute directions how to 
find the cabin while they ate dinner, Bob's 
satisfaction in human companionship caus- 
ing him to overlook any deficiency in 
Clover’s housekeeping methods. 

After dinner Bob tied a few immediate 
necessities on the back of his saddle and 
rode back toward Table Butte. He was 
just as careful to avoid crossing any ex- 
tensive open spaces, but his thoughts were 
far different from what they had been that 
morning. He had heard two pieces of 
very bad news from Clover—bad in the 
way that they affected the Brambles. One, 


of course, was the shooting of old Thad; 
the other was the information that Jose 
was working for them, practically in the 
capacity of foreman. 

On the other hand he felt better because 
he was no longer utterly in the dark con- 
cerning Dug-out Hills affairs. He felt 
that the responsibility of protecting the 
Brambles was squarely up to him now, and 
with the friendly codperation of Bill 
Clover it did not seem so difficult. 

The present, he realized now, would 
seem an ideal time for Obray to ravage the 
Bramble ranch. Beyond a doubt Mary 
and her mother would be in Splashwater 
with old Thad, Jose had not yet returned 
with the cattle, and there would be no one 
to oppose the woolies. 

It was heavy dusk when he rode down 
into Bear Creek just below Bramble’s 
Basin, and he had little fear of being dis- 
covered by anyone in the basin except pos- 
sibly some of the trespassing sheepherders, 
and he had better than an even chance of 
seeing them first. By the time he reached 
the point where he had to leave the brush 
of the creek and strike boldly across the 
hay meadow it was fairly dark. 

He trotted rapidly across the meadow 
land and hid Weasel out of sight just back 
of the stable between two butts of old hay. 


He had previously noted that there were 
no lights in the house, and further confir- 
mation that none of the people who be- 
longed there were about was found in the 
fact that the calves had been turned loose 
with the milk cows. 

He moved rapidly and silently across 
the open space between the corrals and the 
house, but paused breathlessly as he 
reached the end of the cabin. He had 
heard something within that sounded very 
much like stealthy footsteps. If there was 
a human being in there in the dark he knew 
that it must be an intruder. It might be a 
rat, he thought, or perhaps a cat that had 
been inadvertently left in the house. 

Then there was a flash of light as some- 
one inside struck a match. All uncertainty 
was now at an end. But Bob did not 
know exactly what to do. He might cap- 
ture the trespasser, but if he did he could 
not hope to conceal his own identity. But 
he had no inclination to let the fellow raid 
Bramble’s house at will because the right- 
ful occupants were away. 

Then he heard the kitchen door open 
and the man step out. Just in front of 
the cabin was a cellar with a high, slab 
cellar-way for an entrance. He heard the 
door to that open and knew that his man 
had gone down there, no doubt for food. 
Instantly Bob glided over into the cellar 
way and peered down. He could hear the 
fellow fumbling about in the dark and then 
the man struck another match. 

It was Bob’s opportunity. He could see 
nothing but the skirt of a ragged coat, but 
he reached down swiftly and with a sudden 
jerk closed the heavy cellar door and let 
the heavy iron hook that fastened it fall 
into the eye-bolt on the door jamb. 

There was a vicious oath from the en- 
trapped marauder and then three revolver 
shots crashed into the heavy door plank. 
Bob realized that his man, whom he had be- 
gun to suspect was only a sheepherder with 
a taste for home cooking, had gone into ac- 
tion with his gun in an incredibly short 
time. He would not do to trifle with. 

Perhaps realizing that the gun smoke 
would only serve to pollute the air in the 
cellar the fellow desisted from shooting. 
Bob grinned as he heard him struggling 
futilely with the door. He backed out of 
the cellar way to consider what he had bet- 
ter do with his prisoner, but as he turned 
about he suddenly flattened himself against 
the wall. 

Looming dimly through the darkness not 
two hundred yards away were half a dozen 
horsemen ! 
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CuarTer XIV 
GUN SMOKE AND BLOOD 


OR just a moment Bob hesitated and 
then he darted into the cabin, It 
was pitch dark inside, but he man- 

aged to find the partition door and get back 
into the more familiar surroundings of the 
room where he had spent nearly a week in 
bed. Through a window in the back he 
could see the horsemen as they rode up to 
the corrals. One man dismounted. 

Bob regretted that he had not thought to 
bring his rifle, which was still on his saddle. 
He had only his six-gun, but at close quar- 
ters he did not doubt that he would be able 
to give a good account of himself if the 
men proved to be hostile. 

He saw the man on the ground open a 
stable door and look inside. For a breath- 
less moment he feared that the man might 
go on through to the back and discover 
Weasel, or that the horse might nicker and 
thus betray him, but the man quickly came 
back out and the horse made no sound. 
Then, with the man on foot leading his 
horse and the others riding, they came to- 
ward the yard in front of the house. 

Bob was compelled to stand well back 
from the window and his view was not at 
all good, but he was positive that he could 
identify at least one of the men. There 
was no mistaking the small figure and 
rather rounded shoulders of Lute Patter- 
son, That the ultra timid cattleman should 
be there at all argued that no opposition 
was expected. 

While Lute and the others remained on 
their horses the man on foot knocked 
thunderousiy on the door, but apparently 
expecting no reply he at once tried to open 
it. Bob had forethoughtedly shot the bolt 
from the inside, and the other outside door 
had never been unlocked. Bob had only 
time to wonder how the man in the cellar 
had contrived to unlock the door so neatly, 
when he heard the man at the door saying, 
“They ain’t here! there ain’t a doubt o’ 
that.” His voice was gruff and rusty. 

“So much the better. We can fix it so’s 
there won’t be no place for ’em t’ come 
back to,” Lute 
Patterson cack- 
led. 

“What’ll we 
do, burn every- 
thing?” a man 
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Lute rasped viciously. “This old devil’s 
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been here long enough holdin’ good grass 
outa use.” 

“T’ve heard,” stated another man in an 
insinuating voice “that ole Bramble was a 
sort 0’ miser, an’ he might have a lot o’ 
money cached away here. Le’s take a look 

rst.” 

“Rot!” snorted the man by the door. 
“There’s nothin’ we want but t’ git rid o’ 
the old skate an’ his folks. I reckon the 
sheriff ’tended t’ the first part an’ now we'll 
do the rest.” 

“That’s right, Obray,” Lute agreed. 

“Hell, we kin look around first an’ see 
if there ain’t somethin’ good t’ eat first. 
I’m damn’ tired o’ mutton an’ molasses,” 
plaintively murmured a sheepherder. 

Most of the other men laughed, but 
Obray snarled, “T’ hell with eatin’; git 
busy an’ rustle somethin’ dry t’ build a fire 
with.” 

Bob could see some of the men as they 
dismounted, and a surge of anger swept 
over him. If there ever had been any of 
the nature of a killer in him it was now. 
A more contemptible action than these men 
contemplated he could not imagine. Grip- 
ping his six-shooter hard he felt his way 
into the other room, for it was outside this 
other door that he thought the fire would 
be built. His fingers were at the bolt 
ready to plunge it back when he heard Lute 
Patterson whispering on the other side of 
the door. 

“Tt’s not true *bout Bramble havin’ any 
great sight o’ cash, but there might be some 
papers that might be o’ use to us—yuh 
never kin tell—an’ anyway we'd just as 
well have it as t’ divide with these hired 
men o’ yours.” 

Bob smiled grimly at this characteristic 
evidence of Lute’s incurable cupidity, but 
it also changed his own plans somewhat. 
He backed slowly across the room to the 
partition door and stood beside it. He 
could hear Obray rasping curt orders to 
his men to go to the corrals and bring dry 
hay. He knew they would certainly dis- 
cover Weasel, and at the most it would be 
but a matter of minutes until the battle 
would be on. He was ready. 

Then Obray set his powerful shoulders 
against the door and shoved. The flimsy 
lock gave way at the second push and 
Obray floundered into the darkened room 
with Lute Patterson at his heels. 

Bob figured the men to stop and light 
matches and at the first scratch of one he 
intended to act. But he was taken un- 
aware when Lute suddenly turned on a 
flashlight. The shaft of light missed him 
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a scant foot, and then Lute turned it rap- 
idly around the room. 

“Hands up!” Bob hissed in a voice that 
he disguised as much as possible. 

He was answered by two startled grunts, 
and the flashlight swung toward the spot 
from where he had spoken. Instinctively 
he protected his face with his left hand and 
crouching low stepped sideways. Lute 
was not six feet away, and Bob knew that 
he could gauge a shot by the flashlight that 
would strike the cattleman somewhere in 
the body; but he hesitated. To shoot a 
man in self defense with a fair chance for 
everybody was one thing; to shoot Lute 
when he knew the cattleman was helpless 
with fear was another, even though Lute 
undoubtedly needed killing. And so, in- 
stead of firing, he leaped at the man who 
held the light. 

He had moved none too soon. Obray 
fired and the bullet crashed into the wall in 
the spot that Bob had just left. Then 
Bob struck Lute with terrific force with his 
shoulder, and the cattleman was hurled 
across the room where he crashed against 
the wall and rolled helplessly to the floor. 
Bob knew Lute would be glad to stay there 
if he was left alone. The flashlight clat- 
tered to the floor and rolled almost to a 
wall where it illuminated a small section of 
the floor along one end of the room. 

Bob also had crouched close to the floor, 
a wise move as Obray’s second shot was 
just over his head. Before the sheepman 
could move again Bob hurled himself at 
his legs and jerked them from under him. 
Obray’s head hit the floor with a terrific 
crack, but Bob also felt a sudden spasm of 
pain, and knew that his half healed wound 
had been ripped open. But he steeled 
himself against the pain and weakness and 
swarmed over his man till his gun was 
thrust into the sheepman’s stomach. 

“Quit it,” Bob hissed, “or TV’ll puncture 
yuh.” 

“For Gawd’s sake don’t shoot me in the 
belly,” Obray begged. 

“Then take my orders,” Bob hissed into 
the man’s ear. “Git up when I tell yuh to 
an’ repeat to yore men what I tell yuh, or 
yuh'll shore git it!” He took a .45 from 
the sheepman’s suddenly nerveless grasp 
and threw it to the other end of the room. 
Then he got to his feet and leaped for the 
flashlight. 

In his haste his knee collided violently 
with the sharp edge of a table leg, and for 
a second the pain was paralyzing. Then 
he reached for the flashlight and discovered 
that it had rolled under a chair. He kicked 


the chair viciously aside, but a noise behind 
him caused him to look around just in 
time to see Obray’s burly form disappear- 
ing through the open door. 

Angered and disappointed at losing the 
advantage he sprang after his man. He 
knew the other fellows must have heard 
the shooting and they would be back. But 
before he reached the door he heard a 
muffled shot from the direction of the 
cellar. As he reached the door he saw a 
tall, slim man reel from the cellar way, 
clutching his throat and staggering around 
aimlessly. A moment later a smaller man 
followed him out with a gun in each hand 
that was spitting fire. 

Then Bob saw three amazed looking men 
in the yard falter, and then break and run 
—the men who had been sent for dry hay 
undoubtedly. One of them stumbled and 
fell, got up and limped away, dragging a 
leg crazily, but his companions did not wait 
to help him. 

It took Bob but a moment to diagnose 
what had happened. The sheepherder who 
had wanted to search for something good 
to eat had dodged going to the corrals for 
hay and had slipped into the cellar and un- 
expectedly run into the man whom Bob 
had trapped there. That fellow whom 
Bob had figured to be only a thieving 
sheepherder had proved to be a veritable 
fighting demon! 

Obray dodged around the other end of 
the lean-to kitchen, but the two-gunman 
had glimpsed him, and suddenly turning 
his attention from the fleeing sheepherders . 
darted in pursuit of their boss. 

Bob could have shot this man down eas- 
ily, but this, of course, was not to be 
thought of; the fellow had proved to be 
a most effective ally. But Bob raced 
around the cellar to keep the man in view. 
He saw him fire a shot that went far wide 
of Obray; and then the two-gunman un- 
expectedly turned and dashed down a shal- 
low swale and disappeared as fast as he 
could run. 

It was possible to overtake the fellow, 
but Bob had other things to think about. 
Two of the sheepherders had reached their 
horses and were leaving at top speed. The 
man with the wounded leg was trying in- 
effectually to drag himself onto his horse, 
and the man who had come out of the 
cellar was still circling aimlessly. Bob 
started for the circling sheepherder, but the 
fellow suddenly doubled up like a shut 
jack-knife and dropped to the ground. 

Then Bob saw Dave Obray rush up to 
the wounded man and throw him bodily on 
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to his horse. The sheepman leaped to his 
own horse with unlooked for agility. Im- 
mediately there came the sound of break- 
ing glass and a moment later Lute Patter- 
son was seen sprinting desperately for his 
horse, which with that of a fallen sheep- 


herder was trying to follow the others as 
best they could hampered by the dragging 
reins, 

Bob had no particular desire to make the 
cattleman a captive. He had little fear 
that Lute had recognized him in the scrim- 
mage in the cabin; Lute had been far too 
scared to notice much but the chances for 
his own safety. To increase that scare and 
make sure that Lute would never again 
personally engage in such an escapade Bob 
sent three bullets, one after another, into 
the dirt right under Lute’s flying heels, 
He laughed grimly as Lute, with a final, 
frenzied effort caught his horse and landed 
in the saddle. 

Bob picked up the remaining sheep- 
herder and carried him to a level place. 
The glaze of death was in the man’s eyes, 
and a great, ragged tear across his throat 
showed why the man was able to walk 
while surely bleeding to death. He was 
obviously a sheepherder, the splotches of 
dried sourdough on the bib of his overalls 
confirmed that. There was nothing Bob 
could do for him and he straightened up 
with a sigh. Then an exclamation of 
anger was jerked from him and he wished 
that he had shot down Obray and Lute 
Patterson as they richly deserved. For 
Bramble’s log stables, season checked and 
dried to the inflammability of tinder were a 
mass of flames. 

His first thought was of Weasel, and 
forgetful of the violent pain that had 
broken out along his side he ran wildly to 
where he had left the sorrel. He found 
the horse snorting in terror, for the flames 
had already reached the hay butts between 
which he was tied. In a moment Bob had 
the horse at a safe distance, but there was 
nothing he could do against the fire but 
watch it eat the buildings, the hay stacks, 
and the corrals to the ground. He had 
saved the house, but he was sick at heart 
over his failure to save the outbuildings. 

Lifting the dead man he carried him in- 
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side the house and laid him gently on the 
floor. Then he himself half collapsed in 
a chair. He had not realized how weak 
he still was until the exertions of the hide- 
ous night and the breaking open of his 
wound had reminded him. But it was his 
body alone which clamored for rest; his 
mind was as active as ever. 

He recalled that the chief evidence 
against Thad Bramble had been the warn- 
ing which he had left at the sheep camp 
with the very best intentions in the world. 
Now it occurred to him that if he left a 
duplicate of that warning with the dead 
man it would positively establish the fact 
that neither Thad nor any of his family 
had written the other one—and it would 
be a bold sheepherder indeed who would 
venture inside the Bramble ranch again. 

He lighted a lamp and on a piece of 
paper wrote, “What happened to this 
sheepherder is a sample of what all tres- 
passers in this Basin will get!” Below the 
writing he drew a picture of the arm and 
gun. Then he pinned the paper to the 
dead man’s breast. 

Now another question had arisen to vex 
him. Who was this tigerish individual 
whom he had surprised ransacking the 
place before the raiders arrived, and who 
had fought with such blind ferocity? At 
first he had taken it for granted that the 
fellow was only a foraging sheepherder 
with a strong desire for a change in diet, 
but now he realized that that analysis posi- 
tively would not do. No ordinary sheep- 
herder would fight like that. 

But who the fellow could be remained 
a mystery. 


CHAPTER XV 
BULLDOG OBRAY 


HOUGH confident that the raiders 

would not return again that night 

Bob waited until the darkness was 
beginning to break away before he left the 
Bramble ranch. There was little left of 
the outbuildings and corrals but smoul- 
dering heaps of hot ashes. With an anger 
that smouldered like these ruins he pic- 
tured the discouragement of Mary and her 
mother if old Thad should die and they re- 
turned to find this condition. 

Instead of proceeding toward Table 
Butte he rode down the Basin to the nar- 
rows. For a moment he was minded to 
ride up to the old cabin where he had 
waited for Lute Patterson to bring him five 
thousand dollars, but it occurred to him 
that if a real search was made for him 
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they might look in that place, and so, in- 
stead, he angled back and forth up a steep 
draw on the other side of the canyon until 
he was over the top. In the center of a 
bunch of aspens he tied Weasel and then 
walked back to the top of the ridge where 
he ensconced himself safely behind a few 
great white boulders, and with his field 
glass ready to his hand waited for some- 
one to come and discover the body of the 
dead sheepherder. 

About nine o'clock the party he was 
looking for arrived, a dozen strong. His 
glass revealed Patterson and Obray and 
several of the LP hands whom he knew, 
and several sheepherders whom he noticed 
with satisfaction were inclined to hang be- 
hind the others. 

Perhaps an hour after the party had en- 
tered the ranch they returned and Bob 
could see that they were bringing out the 
body of the dead man. He wondered 
what their feelings had been when they 
found that warning pinned to the man’s 

= coat. 

At the lower 
ranch gate they 
separated, Pat- 
terson and his 
men continuing 
down the creek 
with the body of 
the slaughtered sheepherder, and Obray 
and his men taking a steep trail to the 
southward that led out of the basin. 

When he was sure the last man was out 
of the basin Bob got his horse and rode 
back down to the road and into the ranch 
once more. If Obray intended to return 
and burn the house it would be a good 
time to do it while the ranch was appar- 
ently abandoned, and while local interest 
would be centered upon the coroner’s in- 
quest over the body of the man who had 
been taken to the LP ranch. 

In the house Bob found several rec- 
tangular pieces of white cardboard. On 
each one of them he printed in large let- 
ters, ALL SHEEP MUST LEAVE THE DUG-OUT 
HILLS! 

Beneath the words on every card he 
drew the usual picture. Before, he had 
been content to try to keep the sheep out 
of Bramble’s Basin, but now he felt that 
he might just as well do a good job as a 
poor one. 

He had no desire to linger at the house 
in broad daylight, for though he was rea- 
sonably sure there was no one to see him 
now, he could not expect that immunity to 
continue long. Before leaving he placed 


a cold lunch in his saddle bags. He cast a 
final glance around. If the sheepmen did 
come again and he must oppose them single 
handed he must have every advantage pos- 
sible. He remembered that old Thad had 
used dynamite that first day the sheep had 
trespassed. Probably the old man still 
had some about if he could only find it. 
He noted then what seemed to be an old 
potato pit in the side of a small hill back 
of the house. He went over to it and was 
not surprised to find there what he sought. 
Not only that, but old Thad had manu- 
factured half a dozen crude but effective 
hand grenades. Bob had no wish to be 
burdened with many of them but he put 
two in his pockets and gingerly mounted 
his horse. 

Lest someone should be spying upon him 
he rode out of the ranch to the north and 
then gradually circled back to Bear Creek 
through the hills, striking it a little more 
than half a mile above Bramble’s fence 
line. Leaving Weasel securely hidden he 
made his way to the top of a ridge and 
settled himself to await developments. 

He had just eaten his lunch when he 
heard the tinkling of sheep bells. Fifteen 
minutes later a herd of yearlings came in 
sight a quarter of a mile below him. Five 
men on horseback were driving them and it 
was easy to identify Dave Obray as one of 
them. 

“That stubborn fool will have t’ be learnt 
a real lesson!” Bob muttered disgustedly. 

The yearlings were being headed di- 
rectly for the fence and they would strike 
it just about where the creek ran under 
the fence. He was half minded to get his 
rifle and start a bombardment at long 
range, but the feel of the bombs in his 
pockets changed his mind. 

He hated sheep with a deep, instinctive 
distrust. He knew that always their com- 
ing meant the ultimate passing of the busi- 
ness he loved. He could see nothing inno- 
cent about them. If it was necessary to 
destroy them to keep them off the range 
he was willing to do it, though he would 
have much preferred to deal directly with 
the men who owned them. 

He hurried down the ridge to Weasel 
and, mounting, rode: rapidly down the 
creek almost to the fence. The herd was 
still on the other side of a low ridge, and 
he tied Weasel well back in the thick, tall 
willows and crept forward to the very edge 
of the brush where he guessed the year- 
lings would appear. 

In twenty minutes the leaders of the 
herd came in sight. They were being 
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hurried forward in a compact huddle and 
almost immediately were all in view. He 
noted now that they were being driven by 
only four men. Dave Obray had disap- 
peared. It was plainly to be seen that 
the herders were extremely nervous. They 
kept well to the rear of the herd and urged 
the yearlings forward with thir dogs which 
raced back and forth feverishly behind the 
herd. 

As the leaders of the herd struck the 
fence they gave soft, pleased little bleats, 
for just inside was tender, growing hay 
from ten to fourteen inches in height. 
And then Bob, poising himself well, threw 
his makeshift grenades one after the 
other, 

“Look out!” yelled one of the herders 
as he saw the first sputtering black missile, 
and the four instantly wheeled and fled. 

Bob had timed his throws well to corre- 
spond with the short fuses which old Thad 
had left. Both landed fairly in the center 
of the tight-packed band as they exploded. 
Bob was sickened at the destruction he had 
wrought. From that moment he ceased to 
hate sheep, but his hatred of sheepmen was 
intensified a hundred times. 

He ran swiftly back through the willows, 
dodging from bush to bush and keeping 
the herders in sight as much as possible, 
but it was evident from the earnestness of 
their flight that they were not looking for 
further trouble. But he found that he 
now faced another problem. The herd 
had been abandoned, but the survivors 
had bunched together again and were now 
far inside the fence. If he tried to drive 
them out he would be in the open and at 
the mercy of anyone on the ridge with a 
rifle, and he was worried about what had 
become of Obray. 

It was not far to a gate, and taking 
chances on being seen by the herders he 
rode through it and down to the point of a 
rocky ridge that came close to the meadow 
and from where he could get a view of the 
house. He was just in time to see Dave 
Obray ride up to where the corrals had 
stood. 

There was no doubt in Bob’s mind that 
the sheepman was going back to finish the 
work he had started the night before. Fast 
as Weasel was there was not time to reach 
the house before Obray could fire it. 
There was but one chance. He leaped to 
the ground and jerked his rifle from the 
scabbard. Kneeling, he took careful aim 
and pulled the trigger. It was a long shot 
and he knew the bullet would drop con- 
siderably ; furthermore, Obray was a mov- 
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ing target and Bob was not so good with a 
rifle as he was with a six-shooter. 

The result of his long shot was most 
unexpected. Obray’s horse gave a sud- 
den, spasmodic start. Then it stopped, 
stiff-legged; then began to pitch, high, 
wild and crooked. The bullet, nearly 
spent, had struck the top of the neck just 
in front of the withers, but hard enough 
to sting like a hornet. 

Followed a few dizzy gyrations and then 
Obray flew out of the saddle. He struck 

—— the ground 
face foremost 
and was appar- 
ently somewhat 
stunned. The 
horse, relieved 
of its rider, 
turned and 
dashed wildly 
back the way 
it had come. 
In a moment 


Obray was up, but he seemed confused. 


He started after the horse, then turned 
back uncertainly. Once more Bob fired, 
this time trying to get his man in the legs 
but missing the mark altogether. The 
shot sent Obray to the house at an awk- 
ward run. 

The situation had its amusing aspects. 
Now that Obray was afoot he could not 
leave the place without placing himself at 
Bob’s mercy. Neither did he dare to set 
fire to the house and destroy his only pro- 
tection. On the other hand Bob could not 
cross the open to the house because Obray 
would certainly pot him, nor could he take 
time to drive the yearlings out lest Obray 
fire the house and make his getaway. 

Bob knew, too, that Obray might start 
the fire at that and take chances on mak- 
ing a short run to the swale down which 
the unknown killer had made his escape 
the night before; but the more reasonable 
course for the sheepman to pursue, so long 
as he was not molested, was to wait until 
dark. The only thing for Bob to do, then, 
was to wait for dusk and then try to out- 
guess and out-general the sheepman. 

Then another altogether unlooked for 
factor was injected into the situation. Just 
inside the narrows appeared a bunch of 
cattle, three or four hundred in number, 
driven by. three men. At the lower gate the 
cattle were turned loose to graze along the 
ridges on the south side of the basin and 
the three riders rode slowly toward the 
house. 

By the aid of his field glass Bob recog- 
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nized Jose. The other two, cowpunchers 
of a sort, he had seen a few times in 
Splashwater. | Bramble’s cattle had ar- 
rived. Bob confidently expected to see 
some action in which he was not to be a 
participant, but for some reason Obray 
did not oppose the men’s entrance. In- 
stead, as they came closer, he ventured out 
to meet them. Knowing Jose as he did 
Bob felt that the sheepman had taken a 
very dangerous course, but nothing hap- 
pened. The men talked together a few 
minutes, and all that Bob could guess by 
watching them was that the sheepman was 
explaining that his mission to the ranch 
was peaceful and that his horse had gotten 
away from him. Jose occasionally waved 
a hand gracefully in the direction of the 
sheep, ana then the four of them went into 
the house. 

Bob would have given much to know 
what was being said there in the house, but 
the risk was too great to attempt eaves- 
dropping. He had nothing but distrust 
for Jose, but he did think that Jose’s pres- 
ence at the ranch would be an assurance 
against further arson. He mounted Wea- 
sel and rode back up the creek. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BOB’S CAMPAIGN SHOWS RESULTS 


T WAS the feel of the roll of placards 
in his pocket which reminded Bob 
that he still had work to do that night. 

He knew approximately where every one 
of Obray’s camps was located and he rode 
the circuit and at every one, in some con- 
spicuous place where the herders could not 
miss it, he posted one of the warnings with 
the sinister picture underneath. 

It was nearing daybreak when he 
reached his hiding place on top of Table 
Butte. His injured side ached and throb- 
bed unceasingly and he was dog tired from 
overexertion and lack of sleep. Human 
endurance could stand no more. He hob- 
bled Weasel and went to sleep. 

It was long after noon when he awak- 
ened and his first act was to take his field 
glass and train it on that portion of the 
Bramble ranch that lay within his range of 
vision. The band of yearlings was graz- 
ing in hay nearly up to their backs. One 
of two things had happened : Jose had been 
either scared or bribed into letting the 
yearlings stay inside the ranch—the latter 
he believed. It was like Jose. 

There was but one comforting thing 
about it. The herd was small after the 
damage he had done with his hand gren- 


ades, and the yearlings did not spread out 
like a herd of ewes and lambs would. They 
kept in a close bunch and the slightest com- 
motion would send them scurrying to the 
edge of the meadow and it would be some 
time before they could be tempted back 
again. Bob wondered why Obray had 
not brought up the rest of his herds to 
complete the devastation, but without ex- 
ception the white camp wagons had been 
moved farther from the ranch that morn- 
ing. 

He prepared a meager meal and after he 
had eaten he caught and saddled Weasel. 
He had cleansed and dressed his wound 
the best he could before mounting, but he 
swung into the saddle stiffly and with a 
groan that he could not altogether repress. 
But, as usual, after he had ridden a short 
distance the soreness ceased to trouble him 
greatly. 

Suddenly he ran fairly into a bunch of 
wild range horses that had reached the top 
of the butte. With one exception they 
were unbroken horses, but the exception 
was a horse that Bob knew well; a power- 
ful, fast, buckskin saddle that belonged to 
the LP outfit. Big Phiz was an outlaw 
and a renegade as his big, wicked head at- 
tested. He would never stay with the 
cavy, but whenever opportunity offered, 
escaped to range with the wildest band he 
could find. But when he could be caught 
Bob knew very well there was no better 
horse in the country ; not so fast as Weasel, 
perhaps, but unequalled for a long day’s 
ride. 

Ordinarily there would have been no 
chance to catch the horse except after a 
long, hard chase to some corral, but Bob 
had completely surprised the wild band by 
coming into the very middle of it from 
the cedars, and against the wind. In an 
instant he had sent Weasel bearing down 
upon the buckskin with the speed of an 
arrow, while with deft, expert fingers he 


unbuckled his rope strap and shook out a 

small noose. He swung his noose twice 

and pushed it out the full forty-five feet. 

Big Phiz ducked his head cannily, but a 
2s 
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fraction of a second too late. The noose, 
just barely large enough to go over his big 
head, settled tight behind his ears. Fol- 
lowed a few tumultuous seconds while the 
renegade fought the rope viciously and 
then he yielded, but with an angry, stub- 
born glint in his eye. 

“Yo’re in for it now, ole Phiz; I can’t 
take chances on Weasel’s havin’ been rec- 
ognized if I don’t have to, let alone bein’ 
left afoot by him gittin’ lame or some- 
thing,” Bob remarked. 

Big Phiz snorted angrily. 

“What say?” Bob asked quizzically. 
“Yuh say I’m in for it, too, huh. Well, 
seein’ as the case stands thataway we’d just 
as well have it out right now.” 

He got off and changed the saddle to 
the buckskin’s back, and then slipped the 
bridle on him. Big Phiz accepted these 
attentions meekly, but Bob had uncorked 
him more than once and knew what to ex- 
pect. With a mental prayer that the com- 
ing set-to would not hurt his wound too 
much he swung up to the middle of the 
buckskin. 

For a moment Big Phiz stood stubbornly 
with feet braced far apart, and then he 
went into the air, swapped ends, and came 
down on legs as stiff as steel braces to 
the accompaniment of an angry, disgusted 
squeal. Bob was so well acquainted with 
the renegade’s bucking that he anticipated 
no great difficulty in staying on. But 
seemingly Big Phiz keenly resented the in- 
sulting manner of his capture and pitched 
as he had never pitched before. With his 
head beginning to get dizzy and his back 
to burn painfully Bob remembered that 
previously Big Phiz had received his les- 
sons when he was weak in the early spring, 
or after a long, hard chase that had taken 
much of the starch and spirit out of him. 

A sudden tricky pitch all but sent Bob 
skyward. He realized then that he had 
to settle down and ride his best regardless 
of pain. If Big Phiz threw him it would 
be the end of the saddle, bridle, his rifle 
and the field glass, for the horse would not 
stop running for miles and miles. Ride 
he did, until with a final, angry bawl Big 
Phiz proclaimed that he had had enough, 
and started to run. Bob brought him to a 
stop after an exciting quarter of a mile 
stampede through the cedars. After that 
Big Phiz was a good, docile animal. He 
would be until the next opportunity for 
devilment. 

After Bob had rested somewhat he re- 
moved the bandages that he still wore 
tightly wound around his body and dressed 
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the wound the best he could and replaced 
the bloodstained bandages for lack of any- 
thing better to take their place. By the 
time the job was completed it was after 
sundown and he had no desire to take a 
night ride in his weakened condition. 

In the morning he found himself able to 
move freely by the exercise of iron will. 
He had staked Weasel for the night, but 
had left Big Phiz tied to a tree. The 
buckskin had been neither injured nor 
subdued by the treatment, to judge by his 
behavior. 

“Tf yuh pitch with me today, Phiz, I'll 
shore in hell bend my gun over yore 
head,” Bob warned. But he had never 
climbed aboard a horse more carefully. At 
first the renegade threatened a renewal of 
yesterday’s battle, but after some careful 
maneuvering by Bob he gave it up and 
went willingly enough down the mountain- 
side. For the time he was all that could be 
expected of a horse. 

Before leaving the top of a butte Bob 
had noticed that the sheep camps had been 
still farther removed from the vicinity of 
the basin. He decided that Clover must 
have had time to get back from Splash- 
water with his supplies and so he first 
visited the trapper’s cabin near the head of 
Bear Creek. Clover had not been there. 
Bob was really starving for news, so af- 
ter waiting only a few minutes he decided 
to visit Clover’s regular cabin. 

He got out of the basin as quickly as 
he could and picked his way through the 
region where Obray’s camps had recently 
been. Beyond a doubt they were getting 
out of the Dug-out Hills as fast as they 
could. He was unable to restrain his cu- 
riosity further. He could see a sheep- 
herder sitting on a ridge watching the 
grazing herd below him, and he decided 
to take a chance on talking to the fellow. 
He unbuckled his rope and rolled it inside 
his coat which he tied behind the saddle. 
That was the only thing to really distin- 
guish him as a cowpuncher. He had not 
shaved for many days so he felt that he 
could easily pass muster as a sheepherder 
looking for a job. 

The moment he came in sight of the 
herder the fellow leaped to his feet like 
a startled stag. The herder half raised his 
rifle and then abruptly changing his mind 
loped awkwardly over to a rock cairn 
which he placed between himself and Bob. 

30b held up his hand as a sign of peace, 
and as soon as he was close enough he 
yelled loudly, “Don’t shoot me, brother, 
I’m peaceable.” 
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More reassured by Bob’s unkempt ap- 
pearance than by his words the shepherd 
stepped to the side of the cairn with a 
somewhat sickly grin on his face, though 
he was ready to dodge back at a moment’s 
notice, and his rifle was ready for instant 
use. 

“Why all the hostilities, shep?” Bob 
asked genially. 

The herder gave him a swift sizing up 
before answering, and Bob noticed that he 
looked first of all for his rope. 

“Wasn’t aimin’ any, stranger, but in this 
country it pays a man t’ know who his vis- 
itors be,” he explained. 

“What’s a matter; bad people?” Bob 
queried. 

“You a stranger here?’ demanded the 
sheepherder. 

“Yep. Jus’ ridin’ through the sheep 
range lookin’ for a job.” 

“Well, yo’re sure travelin’ in one hell 
of a sheep country right now,” the herder 
said sardonically. “You herder or camp- 
jack?” he queried a moment later. 

“Either one—but I ruther move camp.” 

“Well, I reckon you come t’ the right 
place if yo’re lookin’ fer a job with sheep. 
Dave Obray’s lookin’ fer a dozen or so.” 

“How so? Don’t look right t’ me—so 
many men 
quittin’.” 

“Range 
war,” said the 
herder suc- 
cinctly. “An’ 
as always hap- 
pens the sheps 
git the worst of 
it ”» 


“Well, P'll ba 
damned if I 
know whether I’m lookin’ for a job or not, 
but I’m blamed suspicious that I ain’t,” 
Bob grinned, and the herder grinned back. 
With his suspicions finally dispelled the 
herder began to talk, and Bob was given a 
history of the range war from the time 
Obray’s outfit had come into the country. 
With most of it Bob was, of course, famil- 
jar. But there were a few things which 
the herder was able to clear up for him. 
One was why the yearling herd remained 
in Bramble’s ranch unmolested by Jose. 
“Obray wanted us all t’ pull our herds 
in there an’ clean that ranch out complete. 
Said there was no danger ’cause he’d 
leased the place from the foreman, but we 
couldn’t see it that way.” 
“Why not?” Bob wanted to know. 
“Well, lookit all them men that got their 


heads cracked or got killed a-monkeyin’ 
with that place. The last two that got 
killed got theirs from the guy that writes 
them warnin’s I spoke of with the picture 
of a arm an’ gun. It wasn’t old Bram’le 
’cause a lot of us got them warnin’s since 
he got shot up by the sheriff. It wasn’t 
his Mexican foreman ‘cause some of ’em 
wasn’t left till he’d gone t’ Splashwater. 
It’s somebody else, an’ the very nex’ morn- 
in’ after Obray leased the ranch there was 
one of them warnin’s at every camp. I 
got one myself. That showed that who- 
ever the feller is he wasn’t impressed none 
by the Mexican leasin’ the place. All of 
us but Obray has had enough. We ain’t 
honin’ t’ be found layin’ across our wagon 
tongues with a bullet in our backs,” the 
herder explained painstakingly. 

“But yuh seem t’ be quittin’ the whole 
range,” Bob wondered. 

“Them warnin’s said for us t’ clear clean 
outa the Dug-out Hills an’ we’re doin’ it,” 
the herder stated. “We told Obray we’d 
take the sheep out with us, or leave ‘em 
walk out afoot just as he chose. He 
cussed an’ swore, but because he couldn’t 
git men t’ take our places he had t’ tell us 
to stay with the sheep.” 

Bob had to grin at the sheepman’s pre- 
dicament. At least he and Lute Patterson 
were not having everything their own way. 

“Ain’t nobody got an idee who this killer 
is?” he asked. 

“Hell, yes. Everybody’s got a differ- 
ent one; that’s the trouble. ’Course it’s 
some professional killer that the cattlemen 
have hired, but we don’t know who.” 

“Nobody ever see him?” 

“No. But it’s known that he rides a 
fine sorrel horse that belongs to this Lute 
Patterson. Patterson claims he stole him.” 

Bob suddenly felt compensated for the 
trouble he had had getting Big Phiz. He 
wondered that some of his former neigh- 
bors did not suspect that he had never been 
killed by Croppy, but from what Clover 
had told him Croppy had produced almost 
incontrovertible evidence that he had got 
his man. 

“The fellers that seen the horse mighta 
seen him, too, but he’d just throwed a 
couple of bombs into the herd they was 
trailin’ under the fence an’ they didn’t 
have the nerve to stay,” the herder ex- 
plained. 

“Don’t blame ’em a bit,” Bob said earn- 
estly. 

“Obray’s real mad,” the herder grinned. 
“Says as soon as he can hire real men he’ll 
can the whole bunch of us, so if yo’re pin- 
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in’ to be a hero you can sure git on.” 

“T ain’t volunteerin’ an’ I reckon I’ll be 
quittin’ this range “fore yore boss sort 0’ 
drafts me,”’ Bob laughed. 

Bob refused the herder’s invitation to 
have dinner and rode on. He headed di- 
rectly for Clover’s place and encountered 
no one else. The absence of the hounds 
testified that Clover was not at home. Af- 
ter a careful survey Bob tied his horse out 
of sight and went into the cabin. Clover 
plainly had been absent for some time. 
But there was a sealed envelope on the 
table addressed to Clover in Lute Patter- 
son’s handwriting. 

What, Bob wondered, could the cattle- 
men want of Clover? 


CHAPTER XVII 
LUTE IS WISE 


HE letter on the table indicated that 

Lute, or perhaps some messenger of 

his, might teturn at any hour for an 
answer to the letter that Clover had not 
yet received; but despite that danger Bob 
determined to stay in the cabin until Clover 
came back. 

He built a fire and heated water, and 
with its aid and comfort he dressed his 
wound better than it had been done since 
old Thad had attended to it. This com- 
pleted he fell to and gave the cabin the 
most thorough cleaning it had ever re- 
ceived. By that time it was after dark and 
he went out and unsaddled and watered 
Big Phiz and staked the horse on good 
grass. He had about given Clover up by 
that time so he cooked supper for himself 
and disposed of it with zest and satisfac- 
tion. 

He had just finished when he heard the 
frenzied barking of the hounds as they 
voiced their resentment against the in- 
truder, and he knew Clover was returning. 
He had laid aside his gun belt while he 
was house cleaning, but now he slung the 
belt around him and buckled it loosely. 
He expected the trapper to be alone but 
he was taking no unnecessary chances. 

Clover, however, was alone. He left 
his horses standing and strode eagerly and 
anxiously inside. ‘You, is it?” he greeted. 
“Sort o figgered it would be, knowin’ 
what a plumb fool yo’re capable o’ bein’! 
But I got yore stuff out there on m’ pack 
horse.” 

“Fine,” Bob said smilingly. ‘Yuh tend 
t’ yore animals an’ I’ll cook yuh some sup- 
per—but don’t expect me t’ cook for them 
wuthless, no ’count houn’s.” 
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Dang ’em they can 


“T should say not! 
Clover said 


rustle rabbits or starve,” 
fiercely. 

The trapper unsaddled and unpacked, 
but before bringing the supplies inside he 
took his animals a short distance away and 
hobbled them. Then he slipped quietly 
back, but Bob heard him opening the pack 
to obtain a huge slab of bacon from which 
he sliced great chunks for his voracious 
hounds. 

“Looks t’ me like yuh’d orta keep yore 
hoss saddled an’ be all ready t’ make a 
brush run,” he said when he came in. 

“T kept old Phiz saddled up an’ eatin’ 
post hay all last night. He’s gotta eat 


sometime,” Bob explained. ‘What’s the 
news anyway?” 

“Well, Splashwater’s in the damndest 
uproar since the time sis got her hair 
caught in the wringer,” Clover said with 
the trace of a grin. 


“All them town 
boosters are 
down on Sher- 
iff Grey on ac- 
count of them 
killin’s an’ they 
shore got him 
dodgin’ behind 
the brush. He 
shore pulled a 
boner when he 
shot old man 

fone Bram'le. Now 
they say he wuz scart o’ the real killer an’ 
picked on the ole man just t’ save his face.” 

“But—but Bramble—how is he?” Bob 
demanded. 

“He’s dead. That’s why I wuz so long 
gittin’ back. Thought yuh’d sort o’ want 
me t’ stay for the funeral.” 

“Yes, yes. Did—did yuh hear anything 
about his niece an’ her mother—anything 
about what they’re goin’ t’ do?” 

“T heard a plenty,” Clover said dryly. 
“T went t’ see em. Sort o’ introduced my- 
self as a prospective buyer o’ their ranch. 
They never suspected that I didn’t have 
enough money t’ buy the latch off a gate, 
but they told me polite enough that it 
wasn’t for sale unless they got what it wuz 
wuth. Said they had the cattle an’ every- 
thing an’ they wuz goin’ t’ hang on for a 
spell. That gal shore seems t’ have a lot 
o’ nerve.” 

“Lord, they don’t know what they’re 
up against!’ Bob ejaculated. He thought 
of the yearling band even now destroying 
the hay that would be badly needed the fol- 
lowing winter; of the suave, double-cross- 
ing Jose; the dogged, determined Obray; 
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Buck Armstrong, always entertaining sin- 
ister designs against someone; and above 
all of smooth, oily little Lute Patterson 
with his uncanny cunning. One thing 
he could see most clearly was that his own 
work was far from done. 

“They shore got a hard bunch t’ buck 
against,” Clover agreed solemnly. “How- 
ever, I reckon if they wuz t’ sell out now 
they couldn’t git much more’n nothin’! 
They let it drop that they’d sounded out 
a real estater or two in Splashwater, but 
the way things stand now property in the 
Dug-out Hills ain’t worth a song if yuh 
sing it yoreself.” 

“Has anyone suspected yet that I ain’t 
dead?” Bob inquired. 

“Not a soul that I know of. The funny 
part is that the finger o’ suspicion is point- 
in’ right square at Buck Armstrong,” the 
trapper laughed. 

“At Buck?” 

“Yeah. He’s been givin’ himself a lot 
o’ airs lately *bout what a bad man he is, 
an’ the sheriff claims that Sorry turned 
State’s evidence against Buck the day be- 
fore he was killed. Seems that Sorry was 
on his way t’ fix some sort o’ plant t’ nab 
Buck when he got killed, an’ the nat’ral 
conclusion is that Buck wised up some sort 
o’ way an’ potted him. An’ they think 
if he done one killin’ he likely done the 
rest.” 

“Hell! I wonder if he did?” Bob ex- 
claimed. He wondered if Buck could have 
been the man he had locked in Bramble’s 
cellar that night. Certainly the fellow had 
handled his guns much like Buck was cap- 
able of handling them. Bob had always 
believed that Buck would lack nerve in a 
showdown, but the fellow that night had 
believed himself cornered—and then, he 
had fled at the first opportunity. The 
other killings had been from ambush, the 
way that Bob had always believed Buck 
would choose to kill if he killed at all. 

“Why don’t they arrest him then?’ he 
queried. 

“The sheriff is plumb busy promisin’ but 
he ain’t got no real evidence yit, an’ likely 
there’s some things about that Sorry deal 
that he ain’t pinin’ t’ have aired in public. 
She’s shore mixed up, but if they ever 
find out yuh’re alive there’ll shore be the 
biggest damn’ man hunt pulled off that 
ever happened.” 

Bob suddenly thought of the envelope 
addressed to Clover. He had put it in his 
pocket while clearing the table, and now he 
tossed it over to Clover. “Yuh had a vis- 
itor since yuh went away. Lute Patterson 


left this letter. See what he’s got t’ say.” 

With a questioning glance the trapper 
tore open the envelope and disclosed a 
single sheet of small tablet paper wrapped 
around a smaller envelope, also sealed. 
Before reading the words on the sheet of 
paper Clover glanced at the address on the 
envelope and without a word tossed it over 
to Bob. 

Bob’s own name stared him full in the 
face! 

The two men looked at each other won- 
deringly, and then the trapper glanced at 
the note which he held in his hand. 

“Clover: Hand the enclosed letter to 
Bob Haskell as soon as you see him,” he 
read aloud. There was nothing else. 

“Yuh got it,” Clover stated succinctly. 

Bob tore open the envelope and rapidly 
scanned the missive in Lute’s familiar, 
closely written handwriting. 


“In the first place—’ the letter began 
with a businesslike disregard for non-es- 
sentialsk—“don’t think for a minute, Bob, 
that you are fooling me by playing dead. 
I first got suspicious when I saw you on 
Weasel right after you had killed Sorry. 
Then I recognised your voice and I got a 
glimpse of you by my flashlight up there in 
Bramble’s cabin that night and I knew 
that time I couldn't be mistaken. I'm 
keeping this to myself yet and Ictting them 
think Buck is the killer, but don’t make no 
nustake about me having you dead to 
rights. I can fasten these killings on you 
easy enough, and it will be easy to get men 
enough to capture you once they know who 
the killer is. 

“T can still use you, however, and I'll be 
at Clover’s cabin Wednesday. If you ain't 
there for a talk I give you away. If you 
are there we maybe can fix things up. 

IB AER 


Bob handed the note to Clover and 
laughed. 

“This looks damn’ serious t’ me,” Clover 
said. ‘“’Pears t’ me like the only sensible 
thing for you is t’ saddle up an’ leave the 
country.” 

“That’s the last thing I’m goin’ t’ do,” 
Bob declared firmly. “They give me the 
name o’ bein’ a bad man when I didn’t de- 
serve it. I hated the thoughts o’ killin’ 
more than any of ’em did. They wanted t’ 
kill somebody an’ didn’t dare to, an’ I was 
scared all the time that some of ’em would 
do somethin’ that would make me have t’ 
kill ’°em. I know now that a lot of ‘em 
need a certain amount o’ killin’, an’ I think 
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T’ll stay an’ see the job through.” 
“Yeah, I reckon she’s wuth it—now that 
I’ve seen her,’ Clover said dryly. 


Cuaprer XVIII 
A SURPRISING RECEPTION 


UTE PATTERSON arrived at the 
trapper’s cabin early the next morn- 
ing. Clover was outside skinning a 
muskrat. The pack of hounds, which 
Lute hated bitterly because he felt sure 
they chased the fat off his beef steers, cir- 
cled about him noisily, and occasionally one 
of them, with gleaming teeth, would essay 
a leap that made the cattleman draw his 
feet up in alarm. 

Clover, as usual, seized a club and laid 
about him lustily with the appearance of 
making a ferocious attack on the hounds, 
but it could be noticed that his blows al- 
ways fell short, and the hounds finally 
slunk away behind the cabin in response to 
his loudly uttered threats. But one of 


them would occasionally stick his head 
around a corner of the cabin and growl 
threateningly at the stranger. 

“Howdy, Mr. Patterson, light an’ rest 
yo’ saddle,” 


Clover invited when he had 
finally put his 
hound pack to 


rout. 
“Clover, why 
the hell don't 
WER! WK J uh kill them 
VS SS dogs?” Lute 
SYN 


HSS snarled. “Don’t 
IS \FE uh know 

SS they’ re lible t’ 
kill somebody some time ?” 

The trapper shook his head ruefully. 
“°Fraid I'll have to,” he mourned. “They 
seem t’ git more vicious every day.” 

“Did yuh give Bob Haskell my letter?” 
Lute demanded crisply. 

Clover dropped his club and straightened 
up with an expression of indignation on 
his face. He still held the blood-stained 
skinning knife in his left hand, and he had 
wiped a smear of blood across one cheek. 
He was a sinister looking figure and Lute 
stirred in the saddle uneasily. 

“Now looka here, Patterson: what the 
hell d’ye think I am, ghost or somethin’, 
that yuh think I kin carry notes to a dead 
man?” Clover demanded. 

“Dead, hell, ” Lute rasped. “I’ve seen 
him alive an’ fightin’ since that Croppy i in- 
sect was supposed to ’a’ shot him.” 

“Course I can’t dispute yore word, Mr. 
Patterson, but how’d yuh connect me up 
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with him?” Clover asked more mildly. 

For the first time Lute showed a shade 
of doubt. “Because he’d have t’ have 
somebody t’ rustle grub for him, an’ he’d 
naturally pick on you because he’s kept 
you an’ them damn’ dogs o’ yourn on my 
beef for years,” he snapped. 

“Now, Mr. Patterson, yuh misjudge 
them houn’s o’ mine,” Clover said plain- 
tively. “y uh’ve no idee how many jack- 
rabbits an’ coyotes they ketch—an’ I know 
all the calves they drag down don’t belong 
tv? you.’ 

“T don’t want t’ talk about yore dogs,” 
Lute rasped angrily. “I want t’ know if 
Bob Haskell’s been here!” 

y Yeah, but yuh introduced the subject 
by sayin’ they orta be killed, an’ then yuh 
complained about the amount o’ beef they 
eat. I wouldn’t force em on anybody as a 
topic o’ talk, but when anybody goes t’ 
slanderin’ ’em 

“Give us a rest an’ answer my question,” 
Lute snarled. 

“Yuh wuz sayin’ something about Bob 
Haskell. It seems t’ me I heard he was 
wanted for murder. Now, as yuh say, Bob 
has always been a good friend o’ mine. 
D'ye reckon I’d help turn him in if I did 
happen t’ know he was alive an’ still in the 
country ?” 

“Doin’ business with me is the only 
chance he stands t’ keep from gittin’ took 
up,” Lute stated. 

“Shore yuh ain’t got no men out there 
in the brush?” Clover demanded warily. 

“O’ course I ain’t,” Lute snapped. “I’m 
alone.” 

“Well, yuh’d better be,” Clover said 
grimly, “for the first sign of a double-cross 
I see I'll have my houn’s tear yuh limb 
from limb! Now walk in. Bob’s in the 
house.” 

With a covert, timid glance at the hun- 
gry looking hounds Lute warily dis- 
mounted. They surged toward him again, 
and they were indeed a formidable look- 
ing outfit. The largest ones stood as high 
as Lute’s waist, and they were so wild that 
no man’s hands save their master’s had 
ever touched them. 

Clover escorted the cattleman to the 
door. “Them hounds could chaw yuh up 
an’ spit yuh out "fore yuh could git half- 
way to the edge o’ the clearin-—where I’m 
goin’ t’ take yore hoss,” the trapper stated 
cheerfully. 

Lute, whose physical courage was never 
of the best, felt himself trapped by this 
half mad trapper. He had always stood in 
awe of Bob Haskell, and he realized as he 
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raised the latch that he was far from hav- 
ing the commanding position which he had 
expected to occupy. Knowing Bob the 
way he did he felt that that young man 
would, if really present, disdain all subter- 
fuge. If things did not break right Lute 
knew that he dared not attempt to cross the 
clearing on foot unless the trapper con- 
trolled his dogs. 

The sight that met his eyes when he 
stepped inside was totally unexpected. He 
recognized Bob all right, but there was lit- 
tle of the handsome, debonair cowpuncher 
that he remembered. Bob lay on a bunk 
with the covers drawn up to his chin. His 
whiskers, a rusty red in color, were more 
than half an inch jong, and the wound he 
had received, together with the exposure 
and poor food gave him a really wan and 
haggard appearance. Apparently Bob 
Haskell was a very sick man. 

“What the heli,” was Lute’s startled 
greeting, “yuh sick?” 

“*Bout all in, Lute,” Bob responded in 
a weak whisper. 

“What’s the matter?” 
sympathy in Lute’s tone. 

“Shot. That damned li'l skunk punc- 
tured me.” 

“Took yuh a long time t’ feel it, That 
happened long ’bout two weeks ago, an’ 
yuh wasn’t here three days ago,” Lute re- 
torted. 

“It hadn’t got me flat on m’ back then. 
I didn’t come here t’ bother Clover till I 
had to,” Bob replied. 

Lute nodded. “Neglected the wound 
an’ got blood poison likely. Ain’t much 
chance yuh’ll pull through,” he said un- 
feelingly. 

“’Fraid not,” Bob groaned. “What 
was it yuh wanted t’ see me about, Lute?” 

Lute stepped to the window and made 
sure the trapper had not returned. “I 
want that five thousand dollars yuh cheated 
me out of first,” he shot out. 

“How come yuh think yo’re entitled to it 
back?” Bob asked calmly. 

“Yuh promised t’ leave the country if I 
give it t’ yuh, an’ yuh broke yore word,” 
Lute charged. 

es there anything else yuh figgered 
on?” 


There was no 


“I was goin’ to tell yuh that if yuh’d 
hand over that money an’ agree t’ take my 
orders that I’d fix it so that all these kill- 
in’s would be cinched on Buck Arm- 
strong.” 

“An’ what'd yuh want me t’ do?” Bob 
suggested, 

“ft wanted yuh t’ help me show them 
cattlemen their place. There’s more 
money in sheep,” Lute said a bit defiantly. 

“An’ what if I didn’t do what yuh 
wantcd P” 

“Td do like I said—start a man hunt 
that yuh couldn’t git away from.” 

“That is providin’ yuh got away from 
Clover an’ them houn’s,” Bob murmured. 

“Huh?” Lute started violently. “That 
cuss better look out.” 

“But now yuh see the shape I’m in what 
yuh goin’ t’ do?” Bob queried with every 
appearance of anxiety. 

“Tl git along without yuh. I got every- 
thing all planned. It’s worth somethin’ t’ 
know that yuh can’t do any more cussed- 
ness. But I’m goin’ t’ have the five thousand 
dollars back, an’ my wife’s horse an’ sad- 
die, or I'll send the sheriff up here an’ 
hang yuh sick as yuh be,” Lute threatened. 

“Have yuh told anybody else that 1 was 
alive?” Bob asked. 

“Not a soul,” Lute asserted positively. 

“Yo’re figgerin’ on puttin’ old Thad 
Bramble’s folks outa business, too, I 
reckon ?” 

“T damned well am.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bob said dreamily, ‘an’ then 
yo’re goin’ into sheep.” 

“But first I’m goin’ t’ have that five 
thousand dollars,” Lute reminded. 

“An’ second yo’re goin’ t’ try t’ git away 
from here without Clover havin’ his houn’s 
tear yuh t’ pieces,” Bob countered. “Really, 
Lute, it looks like yuh had yore work cut 
out. I’m tellin’ yuh that Bill Clover is a 
bad hombre t’ cross.” 

Mention of the hound pack made Lute 
blanch. Turning nervously around he saw 
the bloodstained trapper standing in the 
doorway with a look on his face that Lute 
imagined was malignant. 

“Vuh can’t bluff me,” Lute snarled. F 

An’ yuh orta know, Lute, that yuh can’t 
bluff me,” Bob retorted. 
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“Yuh won’t kick in with that money?” 
Lute demanded. 

“Nary a cent,” Bob said coolly. “Bet- 
ter chalk it up t’ profit an’ loss.” 

The cattleman was wise enough to real- 
ize his impotency. Nothing could be 
gained by threatening a dying man, and he 
was utterly at the mercy of this bearded 
trapper. “Yuh win, Bob,” he conceded 
bitterly. “But all I got t’ say is it’s a good 
thing yo’re dyin’.” 

“Thanks for the lovin’ sympathy,” Bob 
grinned feebly. “Let him go, Bill.” 

With a snort Clover stepped aside, but 
Lute would not venture forth until the 
trapper assured him he had the hound pack 
under control. 

“What the hell did yuh want t’ let him 
go for?” Clover demanded indignantly af- 
ter the cattleman had gone. “We coulda 
held him here till he come t’ terms. Now 
the game’s up with you.” 

Bob threw back the quilt and stepped 
out on the floor. “Don’t worry none ’bout 
Lute tellin’. He thinks I’m done for, so 
there’s nothin’ for him t’ gain by cinchin’ 
those killin’s on me. Buck seems t’ be in 
his road now—an’ Buck had better watch 
out. An’, meanwhile, I reckon I'll be ina 
position t’ spring some surprises !” 


CHAPTER XIX 
NOLA MAKES A CALL 


ARY BRAMBLE and her mother 
M had returned home. In a way 

their relationship had changed 
since the death of old Thad. Before he 
died he had deeded all his property to 
Mary. The girl owned the ranch and thus 
fell heir to her uncle’s share in the partner- 
ship that had been formed. 

Before leaving Splashwater Mary hired 
a man and his wife to work on the ranch. 
An irrigator was badly needed, and when 
haying came on there would be need for a 
cook. The couple had promised to come 
out the following day; they were to live in 
a tent. 

Mary and her mother left Splashwater 
early in the morning, with the girl driving 
the team of gentle bays on the mountain 
hack that was familiarly termed a “white 
top” in the mountain country. It was a 
long, hard, dusty drive to the ranch, and 
the sun was about to sink behind the west- 
ern rim of the basin when they drove 
through the lower gate into the ranch. The 
sight that met their eyes; heaps of ashes 
where once had stood stables, corrals, and 
stacks, was totally unexpected. They had 
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been told that another sheepherder had 
been mysteriously killed at the ranch, but 
they had not been told of the fire, or of 
the battle that had taken place at the house. 

“I wouldn’t have thought they would 
do that,” Mary commented wearily. 

“They would do anything, the brutes 
that live in this country. I wish we’d 
never seen it,’ her mother said bitterly. 

A little farther on they saw Obray’s herd 
of yearlings grazing placidly in the middle 
of their hay. 

“I wonder where Jose is?” Mary won- 
dered. Jose had had orders to keep sheep 
out at all hazards. 

“He’s probably been killed, too,” Mrs. 
Bramble replied. “I don’t see why your 
uncle had to persuade us to put all our sav- 
ings into a country like this. We'll do well 
if we get out with our lives.” 

“We can’t rightly say Uncle Thad per- 
suaded us,” Mary replied gently. “We 
asked him for advice and he told us what 
the conditions here were at that time and 
we used our own judgment when we went 
into it. He is not to blame because con- 
ditions changed since that time.” 

“Anyway, I wish I’d never seen the 
place,” Mrs. Bramble fretted. 

“Tt won’t be so bad. The sheriff prom- 
ised us protection if we needed it. If 
these men won’t take their sheep out we'll 
send for him.” 

“Precious little help we’ll get from him,” 
her mother said with a sudden tightening 
of her lips. “While you were begging 
him for help that he never intends to give I 
saw a lawyer and started suit against him 
for causing your uncle’s death.” 

“Oh, mother, why didn’t you tell me?” 
Mary demanded. “We can’t afford to 
have the representatives of the law opposed 
to us now.” 

“Tt’s the only way we'll ever get any- 
thing,” her mother asserted grimly. 

Mary unhitched the team and taking the 
harness off allowed the horses their liberty. 
Then, without waiting to go to the house 
she walked out to the herd of sheep. She 
could see no herder, and after a moment’s 
deliberation she rounded up the little band 
and started to drive them out. Almost at 
once a man came riding out from a grove 
of aspens in a little cove inside the fence. 
He was a big man and he rode a big horse. 
His coarse, sullen features were far from 
reassuring to the girl. It was the first 
time she had ever met Dave Obray. 

“Where yuh takin’ them sheep, miss?” 
he demanded. 

“Y’m driving them off of our ranch,” she 
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retorted, meeting his gaze steadily. 

“Don’t yuh know I got this place 
leased?” he asked belligerently. 

“T certainly don’t,” she replied crisply. 
“T own this ranch now, and I know that 
I never leased it to you.” 

“*Yore foreman did.” 

“T have no foreman,” she returned. 

“Yuh ain’t? Ain’t that Mexican, Jose, 
your foreman?” 

“No; he’s only a rider,” Mary said 
curtly. 

“Well, he claims you folks hired him as 
a foreman, an’ I leased this ranch from 
him. These yearlin’s are goin’ t’ stay right 
here till I know better,” Obray said heav- 
ily. He reined his horse and turned the 
leaders of the herd back toward the mead- 
ows. Mary was powerless to oppose him. 

At last comprehending her helplessness 
against such a brute she turned and hurried 
toward the house—to find nothing done 
and her mother in tears. 

“Just look! Blood all over everything, 
and the furniture all shot full of holes,” 
Mrs. Bramble wailed. 

At once Mary became busy cleaning up 
the house while her mother watched her 
helplessly. 

Finally Mrs. Bramble roused herself to 
inquire, “Did you drive those sheep out?” 

“No, there’s been some mistunderstand- 
ing. We can’t do anything until Jose re- 
turns,” Mary replied hurriedly. Her 
mother was too apathetic to take much in- 
terest in things and for the time being 
Mary was glad. 

She had scarcely finished speaking when 
Jose and the two American punchers he 
had hired rode up. Mary was instantly 
‘distrustful o f 
the two hard 
cases the Mex- 
4 ican had hired, 
but Jose was 
his usual po- 
lite, urbane 

: self, 
She cut short his protestations of great 
pleasure at seeing them back. Somehow 
she sensed insincerity and deep disappoint- 
ment behind his words. 

“You weren’t looking for us yet, were 
you?” she questioned. 

“No. After what had happened—so 
much badness—I thought you would trust 
Jose until things were adjust,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“What made you think you had author- 
ity to lease this ranch to that sheepman?” 
Mary shot out suddenly. 


‘ 
rh 


“IT? I lease this ranch to damn’ sheep- 
man? Never!” he astonished her by ex- 
claiming. 


“But—but that man claimed you did!” 
she wondered, 

“No, no. He turn his sheep in and I, 
Jose, make him pay damages. That is all.” 

“But the sheep are still here,” she said, 
puzzled. 

“That is because his men quit. So many 
men killed have scare his herders. He 
have no man to tend this bunch. To turn 
them out now is for the coyote to kill. I 
promise that he can turn them in here till 
he can hire herder,” Jose explained. 

The Mexican was too much for her. If 
she flatly told him to drive the sheep out 
regardless of his previous agreement with 
the sheepman he would perhaps be of. 
fended and quit, and then she would have 
no one to look after the cattle. 

“Very well,” she said, “but you tell the 
man that he must have his sheep out in 
three days, and I want you to. detail one of 
your men to keep them herded off the 
meadow.” 

Jose acquiesced with outward grace and 
immediately rode over to the low knoll 
where Obray could be seen bedding the 
yearlings down for the night. 

The three men were eating dinner the 
next day when someone rode up to the 
front of the log house. Mary stepped to 
the door and saw a handsome young wo- 
man on a black horse. She had noticed 
her at her uncle’s funeral at Splashwa- 


ter. 

- “T’m Nola Patterson, my dear,” said the 
woman, “I attended your uncle’s fu- 
neral, but I didn’t get to speak to you, so I 
rode right up here as soon as I heard you’d 
come back here. You know I’m your 
nearest neighbor.” 

A sense of overwhelming pleasure and 
relief at finding a friend of her own sex 
flowed over Mary. “Won’t you please get 
down and come in?” she invited. 

Nola dismounted and came into the 
house. At sight of the three punchers a 
quizzical smile came over her face. “Hello, 
Jose,” she greeted the Mexican familiarly. 
‘fooks like you were making yourself right 
at home.” 

Jose smiled and bowed. 

“Have you turned your ranch into a 
sheep pasture?” Nola inquired pleasantly 
of Mary. “I see you have a herd of sheep 
on your meadow, and three sheepherders. 
at your table.” 

Jose lacked a sense of humor. “We 
are not sheepherders; we are riders,” he 
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declared with eyes flashing indignantly. 

“Well, whatever you are you'd do your 
own cooking and eat outside if you were 
working for me,” Nola retorted. 

The three men quickly excused them- 
selves and Nola’s manner altered imme- 
diately. “You know, my dear,” she said 
effusively, “I like you, and I liked that old 
hermit uncle of yours, what I saw of him. 
If you stay here I want you to visit me. 
Are you going to stay?” 

“We're going to try to,” Mary answered. 

“TI don’t see much chance,” Nola said 
bluntly. “If the sheepmen don’t destroy 
your crops and your range Jose and the 
other crooks in this country will steal you 
blind.” 

“TIsn’t Jose dependable?” 

“’Bout as much so as a blind rattle- 
snake.” 

“I don’t know what to do,” Mary con- 
fessed doubtfully. “We're tied up in this 
so that we can’t quit. I think we could 
do all right if they’d only leave us alone. 
But perhaps we'll have to sell for what we 
can get.” 

“That won’t be much with conditions 
the way they are in the Dug-out Hills,” 
Nola stated. 

“That’s why we don’t want to sell.” 

“You'll have to unless you get rid of 
Jose and get somebody to look after your 
interests who can hold their own with these 
crooks,” 

“Your husband is a cattleman; couldn’t 
you recommend somebody?” Mary asked 
anxiously. 

“T sure could. I’d recommend the fel- 
low who has been killing off these shcep- 
herders and warning the others to get clear 
of the Dug-out Hills,” Nola said grimly. 

Mary was shocked. “Oh, I never want 
to see that fellow,” she cried. “Who do 
you suppose it is?” 

“Tf Bob Haskell wasn’t dead I’d say it 
was he,” Nola said. 

“Oh, no, he couldn’t do that,” Mary 
cried defensively. 

Nola gave the girl a queer, quizzical 
look, “I didn’t know you were acquainted 
with Bob.” 

Mary flushed guiltily. ‘“Ye-s, I’ve met 
him,” she confessed. But she could not 
tell her visitor the circumstances under 
which she had met him, nor the fact that 
she had not known his name until she had 
kappened to see his picture and an account 
of his supposed killing at the hands of 
CTOppy in a copy of the Splashwater Tri- 

une. 

Nola was silent a long time. Then, “If 
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I were you folks I’d sell out for what I 
could get.” 

“Would your husband give us anywhere 
near what our property is worth?” Mary 
asked quickly, suddenly suspicious on her 
own account. 

“Tl speak to him about it,” Nola prom- 
ised. “Come and see me sometime,” she 
invited again as she rode away, but for 
some reason there was not so much cor- 
ome! in her tone as there had been be- 

ore. 


CHAPTER XX 
NOLA HAS HER REVENGE 


VERY cattleman in the Dug-out 
Hills had been summoned to a meet- 
ing in the little log schoolhouse 

where their sons and daughters were oc- 
casionally trained in the ways of scholar- 
ship. The call had been sent out by the 
sheriff of the county who announced boldly 
that he meant to have a showdown with 
the denizens of the Dug-out Hills. It was 
in the nature of a challenge, and without 
exception the cowmen were there to see 
what it all meant. 

Back of the sheriff, though the cattlemen 
did not suspect it, was Lute Patterson. 
Lute arrived with the sheriff and he was 
worried and anxious as they took their 
stand on the little porch and watched the 
cattlemen drifting in. When Buck Arm- 
strong dismounted and strode into the 
schoolhouse Lute’s nerves were at their 
highest tension. Buck gave Lute and the 
sheriff a hard, defiant glance, but as there 
was no one present except these two from 
whom he had anything to fear he went 
boldly inside. 

Buck knew of the general talk that he 
might be the mysterious killer. As there 
was no definite 
charge and no 


real evidence 
against him he 
felt flattered, 


and gloated in 
the notoriety it 
gave him. But 
this day there 
was fear in his 
heart. He would 

Bee gladly have stay- 
ed away could he have done so without los- 
ing his prestige as a bad man and a gun- 
fighter. He was not afraid that he would 
be convicted of murder, but he did fear 
that circumstances might combine to make 
him resist arrest or lose his reputation. 
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When the cattlemen were finally all in the 
building and the sheriif strode up to the 
front with Lute following closely behind 
him he smiled sardonically. But when 
the door opened and four heavily armed 
deputy sheriffs from Splashwater walked 
in and took positions on each side of the 
door Buck’s smile became frozen. 

Lute enjoyed a moment of elation as he 
furtively watched Buck and then he expe- 
rienced his shock as the door opened again 
and Nola entered. She was, as usual, 
dressed in rather loud colors, and though 
she was the only woman present she 
seemed very much at home as she smilingly 
found a seat. 

Prompted by the sheriff Lute stepped 
forward, his greed battling successfully 
against his cowardice. “Neighbors,” he 
began, “‘there’s been too much killin’ in 
the Dug-out Hills. Our reputation as 
good citizens is at stake. That means a 
lot more to me than my standin’ as a cow- 
man.” 

The assembled cattlemen wondered what 
was coming next. They did know that 
Lute was not speaking the truth. 

“We can’t buck the law no longer,” Lute 
went on. “For my part I’m through fight- 
in’ the sheepmen. If I can’t hold the 
range without killin’ people, I’ll give it up. 
Now we'll hear from the sheriff.” 

Sheriff Grey strode aggressively for- 
ward. “I’m hopin’ the rest o’ you’s got 
sense enough to take the same stand Pat- 
terson’s takin’,” he began without cere- 
mony. “I know that these killings have 
been instigated by at least some of you 
men. I’m sure the actual killer is within 
the sound of my voice.” He paused for a 
moment and his eyes rested squarely upon 
Buck Armstrong. 

Buck flushed. Thus almost directly 
challenged it seemed to him that his stand- 
ing required that he do something. He 
half arose. 

“Set down, you,” the sheriff rasped 
sharply. 

Buck had his friends there and knew it. 
But how far they would stay with him in 
open opposition to the law was problem- 
atical. With rather more speed than grace 
he slumped back into his seat. 

“Patterson has set yuh a good example,” 
the sheriff went on calmly. “There’s just 
one thing I want from you men today and 
that is a pledge that you repudiate the work 
of this hired killer, and that you pledge 
yourselves not to resist any movement of 
sheep with violence unless it is your deeded 
land that is trespassed upon, and then you 


are to use no more force than is necessary 
to eject the sheep. The herders are to be 
let alone,” 

From all over the house came a chorus 
cof disapproval and protest. The cattle- 
men realized that it meant nothing less than 
an end to their business. Buck began to 
breathe easier. 

“What is it you object to?” Grey snap- 
ped. “Is it to quit protecting this hired 
killer?” 

Old Hank Armstrong got the floor, and 
the tumult subsided while he tried to sub- 
due his anger enough to speak. “It strikes 
me, Mr. Sheriff, that yuh’re doin’ a lot o’ 
guess-work,” he said. “As far as any 
hired killer is concerned, or any killer of 
any kind, I’ve never heard of one—an’ I 
think I would if there’d been any.” 

Grey turned to Lute Patterson sugges- 
tively, 

Again Lute got to his feet, but his face 
was pale. This was the moment he 
dreaded, and he hung behind the sheriff as 
much as he could. “Boys,” he said in a 
thin, shaky voice, “when anybody’s got the 
best o’ yuh it’s wisdom t’ make the best 
terms yuh can. We ain’t all mixed up in 
this, so fur the sake of them here as ain’t 
it’s best for the rest of us t’ come clean.” 

The looks of sudden suspicion that he 
saw suddenly shot from neighbor to neigh- 
bor made him laugh inwardly. With a 
single sentence he had created the discord 
he had hoped for. 

“T know none of us really intended for 
things to go so fur, an’ so I say let the 
man who exceeded the authority we give 
him face the music,” he finished, and sat 
down. 

“Who’s the man yo’re alludin’ to?” old 
Hank Armstrong yelled. 

“Buck Armstrong,” Lute snarled defi- 
antly. 

Into Buck’s eyes came the look of a trap- 
ped animal. He realized that Lute Pat- 
terson had been too cunning for him. He 
regretted that his vanity had prompted 
him to come, but he had not thought that 
Lute would dare to openly accuse him. Put 
now that Lute had gone so far Buck did 
not doubt that Lute would also collect 
enough perjured testimony to convict him. 
Then, as fear and hatred gripped him his 
hand shot toward his gun. He would have 
revenge upon Lute at least. 

“Don’t mcve, Armstrong,” called a voice 
from behind him. Buck glanced over his 
shoulder and saw the guns of two deputy 
sheriffs trained upon him, The other two 
were watching the crowd. The gun re- 
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mained where it was, and in a moment a 
deputy had reached him acd slipped on the 
handcuffs. — 

The cattlemen were stunned. Each one 
was conscious of his own innocence, but as 
Lute had just confessed to having helped 
to hire Buck to terrorize the sheepmen they 
naturally concluded that though they had 
not been consulted other cattlemen had. 
None of them doubted that old Hank was 
implicated. And Buck had been parading 
his badness, 

“Before yuh arrest my nephew I want 
t? know what evidence yuh got?” old Hank 
howled. 

“There Nola 
drawled. 

“What do yuh mean, ma’am?” the sher- 
iff demanded. Lute looked sick. 

“I mean there can’t be any evidence 
against Buck because I happen to know 
that another man did this killing,” Nola 
replied, getting to her feet. She threw a 
glance of insolent 
amusement at 
Buck, and then fo- 
cussed her gaze 
upon her cringing 
husband. 

“What do you 
know about it?” 
Grey snapped. 

For a moment 
Nola hesitated. 

: The moment she 
had heard Mary Bramble confess that she 
knew Beb Haskell her quick wits had 
fathomed the mystery of Bob’s supposcd 
death. In an instant the reason why his 
body could never be found, and why her 
Weasel horse had disappeared was ex- 
plained. She knew that Mary Bramble 
had not been in the country long enough 
to have formed the kind of friendship for 
him which her quick defense of him im- 
plied before his disappearance. Her re- 
sentment against Bob for his failure to 
respond to her overtures flashed into her 
mind anew. The double opportunity of 
revenging herself upon him and upon her 
husband which this meeting afforded could 
not be overlooked. But at the last mo- 
ment she almost weakened as something of 
ner old feeling toward Bab came back. But 
the sensation she had created appealed too 
strongly to her dramatic instinct. 

“You might know,” she said, “that Buck 
Armstrong never had the nerve to do what 
has been done. In fact there’s only been 
one man in this country with nerve and 
brains enough to scare all the sheepherd- 
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isn’t any,” Patterson 


ers out of the country like they have. been 
scared.” 

She paused, 

“Who do yuh mean?” Grey prompted. 

“Bob Haskell, of course,” she smiled. 

“But Bob’s dead,” a dozen men chor- 
used. 

“Did they ever find his body?” Nola 
countered, 

“Tt’s generally conceded that he was 
killed. The bullet holes in his saddle 
showed he had t’ be,”’ Grey argued weakly. 

“Well, I happen to know that he is still 
alive,” Nola said in a tone that carried con- 
viction. “Now listen. Since the first 
sheepherder was killed every one of them 
has been killed in Bramble’s Basin. They 
were warned first just to stay out of there. 
I happen to know that he was only 
wounded and he was nursed back to health 
by the Brambles. He’s still in the coun- 
try—and he’ll probably kill a lot more of 
you before he’s through.” 

Not a murmur greeted her statement. 
The men were too stupefied to talk, but 
not a man doubted the truth of what she 
had said. It cleared up a lot of things. 

“For one thing he’s riding my horse and 


saddle,” Nola added. 

“Did you loan ’em to him?” the sheriff 
snapped. 

“Perhaps,” she replied flippantly. 


Again old Hank Armstrong got the 
floor, and his harsh. angry voice compelled 
attention. ‘Before we leave I wanta know 
what kind of a damn’, rotten deal Lute 
Patterson an’ the sheriff was fixin’ up 
against us fellers, an’ especially Buck?” he 
roared, 

“Patterson told me Buck was the killer ; 
that a few of you had hired him to do it, 
that’s all I know,” the sheriff snapped. 

“Well, we did have him hired as a rider, 
an’ I supposed he was responsible for them 
killin’s. An’ even if he didn’t do them 
killin’s in Bramble’s Basin there’s others 
that I know damn’ well Bob Haskell never 
done, so don’t crowd me too fur,” Lute 
snarled like the rat in a corner that he 
really was. 

He kept under the wing of the big sher- 
iff. He knew there were men there who 
would gladly bend a gun over his head at 
the first opportunity. He was thankful 
that Buck was handcuffed, but his own 
mood was fully as murdercus as Buck’s 
could have been. He wanted most earn- 
estly to get his hands on Nola’s white 
throat, and choke the life out of her. 

The cattlemen drifted hurriedly outside, 
where they congregated in little, buzzing: 
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groups. The sheriff and his deputies, 
scarcely less angry and puzzled, liberated 
Buck Armstrong and mounted their horses. 
Lute stayed with them, enduring their 
abuse until they were well away from the 
schoolhouse and the angry cattlemen. 

Buck Armstrong, now that he was free 
once more, imagined himself to be the 
hero of the occasion. He strutted up to 
Nola. “If yuh hadn’t been here this af- 
ternoon, Nola, yuh’d surer than hell ’a’ 
been a widow by now,” he told her. 

She scorched him with her scorn, 
“Well, there might be worse things than 
that,” she snapped, and turned away. 


Cuapter XXI 
CLOVER TAKES A HAND 


HERE had been one interested ob- 

server of that schoolhouse meeting 

who had not been present. Bill 
Clover, the trapper, had happened to see 
the cattlemen gathering and he had worked 
his way into a grove of timber where he 
could see the schoolhouse without being 
seen. He arrived there, however, just as 
the meeting was breaking up. From the 
air of excitement evident there it was not 
hard for him to discern that something un- 
usual was in the wind. 

Soon two cattlemen whom he knew 
mounted their horses and rode away. He 
had just time to reach the road and inter- 
cept them. At his word of salutation they 
nodded and would have passed on had he 
not stepped directly in front of their 
horses. 

“What’s up?’ he wanted to know. 
“Looks like one hell of a lot 0’ excitement 
down t’ the schoolhouse. *Lection, or 
somethin’ ?” 

“No, just cattleman’s meeting,” one man 
said gruffly and would have ridden on had 
not his partner suddenly displayed some in- 
terest in the trapper. 

“Look here,” said the other man, “you 
used to be quite friendly with Bob Has- 
kell, didn’t yuh? Seen anything of him 
lately ?” 

“Bob? Why I heard he was dead,” 
Clover replied. 

“Dead hell!” the man rasped. “He’s the 
bird that’s been doin’ all this killin’,.” 

“Yuh say so?’ Clover queried in well 
feigned amazement. “However’d yuh find 
it out ?” 

“Noly Patterson sprung it down to that 
meeting that old Thad Bramble’s folks 
have Deen protectin’ him, an’ he’s been 
killin’ sheepherders for ’em in payment.” 


“Far as I’m concerned,” remarked the 
other man bitterly, “more power to his 
arm!” 

They rode on and Clover hastily headed 
for home, followed by his hounds. The 
trapper was in a quandary about what 
course to pursue. He decided that Bob’s 
confident guess concerning Lute’s proce- 
dure had been partially right and partially 
wrong. Patterson, perhaps, had not 
meant to give Bob away; but he had con- 
fided to his wife, and that had done the 
business. One thing he did know, how- 
ever, was that Bob must be warned at 
once, and Bob had gone back to Table 
Butte or to the cabin at the head of Bear 
Creek in the upper part of Bramble’s 
Basin. 

The trapper happened to be on foot and 
so he had to return to his cabin and catch 
his horse, an animal he had selected for 
gentleness rather than speed. He cut 
straight through the timber, but at that he 
had four miles to go. He arrived at the 
edge of the clearing in which stood his 
cabin just in time to see a man come out 
of his cabin and fling himself on his horse. 
The man was Lute Patterson. Immedi- 
ately Clover stepped out and yelled for the 
cattleman to stop. The menace of the 
thundering hounds was enough to make 
Lute comply. 

“What the hell yuh doin’ in my cabin?” 
Clover demanded wrathfully. 

“T—I wanted to see Bob Haskell,” Lute 
quavered. “What’ve yuh done with him?” 

“Mebbe I buried him,” Clover said 
cryptically, “What’d yuh want o’ him?” 

“T just wanted t’ ask him a question,” 
Lute said after a brief hesitation. ‘“Is— 
is he really dead?” 

“He, didn’t look like livin’ long yesterday, 
did he?” Clover re- 
torted, 

“Did he give you 
that five thousand 
dollars?’ Lute 
gulped. 

“Looky here, 

you,” Clover said 
savagely, “yuh think yo’re a hell of a lot 
around this country, but I never truckled 
to yuh, an’ by God I never will! I want t’ 
tell yuh this. Bob Haskell never took a 
cent of yore damned, lousy money. But if 
he had o’ done it, yuh’d never git it 
back.” 

“That’s all right,” Lute said placatingly. 
“T’ve about come to think myself that he 
never got that money. In fact I’m sure of 
it. Is Bob really dead? 


Yuh must ’a? 
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been in a hell of a hurry to bury him.” 

Clover was puzzled hov’ to answer. 
“You went away from here breathin’ 
threats,” he said. “Do yuh think I’d leave 
my friend here to be dragged around dead 
or alive? I knowed*J could plant him 
where he never could be found.” 

Lute spurred his horse forward tenta- 
tively, and when he found the trapper was 
not going to stop him he broke into a lope. 
He had hoped to find Bob Haskell still 
alive, but he had found out what he had 
come for. Nola’s amazing knowledge that 
Bob was still alive had set him to thinking. 
The only way he could figure out how she 
had come by the information was that she 
had never given Bob the five thousand and 
consequently had kept track of his move- 
ments in some way. Lute wondered why 
he had ever been so foolish as to trust Nola 
with such an amount of money, and he 
cursed himself for his short-sightedness in 
not perceiving the fact that Bob had never 
received the money as soon as he learned 
that he was alive, for Bob Haskell, what- 
ever else he might be, was a man of his 
word; and if he had received the money 
he would have left the country. 

He did not know as yet just what he 
was going to do about it, but it added to 
his overmastering anger against his wife. 
She was forever bringing his schemes to 
naught, and she was surely driving him to 
the verge of desperation. 

Bill Clover at once caught his antique 
saddle horse and started out to warn Bob 
Haskell. He knew Bob’s plans for the 
day, and so he was quite confident that he 
would find him at or near the cabin in 
Bramble’s Basin. He knew that if he 
made good time, according to his mount, it 
would be dark before he could hope to find 
Bob. That there would soon be a blood- 
thirsty man hunt for his friend he was cer- 
tain, but the casual remark of one of the 
cattlemen he had talked with caused him to 
hope that it would not be in full blast un- 
til the sheriff could bring men from 
Splashwater. 

The best and nearest route was to ride 
into the basin through the narrows, and 
this was the route the trapper chose. He 
had no reason to think that anyone would 
interfere with him and so he made no effort 
at concealment. It was in the narrows 
that he first observed that five horsemen 
had gone up that way ahead of him, This 
naturally excited his curiosity, and he 
urged his decrepit steed to still greater ex- 
ertions. But when he reached the lower 
gate into the Bramble ranch he heaved a 
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sigh of relief as he noted that the horsemen 
had turned in there. 

He rode on past the gate a distance of a 
hundred yards and then paused uncer- 
tainly. He knew just how anxious Bob 
was for news concerning the Brambles, 
and he knew if he could report to Bob that 
all was well with them he might be per- 
suaded to leave the country at once; other- 
wise not. Finally, after a mental argu- 
ment with himself, he turned and rode 
back. 

He saw the five horses standing in front 
of the log house long before he reached it. 
His own approach was unobserved, and he 
dismounted and walked close along the 
side of the house. Loud, angry voices 
came to him before he could distinguish 
words. As he got closer he recognized the 
voice of Sheriff Grey. 

“There’s no use t’ quibble,” the sheriff 
was saying loudly. “We know that you 
know where this man Haskell is. If you 
don’t kick in with the truth we'll have to 
take you to jail, that’s all.” 

“We don’t know, I tell you,” came a 
girl’s clear voice. “It is true he came here 
badly wounded, but when he was barely 
able to walk he left us, and we haven't 
seen or heard from him since. It was be- 
fore you killed my uncle.” 

“Yuh can’t stuff us with a tale like that. 
What about all them papers with the pic- 
tures of an arm and gun on ’em that was 
left around here wherever the dead men 
were found?” 

“We don’t know anything about them,” 
Mary insisted. 

“Yuh folks thought yuh had me when 
yuh started suit against me because I 
killed Bramble in the course o’ duty, didn’t 
yuh? Well, the shoe’s on the other foot 
now, an’ I don’t care how hard it pinches,” 
the sheriff said furiously. 

“You can’t take mother to jail. She’s 
ill,” Clover heard the girl say, and noted 
that there was a tremor of alarm and fear 
in her voice. 

“Like hell I can’t,” the sheriff retorted 
bluntly. “The only thing can stop me is 
for yuh to tell where Haskell is.” 

“But we can’t tell,” the girl half sob- 
bed. 

There was a pause. 
could?” Grey shot out. 

“No, I don’t think I would tell you,” 
Mary replied clearly. 

“All right, Joe, go ketch a team an’ 
hook it on their buggy,” the sheriff di- 
rected a deputy. 

The deputy called Joe met Bill Clover in 


“Would yuh if yuh 
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the doorway. “Who the hell are you?” 
he demanded. 

“Just a poor trapper,” Clover replied 
humbly. He removed his hat and stepped 
inside. “I beg yore pardon, Mr. Sheriff, I 
couldn’t he’p hearin’ what was said a min- 
ute ago, an’ mebbe I can smooth things 
over so’s yuh won’t have t’ take these wim- 
min t’ jail.” 

“Well, let’s hear what yuh got t’ say,” 
Grey snapped. 

“Fact is, Mr. Sheriff, I don’t believe 
these wimmin know where Haskell is. I 
seen him myself yesterday an’ he told me 
these people hadn’t heard of him for a long 
time—since he was just able t’ walk, in 
fact.” 

“You seen him? 
Grey demanded eagerly. 

The opportunity to set the sheriff on the 
wrong track was too good for the trapper 
to overlook. “The poor devil was just 
leavin’ for parts unknown an’ & 

“What kind of shape was he in?” the 
sheriff broke in. “Was he armed?” 

“He carried enough artillery t’ arm a 
fort, but I reckon hidin’ out in the hills 
wounded the way he was had sorta used 
him up. Don’t think he kin last long.” 

“Which way did he go?” Grey de- 
manded. 

“South. Said he was sorta aimin’ for 
the deserts where the sheep were thick,” 
Clover said vaguely. 

For five minutes the sheriff subjected 
the trapper to a rigid crossquestioning, but 
learned nothing more definite than Clover 
had volunteered. The various failures of 
the day had worn the officer’s nerves to a 
frazzle and he was highly nettled. 

“It’s too late to take the trail tonight, 
boys,” he told his deputies. “We'll go 
down an’ stay all night with Lute Patter- 
son, an’ take the trail of that killer early 
in the mornin’.” 

“What about these women?’ a deputy 
asked. 

The sheriff’s brows knitted angrily. 
“We'll leave ’em alone for the present,” he 
said. But he turned to Mary and added, 
“Don’t figure too strong that yuh’ve got 
away with this. There’s a lot o’ things 
that’s got to be explained.” 

A deputy had stepped outside and now 
he came back. “There’s a herd of sheep 
in here, an’ I see a feller ridin’ toward 
’em that looks like Obray. Want to see 
him?” 

“Yes, go fetch him,” the sheriff directed. 
“You, Clover,” he addressed the trapper, 
“T want to go back with us. We want yuh 


Where was he?” 


to show us just exactly where Haskell took 
the trail.” 

“T—I couldn’t help yuh any—”’ the trap- 
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per began; but Grey cut in crisply, “I'll 
take chances on that. You come right 
along with us.” 

Clover knew the futility of argument, 
and he was very nearly in a state of panic. 
Mary’s statement that she would have pro- 
tected Bob even if she had known where 
he was had met instant response with him, 
and he had stepped impulsively forward to 
do her a good turn. He knew, too, that 
Bob would heartily approve of him saving 
these women from the humiliation of be- 
ing arrested, and by setting the sheriff on 
a false scent he felt sure that he had ma- 
terially increased Bob’s chances to escape. 
Then, just when he was busily congratulat- 
ing himself, the sheriff had wrecked it all 
by making him virtually a prisoner. He 
could carry no warning to Bob now, and 
he knew that his friend, still unaware that 
he was known to be alive, might ride 
squarely into the hands of some of his 
foes. 

Presently the deputy who had gone after 
Obray returned with the sheepman and 
Grey and all his deputies went outside to 
talk with him. Clover found himself 
alone with Mary. 

“Miss Bramble,” he said in an earnest 
whisper, “T lied like hell to help you folks, 
an’ purty near give my best friend away. 
Bob never went the way I said he did, an’ 
if he ain’t warned they’re after him he’ll 
fall into their hands, an’ they’ll cinch him 
for these killin’s which he never done. Yuh 
got t’ warn him!” 

“Me? But I don’t know where he is.” 

“T'll tell yuh. There’s a cabin in the 
thick brush near the head o’ Bear Creek 
in the top end o’ this basin. It may be 
hard ¢’ find, but I’ll give yuh the land- 
marks so yuh can make it. Bob’ll be either 
there or else up on the top o’ Table Butte. 
First thing in the mornin’ yuh ride up to 
that cabin, an’ if he ain’t there yuh leave a 
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note sayin’ they’re after him an’ that I 
can’t help him any more, an’ then yuh ride 
up t’ the top o’ Table Butte on a trail I'll 
tell yuh about an’ see if yuh can’t run 
across him there. Will yuh do it?” 

“Vit do my best,” Mary promised read- 
ily. 

He proceeded to give her the directions 
as elaborately as he could, though of neces- 
sity sketchily on account of the need for 
haste. “Don’t tell nobody,” he cautioned. 
“Just you an’ me are the only friends he 
can depend on.” 

“There’s just one question I’d like to ask 
you,” Mary said. “Are you sure that he 
didn’t kill any of those men?” 

“T know damn’ well he didn’t, though I 
ain’t sayin’ they didn’t need killin’,” the 
trapp*r retorted a bit grimly. 

“There’s a lot of things I can’t under- 
stand,” the girl murmured, “but somehow 
I can’t believe that he could ever be a cold 
blooded murderer.” 

“An’ yuh can lay to that,” Clover said 
positively as the sheriff roughly summoned 
him to the saddle. 


CHAPTER XXII 
UNLEASHED PASSIONS 


Y THE time Lute Patterson reached 
home he was in the grip of a mur- 
derous fury. From the very first 

the loss of that five thousand dollars had 
hurt him, and from the moment when he 
had learned that it had fallen into other 
hands than Bob Haskell’s it had rested in 
his brain like a slowly growing canker. 
It had made him furious to think that 
Croppy had gotten away with it, but when 
he learned that it was Nola who had tricked 
him the canker bit and burned in all of its 
evil malignancy. It was the climax of a 
long series of tricks which Nola had used 
to filch money from him. Compared to 
that fact, that it was she who had wrecked 
his elaborate plan to change the Dug-out 
Hills to a sheep range was for the moment 
merely an incidental annoyance. 

Thus far he realized that he had been as 
putty in her soft but masterful hands be- 
cause of the threat of heavy alimony or a 
painful division of property which she held 
over him. But now he was reckless of 
consequences and he meant to conquer her 
or know the reason why. Once and for all 
he proposed to have it out with her. His 
teeth grated together with a click at every 
step of his horse, and there seemed to be a 
strange emptiness in his hands. The thing 
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needed to fill them properly was a soft, 
white neck. 

Three months before Lute had been any- 
thing but murderous minded. His su- 
preme covetousness had gained complete 
sway over his nature, but his inherent phy- 
sical cowardice had prevented him from 
thinking of committing crime except vica- 
riously. 

The criminal instinct had grown upon 
him rapidly, though. He had no partic- 
ular remorse when he learned that Sorry 
had gone to his death while trying to help 
him frame up a case that would send Buck 
Armstrong to the penitentiary. Each kill- 
ing that he heard of calloused his con- 
science still further. But until leaving Bill 
Clover’s cabin that day he had never 
wanted to commit murder in his own per- 
son. Now, though he had no idea of kill- 
ing Nola, he felt that he could do that very 
thing with infinite pleasure. 

He put up his horse and went to the 
house. For some reason unknown to 
himself—strange forces were at work 
within him—he left the path that went in 
front of the bunkhouse and circled far be- 
hind it. The house itself stood a long 
way back from the other buildings. 

He let himself in silently and tiptoed 
through the hall. He found Nola reading, 
or pretending to read, in the living-room. 
As he entered the room she laid aside her 
book and looked up at him with a faint, 
sneering smile on her red lips. She knew 
that it always maddened him, and she en- 
joyed doing it. Furthermore, she knew 
there was a violent quarrel due on account 
of what she had done at the meeting. 

Lute stepped into the room without 
waiting to shut the door behind him. His 
chin quivered angrily. “Just where an’ 
how did yuh git the information that Bob 
Haskell was alive?” he asked. 

“That’s none of your business,” she re- 
plied sweetly. ‘“He’s alive all right, and 
you fellows who are trying to break the 
Brambles are liable to find it out.” 

“T already knew he was alive, for I talk- 
ed to him not long ago, but I want to know 
how you found it out,” he said rather qui- 
etly. He smiled bleakly as he saw her 
start. At any rate he had surprised her. 

“You saw him? I don’t believe it,” she 
rallied. 

“T saw him an’ talked with him—just be- 
fore he died,” he affirmed. 

This time he most emphatically had 


scored. She half rose, and turned pale. 
“Dead! Bob Haskell dead? I don’t be- 
lieve it.” : 
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“Furthermore, that crazy trapper with 


the hounds buried him last night. He died 
a from the 
wound that 


Croppy give 
him when he 
claimed to have 
killed him,” 
Lute said 
crushingly. 

He convine- 
ed her that he 
was speaking 
the truth. Her 
emotions were in a riot. From the time 
when Bob had refused to form a liaison 
with her she had determined to exact re- 
venge upon him with every weapon in her 
power; to humble him in the dust and 
trample upon him if she could. But that 
was all on the assumption of Bob living. 
Bob dead was another matter altogether. 
Somehow, almost against her wishes a ten- 
derness and pity for him was gaining pos- 
session of her. Lute’s rasping voice broke 
in upon her thoughts. 

“There was several things I found out 
from Bob before he died. One was that 
he never got that five thousand dollars.” 

At last it was Out of his system, and 
with it came to the surface all his latent 
hatred for this woman. 

Had he made the statement before te'l- 
ing her that Bob was dead she would have 
indignantly denied that she had not given 
him the money, but now some innate sense 
of decency restrained her from giving the 
lie to the dead. 

“Well, what of it?” she challenged. 

“Bob was a man of his word. If yuh’d 
give him that money he’d have left the 
country. Obray could have run Bramble 
outa the country peaceable, an’ all my 
plans would have worked out.” | 

His steel nerved calmness deceived her. 
Ordinarily in their rows Lute alternately 
whined and shouted. She felt that he was 
not going to be hard to handle after all. 

“But they didn’t, you hog,” she sneered. 

“No; they didn’t work out,” he said 
with what she thought was deep humility. 

“And Buck Armstrong will be riding the 
range instead of being hung. It won’t be 
pleasant for you, will it?” she smiled. 

“Yes, it ’pears like I’d lost all around. 
But there’s one thing I’m goin’ t’ git,” he 
said with that misleading calmness. 

“And what’s that?” she taunted. 

“Either that five thousand dollars or a 
divorce from a damned thief,” he shot out 
viciously. 


She laughed with assumed merriment. 
At last the battle had shifted to familiar 
ground. “How are you going to prove 
that I didn’t give that money to Bob—as- 
suming that I didn’t have a perfect right 
to it, friend husband?” she inquired sar- 
castically. 

“Yuh’re goin’ to hand over every red 
cent. Furthermore, yuh don’t git another 
damned thing charged to me, an’ there’ll be 
no more pleasure trips to town for you. 
From here in I’m goin’ t’ be the real head 
o’ this family.” 

At last it dawned upon her that here 
was no ordinary revolt. She rose to her 
full height—an inch better than Lute’s— 
and glared down upon him. “Why, yor 
measly, stingy, narrow contracted little 
runt, do you think I’d ever give up any- 
thing I ever got from you? Lord knows 
it’s been little enough. You try coming 
anything over me and I'll have half of 
every cent you own, or [’ll break you flat 
fighting to keep it! Not only that, I'll have 
you in the penitentiary for a lot of this 
cussedness you’ve been trying to pull off. 
Don’t think that little Nola’s been asleep!” 
she stormed. 

“Woman,” he gritted, “are yuh goin’ t’ 
give me that five thousand dollars?” 

She deliberately spat in his face. 

The last cord in Lute’s self restraint was 
shattered. His hands were at last at her 
throat, and the way his fingers sunk into 
her white, throbbing flesh was infinitely 
soothing. His eyes were glassy with his 
superlative rage. 

She tried to fight him off, but her 
strength was only sufficient to rouse his 
combative instinct and make him hang on 
and choke desperately. Had she made no 
resistance he might possibly have released 
her after that first moment of insane satis- 
faction. As it was he clung to her throat 
with both hands until her face turned black 
and her tongue began to protrude. 

Suddenly she collapsed on the floor with 
her back against a lounge, and he half fell 
across her. Her head was bent back hor- 
ribly on the lounge, but her eyes were 
open, and the scorn and contempt in them 
was undiminished. 

“Yuh—yuh’ve deviled me fur the last 
time,” he gabbled. 

Suddenly her eyes closed and she went 
limp in his hands, At the same moment 
the strength all seemed to go out of him, 
and his innate cowardice took complete 
control of him. He frantically pushed the 
woman’s tangled hair back from her fore- 
head. 
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“Noly, Noly, fer God’s sake speak t’ 
me,” he implored. 

In the open door someone laughed 
harshly. Lute sprang to his feet with a 
horrible fear clutching at his heart. There 
was froth on his lips. Framed in the door- 
way was Buck Armstrong, of all men the 
one from whom he had most to fear! Lute 
was vouchsafed a vision of a cell, of blur- 
red, mocking faces in a crowded court- 
room, and finally of a rope being slipped 
around his own neck. 

It must not be. He carried a gun at his 
hip because it was the custom in the Dug- 
out Hills, but it was rusty from disuse. He 
only knew that it was capable of bringing 
death to this jeering, mocking man who 
had discovered him at his crime. His 
hand moved toward it, and the feel of the 
handle electrified him with hope. The gun 
was half drawn before Buck could grasp 
the idea that Lute, most cowardly of men 
in such an affair, really intended to shoot. 
From having his enemy completely at his 
mercy Buck suddenly realized that his own 
life hung by a thread. 

Only Lute’s clumsiness enabled Buck 
to beat him to the draw, and even then 
Lute’s stiffening finger pulled the trigger 
and sent a bullet harmlessly into the carpet 
at Buck’s feet after Buck’s bullet had 
found its mark in his breast. With a look 
of horrified unbelief on his face Lute 
slumped to the floor, dead. 

For a moment Buck stood looking blank- 
ly at the man he had just killed. Then he 
glanced at the woman and turned away in- 
stantly with a sickening feeling. Things 
had happened so unbelievably suddenly that 
as yet he could not comprehend it, but he 
could not bear to look at either of the peo- 
ple on the floor. At last he had earned his 
standing as a real bad man, but the taste 
of it was bitter. 

In a moment he had recovered from the 
shock and his brain began to function, 
Though the house was far from the bunk- 
house he knew there was a chance that the 
shots had been heard, and he had no time 
to lose. He had come there with the in- 
tention of threatening Lute’s life for what 
he had tried to do. He intended to make 
the cattleman supine with terror, and then 
he intended to extort an enormous sum 
of money from Lute as the price of his 
life. Buck had been making other ar- 
rangements lately, and he was ready to 
leave the country. He had expected to 
make Lute pay him well for what he in- 
tended to do anyway. Buck was tired of 
working for wages, and he knew that old 
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Hank was practically bankrupt so that he 
could hope for nothing from him. 

Because of his intent to terrorize and 
blackmail Buck had avoided the corrals 
and had left his horse some distance away. 
He was more than glad now that he had 
taken that precaution. If he could only 
get away without being seen, he felt that it 
would be glorious to think back in after 
years and remember how he had evened 
the score with his enemy, even though he 
had failed to profit as he had expected. 
He swept one hurried glance around the 
room, though carefully avoiding glancing 
at the two bodies, turned and walked out. 

He did not know that Nola opened her 
eyes and stared after him as he went 
out. 


_ Caapter XXIII 
NOLA EXPLAINS THINGS 


T WAS long after dark when the sher- 
iff and his party, including Bill Clo- 
ver, reached the LP ranch. They 

stopped at the bunkhouse and the sheriff 
curtly ordered Shorty and the other hands 
to tend to their 
horses, and the 
Chinese cook to 
get busy and 
prepare supper 
for them. Then 
he strode up to 
the house to 
see Lute. 
When sev- 
eral repeated 
loud knocks 
failed to bring 
any response 
Grey opened 
the hall door 
and stepped in- 
The door from the hall to the liv- 


{ 


side, 
ing-room was open and a beam of light 
from the table lamp fell across the gor- 
geous, rose colored carpet of the hall- 
way. 

“Hey, Lute,” the sheriff called in a sub- 


dued tone. There being no answer he 
went on to the door of the living-room and 
looked in. The sight confronting him 
caused him to recoil against the wall, but a 
moment later, remembering his official duty 
he stepped into the room. 

Immediately he saw that Mrs. Patterson 
was still alive. As he entered she com- 
menced to rise. Her dress was torn and 
hung in shreds over one shoulder; her hair 
was disheveled, and the finger marks on 
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her throat were as plain as ink spots on 
white paper. 

“My God, what’s happened, Mrs. Pat- 
terson?” Grey gasped. 

“Buck Armstrong killed my husband,” 
Nola wheezed. The glazed look in her 
eyes was beginning to disappear. 

_ “And did the damn cur choke you that 
way?” Grey asked. 

For a moment Nola hesitated while she 
collected her wits. She was not as badly 
injured as she was willing to let the sheriff 
think she was; not so badly injured but 
that her replies would be dictated by self 
interest. With a glance she assured her- 
self that Lute was dead. If she told the 
truth, that it was Lute who had choked her, 
she realized that it might open up avenues 
of future trouble for her. Lute had rela- 
tives who heartily disliked her, and they 
might seize upon the row as an excuse to 
beat her out of Lute’s estate. They might 
even accuse her of shooting Lute. 

“He did,” she replied steadily. 

“How long ago?” Grey asked. 

“T don’t know. I have been in a faint.” 

“Then you don’t know which way he 
went ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“It beats hell,” the sheriff raved in ex- 
asperation. “All these murders bein’ 
pulled off an’ me not able to land a man. 
I was goin’ after this Bob Haskell in the 
mornin’, but it looks now like this other 
fellow was worse than Haskell. Haskell 
at any rate never choked a woman.” 

“You can let up on Bob Haskell,” Nola 
said. “He’s dead.” 

“Dead!” the sheriff yelped. “Hell, ain’t 
these murders never goin’ to stop?” 

“He died from the effects of an old 
wound—the one he got when he was sup- 
posed to be killed,” Nola informed. 

“T can’t figger this out,” the sheriff ex- 
ploded, rapidly running his fingers through 
his hair. “Your husband seemed to be 
tryin’ to put something over on Buck Arm- 
strong yesterday and you spiked his guns 
by accusin’ Haskell. Why the hell didn’t 
yuh say then that Haskell was dead?” 

“T didn’t know it until this evening.” 

“Well, that simplifies matters to some 
extent. We'll go after Armstrong,” Grey 
said. 

“I—I want to tell you, Sheriff, that I 
don’t think Bob was ever guilty of the 
things they said he was,” Nola declared 
falteringly. “I was sore at him yester- 
day, but now that I know he’s dead things 
look different. I want to do him justice. 


I know him well enough to know that he 
wouldn’t shoot men in the back. He might 
have killed a man or two in a fair fight, 
like up at Bramble’s house that night, but 
not those others.” 

“What about that first sheepherder that 
was killed, shot down without even a 
chance to git dressed?” the sheriff de- 
manded sarcastically. “He pled guilty to 
that by tryin’ to leave the country.” 

“And I happen to know that he never 
killed that man,’’ Nola cried desperately. 
“T was with him that night at his camp— 
alone!” The rich color surged back into 
her pale cheeks and the sheriff glanced at 
her curiously. 

“T don’t believe yuh quite realize what 


you’re sayin’, Mrs. Patterson,” he said 
gently. 
“I do. Oh, you don’t need to look at me 


that way,” she said breathlessly. “There 
was a hard thunderstorm came up that 
evening that made both our horses break 
loose, and we couldn’t find them in the 
dark, I had to stay.” 

The sheriff was convinced. “Who do 
you think did do it, then?” he naturally 
inquired. 

“T’m almost certain that it was Buck 
Armstrong, and perhaps Sorry and—well, 
I don’t know.” 

“T reckon it was that damn’ skunk Arm- 
strong after all,” Grey said. “Now you 
pull yourself together, and I'll git help to 
—to clean up this mess. And tomorrow 
night we'll have that damned brute in jail.” 

The sheriff went outside and yelled at 
his men. Somebody was still outside and 
he was heard. The men came on a run. 
They had thought themselves used to vio- 
lent deaths, but this eclipsed anything they 
had yet seen. They could do little but 
stand around and wonder until the sheriff 
began to give orders. 

One deputy was dispatched post haste to 
Splashwater’ with orders to return on the 
morrow with all the men he could rally. 
A deputy and a cowboy were left to guard 
the ranch-house, while the sheriff and his 
other two men made a hurried but futile 
search for some sign that might have been 
left by the murderer. Until help arrived 
from Splashwater the sheriff had no desire 
to take the Dug-out Hills people into his 
confidence. He instinctively distrusted 
them, and so orders were given that no 
one, except the deputy who had gone to 
Splashwater, should leave the ranch that 
night. 

Later the sheriff and two deputies fore- 
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gathered in the bunkhouse to rest until day- 
break, and it was from their conversation 
that Bill Clover heard the surprising news 
that Bob Haskell was dead. The trapper 
grinned to himself. Though they would 
not allow him to leave that night he felt 
sure they would have no further use for 
him the next day and he would be at liberty 
to find Bob and give him ample warning. 

“An’ this Haskell wasn’t as bad as they 
claimed at that,” the sheriff remarked. “I 
found out positively from Mrs. Patterson 
that he had a perfect alibi on that first 
killin’, Armstrong was the man_ that 
started this killin’ in the Dug-outs after 
all.” 

“How'd she know?” asked a deputy. 

“T can’t tell that right away,” the sher- 
iff grinned. 

“An’ how’d she know Haskell was dead? 
An’ what’s become of his body?” the dep- 
uty demanded. 

“Hell, I never thought to inquire,” Grey 
admitted. “I was thinkin’ more about 
ketchin’ this Armstrong, an’ her bein’ used 
up the way she was I didn’t want to bother 
her with too many questions anyway. She 
did say he died from an old wound.” 

He suddenly turned upon Clover. “Say, 
trapper, did he show any signs o’ dyin’ 
when you seen him last?” 

“He was purty badly done up,” Clover 
replied, and there the matter rested until 
morning. 

Long before daylight the cook was up 
getting breakfast for the men so they could 
take the trail at daybreak if they wished. 
But Sheriff Grey felt that there were two 
things he should do after daylight before 
leaving the ranch. One was to look for 
Buck Armstrong’s tracks; the other was 
to interview Nola Patterson. But first he 
dispatched two of his deputies and two of 
the LP men to the Armstrong ranch on 
the meager chance that they might find 
Buck there. 

The few tracks that they found told the 
sheriff nothing. His greatest hope was 
that Buck would think both his victims 
dead and that there would be nothing to 
connect him with the crime, and so remain 
in the country. But he wanted to ask 
Nola the questions that he had forgotten 
the night before. 

She seemed in no hurry to get up, and 
after restlessly waiting for half an hour the 
sheriff knocked on her door and informed 
her that he positively must ask her a few 
questions. 

“Come in, 
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she invited. 


He found her in bed with the covers 
drawn up un- 
der her chin 
to conceal the 
great bruises 
on her throat. 
He now want- 
ed a more de- 
tailed story of 
the events of 
the preceding 
night, but this 
time te ached her story carefully prepared 
and he learned nothing from her that 
would shed any light on the tragedy. Just 
before leaving he turned and inquired: “I 
want to know how you knew Bob Haskell 
was dead, and if he is, what became of 
his body?” 

“Lute had just told me about it before 
Buck Armstrong came. All I know about 
it is that the old trapper, ‘Houn’-dog’ Bill 
Clover buried him. Him and Bob were 
great friends,” Nola said, and wondered 
why the sheriff bolted so precipitously 
from the room. 

“Look here, damn yuh!” the sheriff 
roared at Clover a few minutes later. 
“Why didn’t you tell me you had buried 
Bob Haskell? Why did yuh lie about 
him leavin’ the country?” 

“Simply to keep yuh from abusin’ them 
two wimmin up there,” the trapper re- 
plied coolly. 

“Well, you'll sweat for this,” Grey grit- 
ted. “Where'd yuh bury him?” 

“Fraid I couldn’t find the place now,” 
Clover murmured. 

“Yuh will find it, or you'll stand trial 
for murder,” the sheriff blustered. 

“T reckon I won't worry none—till yuh 
find the body,” Clover returned placidly. 

“By Gawd,” suddenly ejaculated a dep- 
uty, “I don’t believe Haskell ever was dead, 
Him an’ this ole cuss an’ the Brambles are 
in cahoots. After it was found out that 
Croppy hadn’t killed him they invented this 
other yarn to fool people. The Patter- 
sons were fooled like the rest of us, that’s 
all.” 

There was no doubt in the minds of the 
men that the deputy had called the turn. 
“Well, we’re goin’ after him, an’ we'll 
have a posse big enough t’ drag these hiils 
from one end to the other,” the sheriff 
gritted. “This time he don’t git away.” 

They waited until the small posse that 
had gone to Armstrong’s ranch returned. 
There was an extra man with them and at 
first it was thought they had Buck a pris- 
oner, but as they drew nearer it was seen 
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that the fifth man was old Hank. 

“Buck never come home last night,” old 
Hank assured them. “If he really shot 
Lute Patterson he’d ort t’ have a medal, 
but I don’t believe he choked that woman. 
Why, she done him a good turn only yes- 
terday. I want t’ talk to her.” 

By that time Nola was up and dressed 
in a pretty negligee costume that well be- 
came her paleness, and she was highly con- 
scious of the dramatic role she was play- 
ing. She offered no objection to being 
interviewed by old Hank. She _ stood 
firmly by her story. Buck had strode in 
upon them with the avowed purpose of 
killing Lute for what he had tried to do 
to him. In the struggle that had ensued 
he had shot Lute and choked her. No 
one doubted her story but old Hank. 

“Yuh know damn’ well yo’re lyin’. Yuh 
never would have took Lute’s part against 
nobody,” he charged. “I heard yuh say 
t’ Buck only yesterday that yuh’d as soon 
be a widder as not.” 

The color flamed into Nola’s cheeks. 
“Have I got to be insulted like that?” she 
demanded of the sheriff. “Lute had his 
faults, but there never was but one man 
in this country had brains enough to equal 
him, and that was Bob Haskell.” 

“Incidentally,” said the sheriff, “you 
were mistaken about Haskell bein’ dead. 
He’s very much alive an’ we’re goin’ after 
him.” 

For just a second Nola’s eyes opened 
wide with surprise, and then she fainted. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DANGEROUS MISSION 


HAT night, after the sheriff left, 

had been one of terrible suspense 

for Mary Bramble. The sheriff 
had frightened her fearfully with his threat 
to drag her and her mother to jail. It 
seemed that he possessed omnipotent 
power. To resist the force which he 
represented seemed like defying the light- 
ning—yet she was determined to resist it 
to the extent of carrying a warning to Bob 
Haskell. 

Despite the evidence that pointed to- 
ward him being a cold blooded killer of the 
worst type, she could not forget the kind, 
honest look in his gray eyes, and could not 
bring herself to associate him with crime. 
Also, she appreciated fully just how much 
humiliation the bearded trapper had saved 
them. 

The gentle old pony that she rode was 
still nimble and timber-wise. The way to 


the cabin, after she had reached the place 
where Clover had told her to turn off, led 
through dense timber and from one swamp 
to another. The trail was dim, and there 
were animal trails which almost confused 
her. Many times, despite the care of the 
old pony she was almost scrubbed from 
the saddle. But Clover’s directions, 
though brief had been explicit, and pres- 
ently she rode up to the door of the cabin, 
which, with its dirt roof overgrown with 
weeds, was barely discernible a few rods 
distant. 

Now that she might meet Bob Haskell 
face to face again she became the victim 
of intense inward trepidation. It had got 
so in their brief acquainiance while he lay 
wounded in their house that she experi- 
enced a certain pleasurable but agitating 
shock every time their eyes met. She 
rather dreaded having to experience it 
again. Nevertheless she rode close to the 
door and called, but there was no reply. 
Dismounting, she opened the rusty door 
and peered within. The room was empty 
save for a few crude articles of furniture 
and some rusty cooking utensils. 

It was a pitiful place, she thought, for a 
man to have to live in. A closer examination 
convinced her that Bob had not been there. 
Before leaving home she had written out 
the warning to him that Clover had sug- 
gested she leave here if she did not find 
him. She left it on the table, remounted 
her pony and rode on. 

Once out of the basin the country was 
unfamiliar to her, but she could see Table 
Butte five or six miles distant, and that 
was her destination. She had once been 
there in a vain effort to climb the east end 
of it, and the trapper had told her that the 
trail she must take ascended the north 
side. 

The sun was perilously high when she 
reached the bottom of the huge, sprawling 
butte, and then she could not find the trail 
which Clover 
had told her 
~ about; nor could 
she identify any 
of the landmarks 
he had told her 
to find. The 
whole topo- 
graphy of the 
country was 
strange to her. 
ae hee=n,—3t.050; 
Clover had been at greater pains to make 
her understand where the cabin in the basin 
was, and he had not had time to describe 
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adequately the single trail that led up the 
butte to Bob’s other hiding place. 

As a matter of fact she had worked 
much farther to the west than she should 
have done and had really crossed the top 
of a low divide that ran out to the north 
from near the center of the butte. She 
was therefore out of the region that was 
usually termed the Dug-out Hills. Clover 
had figured that she would strike the butte 
on the other side of the divide and so he 
had told her to turn and ride down hill as 
soon as she struck the butte and continue 
until she found the trail. Thus, where he 
had intended her to turn to the left she had 
turned to the right. 

She would not admit to herself that she 
was lost. She resolutely determined that 
she would continue until she did strike the 
trail. The country fell away precipitously 
as she advanced, growing wilder all the 
time. The great hills on her right began 
to crowd in toward the butte until she 
found herself in a canyon. Still she had 
not found the turning off place. 

At last she stopped. She knew that it 
was past noon, and a chill fear of being 
lost began to creep over her despite her 
firm refusal to become confused. The 
outlines of the butte were now entirely dif- 
ferent. She found that the other end of 
it really merged with the surrounding hills. 
But Clover had distinctly told her to ride 
down hill. Could she possibly have over- 
looked the trail somewhere? 

She decided to turn to her left and ride 
to the top of a backbone ridge that ran 
down from the butte. If she did not find 
the trail there she meant to turn back. 
For some time she had noticed fresh cat- 
tle tracks and had been reassured by them. 
Where there was cattle, she decided, there 
could not be much danger of getting lost. 

When she reached the top of the back- 
bone she no longer doubted that in some 
way she had got off the right trail. With 
tears of vexation in her eyes she started 
to turn her pony around, and then she 
caught sight of a large bunch of cattle be- 
low her in a canyon, perhaps a half mile 
distant. Close behind them she could see 
a smoke, which indicated that there were 
men present. — 

Now that she realized that she was lost 
the inevitable sense of helplessness over- 
whelmed her. These men with the cattle 
could at least tell her where she was and 
the best way to get back home, and she 
thought that by discreet questioning she 
might find out where the trail she was look- 
ing for turned off without their finding out 
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why she wanted to know. After a few 
minutes of mental debate she turned her 
pony toward the smoke. 

It did not occur to her that she might 
be in any danger from riding up to these 
men. Had it been a sheep camp she would 
certainly have turned the other way, but 
she could not believe that cattlemen would 
offer her any harm. 

She rode around a point of rocks and 
came fairly upon the men in a little cove. 
There were four of them and they were 
seated around a campfire eating their din- 
ner when she rode almost squarely among 
them. They sprang to their feet with 
startled grunts and oaths; they were more 
confused than the girl. 

The first man she recognized was Jose. 
With him were the two tough characters 
he had hired, and a stranger. Comprehen- 
sion dawned upon her like a flash of blind- 
ing light. These cattle belonged to her 
and her mother, and these men were try- 
ing to steal them. The look of guilt on 
their faces was enough to convict them, 
had their intentions not been self-evident 
by having the cattle so far from their 
proper range. 

Jose’s hand seized her bridle and drag- 
ged her pony to the center of the circle they 
formed. “What the hell you mean—fol- 
low us this way?” he rasped. His suavity 
and artificial politeness were no longer in 
evidence. He was a desperate man with 
his back to the wall. 

“What do you mean by stealing our cat- 
tle?” she returned hotly. 

Under the accusation he remained silent. 
The men looked at each other in sullen an- 
ger. 
“We gotta talk this over, Jose,” one of 
the men growled. 

Jose’s politeness returned though it was 
belied by the malevolent gleam in his eyes. 
“We request you to alight, Miss Bramble. 
No doubt you are hungry and we have 
food for all. You are invite to eat.” 

“T don’t care to get off,” she said crisply. 

“You misunderstand me. I invite you 
to eat—you can refuse that if you wish— 
but my requests must be obeyed. Must I 
make it more forceful?” 

She knew that he would drag her from 
the saddle and possibly inflict further in- 
dignities if she refused. There was noth- 
ing to be gained by being stubborn, and she 
was hungry. She swung to the ground 
and walked over to the fire. There were 
hot biscuits, coffee, and smoking beef- 
steaks. She ate calmly and coolly. She 
was terribly frightened, but realized that 
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her one chance was to keep her head and 
show no fear. 

Meantime the four men withdrew out 
of earshot and discussed matters, but their 
eyes never left her. At last Jose came 
back to her. 

“These men have me in their power,” 
he informed her. “They want these cat- 
tle, and they see no reason why you should 
be permit to interfere. I am very sorry; 
your appearance here is very unfortunate. 
Some of them say kill you an’ be done. 
But I, Jose, will die in your defense if need 
be. But you cannot go back. There is 
but one thing to do.” 

“And what is that?” she asked. Her 
throat was suddenly very dry. 

“We must find some place to keep you 
until the cattle are disposed of and these 
men make their escape.” 

“Where do you intend taking me?” she 
asked. 

“These Dug-out Hills an’ this Table 
Butte are covered with old cabins and dug- 
outs by the fool prospectors built. In one 
of them you will be safe, and I, Jose, will 
stay and protect you. You are one very 
fine girl, Miss Bramble, and before this is 
over you will think I am one very fine 
man,” he said silkily. 

“Of course I am powerless to resist,” 
she said coldly. 

The other men had crowded in by this 
time. Their faces were coarse and heavy, 
with no trace of human sympathy to re- 
deem them. Mary looked them over care- 
fully. She knew it was hopeless to at- 
tempt to make terms with them, but there 
was one request which she felt compelled to 
make. 

“Tf you are determined to be so foolish 
as to hold me a prisoner, there is one favor 
I want to ask,” she said. “That is that 
any of you except this Mexican act as my 
guard.” . 

The shot was totally unexpected by Jose. 
He recoiled like he had been stung on the 
end of the 
nose. His face 
formed into a 
malignant 
scowl; his 
black eyes be- 
came beady. 
The other men 
laughed loudly. 

“Yuh don’t 
seem over poplar with the lady, Jose,” one 
guffawed. 

Jose caught his lower lip in his strong, 


white teeth. “T will be before she is 
through with me,” he hissed. 


CHAPTER XXV 
OUTLAW HORSE AND OUTLAW MAN 


HEN Bob Haskell left Clover’s 

shack it was with the intention of 

riding to the top of Table Butte 
to change horses. Then he intended to 
move down to the cabin on the head of 
Bear Creek where he would be closer to 
the Brambles in case of trouble. This 
plan he had confided to the trapper. 

There had, however, been some slight 
interference with his plans. All had gone 
well except that Big Phiz, indignant at 
being staked by the foot instead of having 
a chance to rejoin his wild associates, was 
more than ordinarily refractory. Bob 
was compelled to hold hard on the reins 
all the time, and at intervals the renegade 
made strenuous efforts to “swallow his 
head” and go after his rider. Bob, re- 
membering the shaking up he had received 
before, was careful to keep the horse under 
control. 

And then suddenly, Bob saw something 
else that caused him to give the horse the 
spurs. Had he not learned to be con- 
stantly on the alert, with eyes that roved 
constantly in search of danger, he would 
not have seen the glint of a bright rifle bar- 
rel thrust suddenly over the lip of an old 
prospect hole three hundred yards distant. 
His jab with the spurs and the report of 
the rifle came almost simultaneously. The 
two things were too much for Big Phiz. 
Down went his head, and up rose his body 
with a terrified, angry bawl. He came 
down stiff-legged and went into such a 
spasm of pitching as threatened to rock 
Bob’s head loose from his shoulders. 

Busy as he was with the outlaw horse 
Bob could hear the crackling noise made by 
the rifle bullet as it sped past just behind 
him. As Big Phiz went through his whole 
repertoire of buck jumps which kicked up 
a cloud of dust that almost obscured them 
Bob could hear other shots thudding into 
the ground unpleasantly close. 

“As long as that guy keeps pumpin’ lead 
yuh can’t throw me off if yuh jump higher 
*n the moon,’ Bob assured Big Phiz 
through gritted teeth. 

But he was mistaken. Scarcely were 
the words out of his mouth than he felt 
himself soaring through space for a breath- 
less moment, and then he struck the ground 
—still in the saddle! The saddle rigging 
had broken and Big Phiz was once more 
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free save for the dragging bridle reins that 
had been jerked out of Bob’s hands. With 
a wild snort and a disdainful wave of his 
head the renegade struck out for the tall 
timber. 

Just below Bob was a patch of service 
berry bushes, and he half rolled, half 
crawled to the meager protection of the 
closest one. Then he got to his knees and 
peered through the brush for a glimpse of 
his unknown antagonist. He saw instead 
a spurt of smoke and a branch of the 
service bush lopped over and struck him 
across the face. He dropped back flat on 
the ground with equal suddenness. 

He knew he must find better shelter. 
He wished he could have had time to get 
his rifle, but it was under his saddle twenty 
feet away and it was suicide to attempt to 
cross the intervening space. That miser- 
able wound in his side which successive in- 
juries kept from healing properly had 
broken open again. He could feel the 
warm blood running down his hip. He 
crawled backward from the bush as far as 
he could and keep out of sight, and then he 
dived like a rabbit for the closest one. He 
did not tarry here. either, but slipped from 
bush to bush until he was certain that he 
was out of sight of his assailant. 

At once he began to maneuver for a 
sight of the man who had tried to kill him. 
Having only a revolver he knew himself 
to be badly handicapped, but in his acute 
resentment he was ready to take long 
chances. He finally reached the top of 
the ridge above where the assassin had 
been concealed, but he was just in time to 
see the fellow disappearing in the thick 
timber nearly a quarter of a mile below. 
He fired at the fellow though he knew 
there was no chance of hitting him at that 
distance. The fellow was going at a 
shambling run, but that gait identified him 
to Bob as the man he had once locked in 
Bramble’s cellar—the mysterious killer of 
the Dug-out Hills. When Bob fired the 
fugitive looked back hurriedly over his 
shoulder and Bob caught a glimpse of a 
bearded, unkempt face. Then the fellow 
was gone. 

There were no sheep within miles of the 
place, and Bob suddenly conceived the 
theory that the killer was some sheepherder 
who had gone crazy; he understood they 
often did that. It seemed to explain many 
things. 

He was now face to face with a more se- 
rious problem. He was afoot and a long, 
long way from the top of Table Butte. 
Now that the excitement of chasing the 
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would-be assassin was over he realized his 
weakened condition. But he knew that he 
must get back to the top of the butte. He 
had left Weasel picketed by the side of a 
small lake, but he had intended to be back 
before this, and he knew the horse would 
ae the grass cropped down to the 
irt. 

It proved to be even harder than he had 
anticipated. At dark he had not yet 
reached the foot of the butte, and hunger 
was adding to his other tribulations. But 
the worst agony he suffered was from his 
feet. At no time used to walking, his 
boots quickly began to burn and pinch. The 
high heels caused his ankles to turn a few 
times until they began to swell. Then 
blisters began to form and walking became 
sheer torture. In his weakened condition 
he could only blunder ahead. 

At last he reached the beginning of the 
winding trail up the butte. He sprawled 
face downward in the grass and rested for 
a solid hour; then he roused and forced 
himself to go on. 

Daylight found him on top of the butte 
though still a long way from where he had 
left the sorrel horse. It brought him re- 
newed hope. He continued, and about 
eight o’clock he heard Weasel’s welcoming 
nicker. He petted the sorrel’s neck and 
nose and then led him to a fresh patch of 
grass. There was material for a meager 
breakfast for himself, especially coffee, and 
after he had eaten and nested a while he 
felt better. 

Since Big Phiz had untoaded the saddle 
and absconded with the bridle Bob was re- 
duced to the necessity of forming a hacka- 
more for Weasel out of the picket rope, 
and riding bareback. He missed the sad- 
dle, but he missed Nola’s field glass more. 
With his naked eye he could not see what 
was carrying on in the vicinity of the 
Bramble ranch. 

He did possess, however, eyesight of a 
marked keenness that was range trained to 
a high degree, and he rarely overlooked 
anything that came within his range of 
vision, Not long after he came off the 
butte he noticed cattle tracks and he diag- 
nosed at once that a bunch of several hun- 
dred head had been driven toward the 
north side of Table Butte—rather hastily. 
It made him wonder. But when he 
reached the upper end of Bramble’s Basin 
and had a reasonably good view of most of 
it his doubts turned to certainty. Rustlers 
had driven away the Brambles’ cattle! 

He rode down to the cabin by the head 
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of Bear Creek, and the first thing that met 
his eyes there was the note which Mary 
Bramble had left for him. He read it 
through twice, folded it up and put it care- 
fully in his pocket, from which he with- 
drew it almost instantly and burned it. He 
wanted very much to carry that letter, al- 
ways; but he knew that if anything hap- 
pened to him and the note was found it 
might incriminate Mary. 

In a postscript to the note she had writ- 
ten that having failed to find him at the 
cabin she had ridden on to Table Butte. 
He knew, then, that they must have missed 
each other on the way. She, he thought, 
had probably followed one of the criss- 
cross cattle trails and had got far off the di- 
rect route. 

He had no hesitation now as to what he 
should do. Undoubtedly there would be 
posses forming to hunt him down relent- 
lessly, but he would go on until he found 
Mary, thank her for what she had done, 
and see her safely on the way home. Then 
he would go after the rustlers and get the 
cattle back. 

At the foot of the trail up the butte he 
examined the ground carefully, but there 
had been no tracks going up since he had 
come down. Considerably puzzled as to 
what had become of Mary he spent an hour 
or more looking for tracks, and then gave 
it up. He was sure that if she failed to 
find the trail up the butte she would at least 
be able to find her way home. He de- 
cided to follow the trail of the cattle. 

He had almost forgotten the import of 
the message Mary had left for him. He 
had become so inured to constant danger 
that he thought little of it until it actually 
confronted him, and then he was calmly 
confident of his ability to take care of 
himself. He was ahead of any posse that 
might be after him and that was all that 
mattered. 

He trailed the cattle easily to the place 
where the outlaws had had dinner, but he 
failed to note where two people had turned 
off. He could tell that the cattle were be- 
ing driven fast, and into a country where 
it would soon be impossible to track them. 


Indeed it grew harder with every mile, 
and when darkness dropped like a black 
sheet from the sky he had not overtaken 
them. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
BATTLE 


IS physical weakness could no 
H longer be denied. If he was to 

hold up to the task he had set for 
himself he knew that he must eat and sleep. 
He had been on that range a few times 
and knew where the scattered ranches 
were. For the most part he knew that 
they belonged to rather tough citizens; 
many of them had often been suspected 
of rustling, but that was no reason for 
thinking that they would receive him as a 
kindred spirit. 

He no longer made any effort to fol- 
low the cattle trail but headed directly for 
the nearest ranch. But he had not ridden 
two miles until he was suddenly startled 
by the bawling of cattle. By the sound he 
judged it to be a trail herd, the one he was 
after. His fatigue left him instantly. 

In twenty minutes he was within sight 
of the rustlers’ campfire. He was able to 
grasp the strategy of the rustlers in turn- 
ing off the direct route they had been tak- 
ing. Not only would it be likely to throw 
off any pursuers if there should be any, but 
it enabled them to use the fence line of the 
first ranch to hold their herd together and 
thus avoid night herding. 

Bob tied his horse and went forward on 
foot. He reflected upon that queer in- 
stinct which always makes men put their 
camp under a tree or bush if there is one 
available. These men had obeyed the in- 
stinct, for their camp was pitched at the 
very edge of a clump of small timber. 
Some two rods from the fire was a huge 
old willow bush. In the shadows of the 


trees it was easy for him to get behind this 
bush. If the men talked in even ordinary 
tones he knew he could hear most of their 
conversation. 

But these men talked in low, muttered 
tones, scarcely above a whisper. 


Bob 
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gripped his gun hard, but he hesitated 
about accosting them. He missed Jose, 
and the Mexican was the man he most 
wanted to get. Though the men’s voices 
did not carry to him the powerful aroma 
of the coffee did, and he could not prevent 
his nostrils from twitching longingly. 

Then he heard a horseman approaching 
and he grew tense. Was it another one of 
the rustlers or was it someone else? The 
rustlers heard the man almost as soon as 
Bob did. He saw them start, their eyes 
peered into the darkness and each man’s 
pnecrs crept close to the grips of his gun. 

Bob could feel the very tenseness in the air. 

And then Buck Armstrong rode into 
pews 

Bob was surprised, but it lasted only a 
moment. After all, why not Buck? He 
knew that Buck and Jose had long been 
close friends, and Buck had never had 
much money. A haul of this kind would 
come in handy for him. 

“Hello, boys,” Buck greeted them. 
“How’s everything ?” 

“Purty good,” one of the men replied. 
“There’s only been one slip-up. That 
damned girl that owns this stuff found our 
tracks an’ overtook us.’ 

An oath eeiase Buck’s lips: “What 
become of her ?’ 

“Jose’s tendin’ to her,” the man grinned. 
“How’s things on your end?” 

“O. K. I had to kill a man over in the 
Dug-out Hills an’ had t’ do a lot of unnec- 
essary ridin’, but I finally got in touch with 
our cattle buyer, an’ he’ll be at your ranch, 
Stephens, by the time we git there with the 
cattle,” Buck said jauntily. 

Buck was unsaddling his horse, and one 
of the men was getting him a piate and 
knife and fork while the others showered 
him with eager questions. But the man 
behind the bush had little interest in any- 
thing that Buck might say. 

What Bob had heard about Mary being 
helpless in the hands of Jose had struck 
him with the force of an electric shock. 
It was staggering, terrible news, but it 
had served to call forth a reserve of ner- 
vous energy in him which he had not sus- 
pected he possessed. The odds of four to 
one against him did not look hopelessly 
formidable. He had but two advantages; 
the element of surprise, and his skill with a 
revolver. But he knew, too, that Buck 
Armstrong also possessed uncanny skill 
with a six-gun unless his nerve broke. The 
other men were unknown quantities. 

Bob glided from the bush to a bull pine 
tree six inches in diameter without being 
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seen. 


“Hands up!” he ordered crisply. 

The old, fa- 
miliar formula 
startled the men 
like the crack of 
,»a gun. The 
coffee cup at 
Buck’s lips clat- 
tered to the 


ground, soaking 
him with hot 
coffee. It was 


Buck whom Bob 
watched siguast, and it was the mafi called 
Stephens who acted quickest. His gun 
came up swiftly from where he knelt, and 
he and Bob fired almost together. Steph- 
ens’ bullet buried itself in the tree in front 
of Bob, but Bob’s bullet found a more 
satisfying mark and broke the follow’s 
wrist. Stephens emitted a grunt of pain 
and his gun dropped to the ground. 

Stephens’ effort had induced Buck also 
to go into action. His gun came up 
smoothly after that first moment of hesita- 
tion, spouting flame. Bob twisted his 
wrist ever so little and fired. There was 
no time to try to wing his man as he had 
winged Stephens. He pulled trigger once 
and a strange, agonized look came over 
Buck’s rather handsome face. He rocked 
back on his heels, teetered there a moment 
until his knees gave way and he collapsed 
on the ground, 

It was too much action for the other 
men. At Bob’s second sharp command 
their hands went skyward. Bob came for- 
ward, “Don’t so much as wiggle an ear,” 
he cautioned. “I’m feelin’ just right to 
make a clean sweep of this gang.” 

“My Gawd, it’s Bob Haskell the killer!” 
one of the men recognized with a gasp of 
fear. 

“An’ yuh take my orders or I’ll shore 
live up t’ my reputation,” Bob rasped. “Git 
the rope off that saddle o’ Buck’s.” 

The fellow obeyed, and under Bob’s im- 
perative eye he tied the other Splashwater 
man and Stephens hand and foot. And then 
Bob tied him, and to make sure of keep- 
ing his birds he linked them all together 
with the remaining end of the rope. Not 
until then did he pay any attention to Buck.’ 

Buck was not yet dead, but his lips 
were flecked with bloody foam. ‘Well, 
yuh finally got me,” he said with hatred in 
his voice. 

“Sorry, Buck,” Bob said. “T didn’t 
want t’ kill yuh, but yuh didn’t give me 
time t’ aim right. I don’t like t’ kill. If 
you die it’ll make three men I’ve had t’ 
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send over the hump. I don’t see why the 
hell I have t’ be so unlucky.” 

“Three!” Buck exclaimed bitterly. 
“What about all them sheps yuh fixed, an’ 
Sorry? Old Lute Patterson tried t’ hang 
that on me, damn’ him, but I shore paid 
him back.” 

“Tt wasn’t me, Buck. It was a crazy 
sheepherder,”’ Bob explained. 

Buck considered this amazing informa- 
tion a moment. “That lets a lot o’ light in 
on things,” he murmured presently. “Three 
different times somebody’s tried t’ shoot 
me from ambush. I thought it was Lute 
Patterson till I heard you was alive, then 
I thought it was you. Anyway, I ain’t 
sorry I killed the damned old snake.” 

“You—you killed Lute?” Bob ex- 
claimed. 

“TI did, just after he’d choked Nola to 
death.” 

“Good God, this killin’ people is runnin’ 
through the country like black-leg through 
cattle!” Bob exclaimed. Then his tone 
changed abruptly. ‘An’ there’s at least 
one more killin’ on tap. Buck, where’s 
Jose?” 

“Search me,” Buck said weakly. 

Bob turned furiously on the other men. 
The man who had got the rope and tied 
the others was obviously the most scared. 
Bob threw down on him with his gun. 
“Tell me what Jose done with Mary Bram- 
ble or out goes yore light.” 

“All I know is he started t’ take her t’ 
some old dug-out on the west slope o’ 
Table Butte,” the man quavered. 

Bob felt himself suddenly going dizzy. 
The fighting fever which had strengthened 
him was fast wearing off. Had Jose sud- 
denly appeared it would have come back, 
but there was no chance for an immediate 
clash with the Mexican. He knew only 
too well that finding the place he had taken 
Mary would be a hard job. At one time 
the gold rush had centered about the west- 
ern slope of Table Butte and the pros- 
pectors had dug in there like badgers. By 
moving the girl from one to another Jose 
might escape detection for weeks. 

With a great effort he concealed his 
weakness and walked over to the fire. 
There was still coffee in the pot and beef- 
steaks in the pan that had been kept warm 
for Buck. He sat down on the ground 
with his back against Buck’s saddle and 
ate until he felt his strength flowing back. 
His clean, vigorous manhood could not be 
conquered by hardship and privation, and 
those very things were keeping his wound 
from getting any worse despite the fact 


that it had been at times violently mal- 
treated. 

When he had eaten he untied Waner, 
the badly scared man, and made him fetch 
Weasel and throw Buck’s saddle upon him. 
Then he made the fellow mount the night 
horse they had kept up and the two of 
them rode past the cattle and into the near- 
est ranch, As they rode Bob impressed 
upon Waner the necessity of full, free 
confession. 

At the ranch Bob was recognized as the 
famous Dug-out Hills killer, and his ar- 
rival created a real sensation. But his 
statement that there were three or four 
hundred head of rustled cattle just outside 
the fence with one rustler dying, another 
one shot, and two more prisoners, with one 
present as Exhibit A, was enough to make 
the people at the ranch for the time being 
sprees the rumors they had heard about 

ob. 

Within half an hour four men were on 
their way to where the rustlers had been 
camped. Bob had not gone with them. 
He confessed that he was wounded and 
utterly exhausted. And he found these 
people inclined to sympathize with him 
rather than otherwise. A man who had 
overcome four rustlers singlehandedly 
they felt was entitled to respect. Assur- 
ing him that they would look after the 
rustlers and the cattle they told him where 
to find feed for his horse and a bed for 
himself. 

But when they returned with the rustlers 
a couple of hours later Bob had gone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE KILLER UNMASKED 


OB had not mentioned Mary’s plight 
to the men at the ranch. They 


would gladly have offered to help 
him rescue her from the hands of the Mex- 
ican, but he felt that he must effect her res- 
cue alone. A crowd would betray itself 
and no one could foresee what desperate 
thing Jose might do if badly crowded. So 
far as courage and brains was concerned, 
Bob sensed that Jose was better supplied 
than either of his former pals, Buck or 
Sorry. 
He waited long enough to give Weasel 
a good feed of oats and then he rode back 
toward the foot of the big butte for three 
or four miles and stopped. To attempt 
to find anything in the darkness was a use- 
less waste of energy and he knew that he 
would be much the better for a rest. For- 
tunately for him Buck had a tight roll of 
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blankets tied behind the saddle, and so he 
spent the night in comparative comfort 
and, feeling much invigorated, was in the 
saddle at daybreak. 

He decided to chance riding the back 
trail in the hope of finding Jose’s and 
Mary’s tracks. But just after sun-up, 
when he was near the place where the out- 
laws had eaten dinner the day before he 
heard the sound of voices coming down the 
trail. He barely had time to race Weasel 
to the shelter of a covert of trees. There 
were several men in the party and they 
were riding at a 
brisk trot. There 
was no question in 
his mind whom 
they were after. 
He would have 
guessed it had not 
Mary’s note told 
him they were after him. Sheriff Grey 
was in the lead. They passed behind him 
and he realized that his escape had been 
cut off. 

Well, he had known that sooner or later 
they would get him if he stayed in the 
country. There was but one more thing 
he could do, and if he could elude them 
long enough to do that he would ask noth- 
ing more. 

It was too dangerous to stick in the main 
canyon any longer so he swung off and be- 
gan a gradual ascent of the butte, angling 
across it from north to south as he did so. 
He had hunted wild horses on that slope 
of the butte and he wracked his memory to 
recall the cabins or dug-outs he had seen 
there. He could remember just five, but 
he realized there might be many more. 
The only thing to do was hunt for them, 
and do it so carefully that he would not 
alarm the man he sought. 

He visited three old cabins and made 
sure that no man had been there, but it had 
taken time. Then, when he came out for 
a moment on top of a high hog-back of a 
ridge he saw a horseman far below him. 
He dropped swiftly over the crest of the 
hog-back, dismounted and crept back on 
foot to where he could look over. The 
men below were spread far out, the posse 
he had seen had been reinforced by others, 
and undoubtedly they were combing the 
butte. Some wise tracker had picked up 
his horse’s tracks after leaving the ranch 
and they knew they had him on the butte. 

He went back to his horse and rode on. 
He made up his mind not to resist the 
posse if they overtook him. He could at 
least live long enough to tell them what 
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had happened to Mary, and there would 
be that remaining chance that the posse 
might find and rescue her. He continued 
on to the next cabin. He knew it was the 
least promising of the lot. It was half 
dug-out and half cabin, and long before 
he had noticed that the front part had 
crumpled in. It was built in the side of a 
clay bank just above a deep wash, and the 
sides of the draw rose steeply in both di- 
rections. He felt that it was scarcely 
worth his while to investigate such a place. 
It was hard to get at and the country im- 
mediately surrounding it had been burnt 
over and had grown up to dense second 
growth timber too thick to get a horse 
through. But after he had ridden a hun- 
dred yards past the bottom of the draw 
he turned back and concealing his horse in 
the timber began the ascent of the steep 
wash on foot. 

When even with the cabin he climbed up 
out of the wash. His feet were still sore 
and it was difficult for him to walk. Just at 
the top of the wash where it was nearly 
straight up and down the loose clay slip- 
ped from under one foot; the sudden 
weight on the other ankle caused it to turn 
and he fell backward. But as he toppled 
over he caught one fleeting glimpse of 
Jose’s dark, startled face in front of the 
dug-out. 

With an angry, disgusted oath Bob let 
all holds go and rolled toward the bottom 
of the wash. As he rolled he jerked his 
gun loose, but he knew that he must con- 
cede the first shot. Jose’s bullet ripped 
through his shirt without touching his skin, 
but he knew well enough that when he 
ceased to roll the Mexican would not miss. 

In that second Bob did the fastest think- 
ing he had ever done in his life. If he 
tried to shoot it out with Jose he would not 
stand one chance in a million. In the plan 
that he carried out in that one brief mo- 
ment he had nothing to bank on but Jose’s 
inherent cruelty. And so, as the bullet 
tore through his shirt he gave his arm a 
spasmodic jerk that threw his gun ten feet 
away. He rolled to the bottom of the 
wash, stiffened out realistically and lay 
still. 

For a second the Mexican hesitated on 
the lip of the wash with his finger pressed 
upon the trigger. He had only to fire to 
make sure that his man was finished. Then 
Bob opened his eyes and groaned. A sav- 
age, self-revealing smile came over Jose’s 
face. His enemy was wounded, helpless, 
and unarmed. He could finish him off at 
his leisure and gratify his feline cruelty. 
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Moreover it might be a powerful aid in his 
effort to master the will of the girl he was 
keeping in the musty dug-out. To keep 
this man from suffering torture she might 
consent to anything he wished. 

He shoved his gun into the holster and 
leaped eagerly down the side of the wash. 
The next moment he was flat on his back 
as his high-heeled boots slipped on the 
treacherous clay. With a grunt of rage 
he rolled to the bottom by the side of the 
man he had fully counted upon as his vic- 
tim. But as he started to get to his feet 
he found himself suddenly gripped by two 
powerful hands. 

With a gasp of amazement Jose tried 
to break loose, but found himself power- 
less to break the embrace. Bob Haskell’s 
cold, implacable eyes were staring straight 
into his with the gaze that had intimidated 
more than one would-be bad man. 

For just one moment Jose weakened and 
Bob took instant advantage of it to 
strengthen his hold. And then the Mexi- 
can began to fight like a wildcat. They 
were of nearly equal size, but what Bob 
had been weakened by recent hardships 
he made up in grim determination. The 
Mexican tried to draw his gun, but Bob 
was quick enough and strong enough to 
prevent that. Then Jose caught sight of 
Bob’s gun only a few feet away and he 
began to maneuver toward that. They 
scrambled to their feet as they clung to 
each other. Each was seemingly dead- 
locked by the other, yet inch by inch the 
Mexican was getting closer to the gun on 
the ground. Bob let him make progress 
in that direction. He could feel himself 
weakening and he conserved what energy 
yet remained to him for one sttpreme ef- 
fort that would be well timed and adequate. 

At last the gun was within Jose’s reach, 
but not Bob’s. The Mexican still pre- 
tended to be trying to draw his own gun; 
then with a deft twist he freed one arm, 
bent over and grasped the gun. He had 
to straighten up a trifle in order to use it, 
and it was for precisely this moment that 
Bob had been waiting. With all the force 
he could muster with a trained right arm he 
drove a wicked fist squarely to the Mexi- 
can’s jaw. 

He was astonished at the effect. The 
Mexican seemed to fairly wilt in his tracks. 
His fingers relaxed from the gun and Bob 
picked it up with an almost foolish ex- 
pression. He had not known that he 
could hit so hard. He then removed Jose’s 
gun and without waiting for the fellow to 
recover climbed the wash, disregarding the 


protest of his sore ankles. 

In the very end of the darkened dug-out 
Mary crouched. Coming in out of the 
light Bob could not see her, but he could 
hear her eager, “Bob! Bob! I knew 
you’d come!” 

She was in his arms before he could see 
her face. They were vouchsafed one mo- 
ment of perfect understanding that swept 
all barriers away, and then the necessities 
of the moment intervened. He had ex- 
pected to find her bound and gagged, but 
Jose’s method of torture for her had been 
to inflict mental punishment. 

Hastily thrusting one of the guns into 
her hand without the formality of asking 
her if she knew how to use it he hastened 
outside. Jose was bewilderedly getting to 
his knees. 

“Come up here,” Bob ordered crisply, 
and the Mexican, sullen but obedient, came 
up the side of the wash. 

“There’s a posse coming this way,” he 
teld Mary. “If yuh’ll climb to the top of 
that ridge there an’ attract their attention 
Tl watch this gentleman here.” 

She looked at him searchingly. 
posse looking for me or for you?” 

“Me mostly, I reckon,” he said quietly. 

“‘Can’t you get away?” 

“T guess I could climb to the top o’ the 
butte an’ down my private trail an’ mebbe 
dodge ’em, but I don’t think I will.” He 
gave no reasons but she could feel the 
finality in his tone. 

There had been that one great, illumin- 
ating moment in the dug-out, but he wished 
that it had never happened. After all he 
was a killer. There was no avoiding that 
damaging fact. That he was credited with 
being a worse man than he was made little 
difference. They would be able to fasten 
some of the numerous killings on him. The 
epidemic of killing had to be stopped some 
way and he could conceive of no better 
method than for him, the man who really 


“Ts that 


had first started it long before, to give up 
of his own accord, face the music—and tell 
the facts. 

He knew that the girl standing there be- 
fore him had given him her undivided loy- 
alty. Ata word from him she was willing 
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to risk anything, but he would not say that 
word. And he had surrounded himself 
with a wall of restraint which she could not 
cross until he voluntarily broke it down. 

The posse that came to them was led 
by the sheriff. “Haskell,” said that of- 
ficial on the way out, “I’ve found out that 
you didn’t kill that first sheepherder. Yuh 
done a good job when yuh killed Buck 
Armstrong an’ captured this Mexican. For 
that reason I don’t want t’ see the law be 
too hard on yuh. I advise yuh t’ plead 
guilty t’ killin’ one of them other sheep- 
herders an’ yuh’ll git off with life.” 

“T plead guilty to nothin’,’ Bob said 
firmly. 

“Yuh don’t deny writin’ them warnin’s, 
do yuh?” the sheriff got out. 

“No, I wrote ’em,” Bob admitted se- 
renely. 

“But he didn’t kill those men,” Mary 
cried positively. 

The sheriff and his men laughed, 

At the rim of Bramble’s Basin Mary left 
them. She shook hands with Bob. “I'll 
sec you in Splashwater,” she said, “un- 
less they turn you loose before then, and 
every cent = 

“Don’t,” he implored. “T’ll tell ’em my 
story an’ take the consequences. Money 
won't make any difference. I’m just sorry 
I didn’t get all them sheep outa the coun- 
try.” 

Late that evening they halted at the LP 
ranch to spend the night. Nola was still 
there. She gave Bob one keen, question- 
ing glance as he was led in by the sheriff. 
There was a hint of contempt in her 
eyes. 

“So you gave up without a fight after 
all,’ she half sneered. “Did you bring 
my horse back ?” 

“T did, Nola,” he replied calmly. “Have 
you still got my five thousand dollars?” 

She flushed angrily. Words of wrath, 
probably ill advised, hovered on the end 
of her tongue. 

“T wouldn’t, Nola,” Bob advised gently. 
“T don’t want to tell everything—an’ 
among other things I talked to Buck an’ he 


told me what happened here when Lute 
was killed. He didn’t live long enough to 
tell anybody else what he told me.” 

Without another word Nola turned and 
left the room, while the sheriff wondered. 

And then two men were seen approach- 
ing in a strange procession in the gathering 
dusk. One man, behind the other, carried 
a rifle with which he occasionally prodded 
the other, and behind him trailed a pack of 
hungry looking hounds. The man on lead 
was a strange looking individual. His hair 
hung below his shoulders and he was 
greasy and illkempt. Out of a matted 
beard peered two little eyes gleaming with 
the strange light of insanity. The tops of 
both ears had been chewed off. 

“Here’s yore damned terror of the 
range, the feller that’s been killin’ people 
for pastime,” Bill Clover said to the sher- 
iff. “I had one hell of a time gittin’ him, 
but once my houn’s took his trail he stood 
no more chance than a rabbit.” 

Croppy was more than half mad. The 
privations to which he had subjected him- 
self in his crazy lust for revenge had un- 
settled a brain perhaps never right in the 
beginning. But there still remained sanity 
enough in him to explain how he had 
killed each and every man, and to glory in 
it. 

Among the listeners was Dave Obray. 
The sheriff turned on him. “It was you, 
wasn’t it, who brought this creature into 
this country and turned him loose on us?” 
he demanded. 

The sheepman shifted his feet but said 
nothing. 

“T reckon, Obray,” said the sheriff, “that 
the Dug-out Hills ain’t ready yet for sheep. 
Considerin’ the two mile limit law—which 
is goin’ to be enforced after this—there 
won't be much room for sheep. What do 
you think?” 

“T s’pose that’s right,’ the sheepman 
grunted sullenly. “I don’t like the damn 
country nohow.” 

Twenty minutes later, Bob Haskell, 
alone and on an LP horse, was on his way 
to Bramble’s Basin. 


“GALVANIZED YANKEES” 


| eee the last year of the Civil War many of the soldiers who guarded the Overland 
stage stations and the coaches in their traveling through the Indian country, were Con- 
federate prisoners or deserters who had taken the oath of allegiance to the United States and 
enlisted in the army for plains service. They called themselves “galvanized Yankees,” 
and were faithful and well disciplined —C. E. M. 
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THE FATE OF THE 


By W. C. TUTTLE 
Author of “Quien Sabe,” “The Price of a Name,’ etc. 


IN THE MEXICAN BORDERLAND THE NAME OF TIIE WOLF WAS ONE 


TO STRIKE FEAR INTO MEN’S HEARTS. 


AND ONLY DESTINO KNEW 


WHY THE WOLF, WHO ONCE HAD ONLY ROBBED THE RICH TO GIVE 
TO THE POOR, HAD CHANGED TO A KILLER AND DESPOILER OF ALL 


DID not know whence he came; I'” El Lobo!’ 


only knew that he stood at the little 

bar in Felipe’s cantina, a mug of 

warm beer in his hand and a ring 

of laughter in his voice. He was 
taller than most men of the Santa Cle- 
mente country. 

His hair was tinged with red, and his 
devil-may-care, blue eyes sparkled with 
mirth, as he slapped one huge hand on his 
broad chaparejos, a resounding slap, which 
caused every man in the cantina to start 
with alarm, 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!’ he laughed loudly. 
“By the saints, you are a jumpy crew! Is 
it because I speak of El Lobo? It is? Are 
ye afraid of a name? Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

He crashed his mug on the bar and bade 
Felipe fill it again, with one for each of us, 

“Faugh!” he grunted with disgust. “The 
beer is warm and the world is warm! And 
when I speak of El Lobo ye shiver. I 
wish I could find somethin’ that would 
make me shiver.” 

“Perhaps El Lobo—’ began Emilio, 
who owned the little Rancho Sereno. 

“El Lobo?” The big man laughed again, 
until the cobwebs on the rafters danced a 
jig. “The Wolf? And why, my friend? 
Are you afraid of a name? Drink a toast 
with me—” he hfted his mug above his 
head and laughed again—“to the day when 
I clip the brush from a cowardly animal— 


We drank, but with a fear in our hearts. 
And El Lobo was a name to strike fear. 
For five years he had been in the border- 
land, and no man knew where he would 
strike next, Rumor had said that the man 
was insane. 

He had never come to Santa Clemente. 
Perhaps there was little to bring him. We 
were not a wealthy community. Except 
for Don Roberto Aliso, who owned the 
Rancho del Aguila, the Ranch of the 
Eagle, the valley of the Santa Clemente 
would make sorry pickings for El Lobo. 

For three years El Lobo had been but a 
—what shall I call him? He robbed many, 
it is true, but only the rich. And he gave 
to those in need. No poor man need guard 
his flock against El Lobo, at that time. In 
mysterious ways gold came to the Church, 
and it was whispered that it came from 
El Lobo. Quien sabe? 

Then the gold ceased to come, and the 
poor suffered with the rich. And not only 
did El Lobo rob. He killed. Madre de 
Dios, the man had no compassion! 

But Don Roberto Aliso was not afraid 
of El Lobo. The Rancho del Aguila was 
well named, the Ranch of the Eagle. It 
was like a castle of old Spain, high on the 
top of a hill, its red tiled roofs gleaming 
against the gray cliff behind it. 

Don Roberto was rich, as men are ac- 
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counted rich in Santa Clemente; rich and 
very proud. I should know this, because 
for years I have been an overseer for Don 
Roberto. 

I have watched the Sefiorita Juana grow 
from a gangling, long-limbed child to the 
most beautiful creature in the whole Santa 
Clemente country. Don Roberto had sent 
her to the convent for education, but she 
had been back a whole year, and there was 
much speculation as to whom she would 
marry. 

You have seen the yucca in bloom? 
Truly it is a thing of rare beauty, its tall, 
graceful head of flowery bells, fit to grace 
the garden of a king. Yet it is only of the 
desert hills, a princess of the desolation. 

But below this graceful flower is a cir- 
clet of daggers, surrounding the stalk, as 
though a jealous nature had grown a de- 
fense against all intruders. 

And the Sefiorita Juana was like the 
yucca—even to the circlet of daggers; for 
Don Roberto was a jealous man and 
guarded Juana well. Perhaps too well. 
Five of his riders were gunmen; hard 
faced men from the north, who drank 
heavily, swore in great oaths against living 
where nothing ever happened, and took 
their pay. And it was good pay, too. 

The Sefiora Aliso was a tall, gray haired 
woman, kindly, but seldom smiling. Don 
Roberto was a hard man, but just. Per- 
haps he was just a trifle harsh with his 
family; but that is not the business of an 
overseer. 

And this man at the cantina bar? None 
of us knew him. His horse, a pintado, 
drowsed at the hitching-rack, while its 
owner laughed at us for being afraid of a 
name. When he had gone for something 
to eat, Felipe gave him a name—The 
Laughing Caballero!” 

The name fitted him well. We drank a 
toast to him. Perhaps it was more of a 
prayer than a toast, because we liked him 
—and his great laugh. 

Twenty miles east of Santa Clemente 
was El Sicomoro, the big rancho of Don 
Esteban Carillo. It was almost as big as 
the Rancho del Aguila, but the lure of the 
green cloth kept Don Esteban from be- 
coming a rich man. 

He was tall, thin, graceful, always the 
gentleman. Perhaps just a trifle too 
suave. His mustaches were always waxed 
to needle-points, and he too laughed—but 
not like the laughter of the stranger. And 
where the stranger wore the plain, rough 
dress of an American cowboy, Don Es- 
teban sparkled with the color and silver of 
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old Spain. In dress, there was no com- 
parison. 

Don Esteban was a great friend of Don 
Roberto, and Don Roberto asked Don 
Esteban’s advice in many things. I knew 
that Don Esteban wanted Sefiorita Juana 
above all things, but I also knew that Don 
Roberto did not want Don Esteban for a 
son-in-law, because he knew that Don Es- 
teban had many weaknesses. Perhaps 
Sefiorita Juana did not want Don Esteban. 
But that is not the business of an overseer, 
so I shall not venture an opinion. 

Among Don Roberto’s gunmen was 
Peter Sleen, who was in fact the main one 
of the five. Sleen was a big man, quarrel- 
some, quick to anger. It was said that 
Sleen had killed men with his bare hands, 
but I do not know this for a fact, although 
it would be easy to believe. But I do know 
that the next day after the Laughing 
Caballero came to Santa Clemente, he rode 
to the Rancho del Aguila with Don Ro- 
berto and four of his men, And he laughed 
at me, as he rode into the wide patio. 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! I have come to help 
guard thee from El Lobo!” 

I was quick to see the black looks from 
the other gunmen, but did not understand 
what it was all about until Don Roberto 
called me to his room and told me the 
story. 

“This new man will take the place of 
Sleen,” he told me. “His name is Destino.” 

“But what of Sleen?” I asked. 

“Sleen is dead, Pablo. These two met 
in Santa Clemente. Destino laughed at 
Sleen, who was not a man to be laughed 
at. Someone had told Destino that Sleen 
had been hired by me 
as a protection against 
El Lobo. Destino told 
Sleen that if such as 
he were able to keep 
El Lobo from the 
» Rancho del Aguila, 

then indeed the man 
was not a wolf, but a 
slinking coyote. You 
know, Pablo, that 
Sleen was so fact on the draw that the eye 
could hardly follow his hand, but Destino 
was faster. He forced Sleen to drop his 
gun. Dios! And then he laughed.” Don 
Roberto shook his head, as though hardly 
believing what his eyes had told him. “He 
taunted Sleen for being a sloth on the 
draw, and offered to fight him bare handed. 

“There was much difference in their 
weight. And Sleen was reputed a killer 
with his hands. But Santa Clemente will 
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never forget that fight, Pablo! In the 
middle of the street they fought. Sleen, 
his great shoulders hunched, his hands ex- 
tended, as he tried to grasp Destino. 

“Dios! But it was no use. Once he 
tore the sleeve from Destino, and all the 
while the fists of the tall man beat a devil’s 
tattoo in his face, until Sleen did not look 
like a man. It was just smash, smash, 
smash! Sleen’s face looked the mud _ be- 
neath the hoofs of a running horse—thud 
and splatter. 

“Flesh and blood cannot stand it, Pablo. 
Destino slipped, and Sleen fell into him, 
grasping him with both hands. It was 
what Sleen had wanted, to get his vise- 
like hands on this laughing devil. You 
know how strong Sleen was, Pablo. “They 
came to grips and Destino laughed; 
laughed joyfully, I tell you. Then he tore 
Sleen’s grip loose, heaved him high over 
his head and threw him headlong. 

“We waited for Sleen to get up, while 
Destino leaned against a post and felt of 
his sore knuckles. But Sleen did not get 
up. It was a fair fight, witnessed by many 
people. Destino came to me and asked if 
he might take Sleen’s place.” 

“And the others?” I asked. 

“They saw the fight, Pablo. Sleen was 
never a favorite. And when it comes to 
fighting, Destino is worth more than all of 
them.” 

“T pray to the saints that no fighting will 
come,” I replied. “Ei Lobo and his ban- 
dits know better than to try and raid this 
rancho, Don Roberto.” 

“Do they?” Don Roberto smiled grimly 
and turned to his desk, from which he took 
a piece of paper. “Pablo, you do not read; 
so I will tell you what this paper says. It 
is from El Lobo, and came yesterday.” 
And he read out: 


“To Senor Aliso—a warning. You will 
deliver ten thousand pesos in silver, in 
person, to a man who will meet you at the 
highest point of the San Sebastian trai at 
noon on thé tenth day of the present 
month, Go alone. Comply with this re- 
quest, or suffer the consequences. I de- 
mand but once. Et Lobo.” 


“And what will you do?” I asked when 
he had finished. 

“T haven’t ten thousand pesos to throw 
to the wolves.” 

It was not for me to offer advice to a 
Don. At any rate he did not ask me for 
advice. I left the room and went down 
the flagged walk to the patio gate, where 


I found Juana, one hand resting against 
the wall, as she peered across the patio to- 
ward the men’s sleeping quarters. 

I halted to listen. A man was playing 
a guitar and singing. Madre de Dios, 
what a voice! He was singing in English, 
and I understand but little, but it was a 
Jove song. No man can put that much feel- 
ing in his voice unless he sings of love. I 


did not move until he finished. Juana 
turned slowly and saw me. 
“Who is he, Pablo?” she asked. ‘The 


singing man?” 

“T am not sure, sefiorita, but I think it is 
Destino, a new man, whom your father, 
Don Roberto, hired today.” 

“Destino? What a queer name, Pablo. 
It means Fate.” 

I had not thought of that, but I said, 
“But he is an American, I think, and they 
have strange names. He takes the place 
of Sleen.” 

“Of Sleen? Oh, I dislike Sleen, Pablo. 
Anyone would be welcome in his place. 
Sh-h-h-h! He sings again.” 

I saw her white hand tighten on an ivy 
stem, but could not see her face, as he sung 
an old love song of Spain, sang it softly, 
plaintively, as though beneath the window 
of his love. Don Roberto had come softly 
up behind us and listened to the song. 

“It is Destino,” I said, when the song 
was finished. 

“Laughs while he kills a man, and then 
sings of love,” said Don Roberto thought- 
fully. “He is a man, Pablo. Juana, my 
daughter, the night grows cool.” 

She left us and went slowly back to 'the 
house. Cigarettes glowed from the bench 
beside the sleeping quarters, and the guitar 
strummed softly. Mocking-birds called 
sleepily from the bower of pepper trees 
which shaded the patio, and somewhere a 
mother crooned softly to her child. 

On the far end of the patio, high up, on 
the thick adobe wall, showed the silhouette 
of a watchful guard, his sombrero and 
shoulders clearly etched against the sky. 
Another watched from the south side, 
watching toward the land of Et Lobo. 

“He can never come here,” I said, speak- 
ing my thoughts. 

“One never knows,” said Don Roberto. 
“El Lobo needs ten thousand pesos, and 
when he is in need——” 

Don Roberto did not finish, but turned 
away. Such was the fear of The Wolf. 

A guard called a warning from the wall. 
Three horsemen were approaching from 
the north. Don Roberto came back and 
went to the main gate. The riders were 
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Don Esteban Carillo and two of his men. 
They were made welcome for the night, 
as the hospitality of the Rancho del Aguila 
was proverbial. It was an hour later that 
Don Roberto sent for me, and I found 
Don Esteban with him. There were many 
empty bottles on the table. 

“Pablo,” said Don Roberto, “this Des- 
tino spoke to you as we rode in, did he 
not? What do you know of him?” 

I told him what Destino had said at the 
cantina of Felipe. Don Esteban shook his 
head. 

“I would not trust this man,” he said. 
“He is a stranger. I can furnish you a 
dependable man to take the place of Sleen. 
I furnished these five men to you, Roberto. 
They have proved their worth, and this 
stranger may not work in harmony with 
them. You cannot afford to take any 
chances.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” nodded Don 
Roberto. ‘But I have taken a fancy to 
this man, Esteban, Remember he defeated 
the big Sleen in a fair fight. Pablo, find 
Destino and bring him here.” 

I had little trouble in finding Destino. 
He was near the door as I came out, the 
guitar under his arm. His teeth flashed 
white in the moonlight, as he said, “My 
friend, I seek the ladies.” 

“And for what?” I asked. 

“That they might share in the music. 
Madre de Dios, do you think I would 
waste my songs on those dolts, whose 
minds are never higher than the brim of a 
mescal glass ?” 

I told him Don Roberto wished to see 
him; so he laughed softly, tucked the 
guitar hently under his arm and bade me 

aS precede him. They 
were drinking 
more wine as we 
came in. Destino 
swept off his som- 
brero, stepped 
aside from the door 
and leaned against 
the wall, 


“You sent for 
me, Don Roberto?” 
he asked. 


Don Esteban is of the 


“Yes, Destino. 
opinion that I was hasty in bringing you 


to the Rancho del Aguila. Perhaps he is 
right. It is not safe to deal with strangers, 
And you are a stranger.” 

“That is true,” said Destino softly, “I 
have none to speak for me.’ 
* "Why did you come to Santa Cle- 
mente?” asked Don Esteban. 
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“Why?” Destino laughed boldly. “It is 
no secret, sefior; I came to try and kill 
El Lobo.” 

“To try and kill El Lobo? 
rand, my friend.” 

“Perhaps I am a fool.” 

“No doubt,’ Don Esteban poured him- 
self a drink. “If you were not a stranger 
in this country you would not say these 
things.” 

“Familiarity with danger 
make me a coward, sefior.” 

Don Esteban flushed hotly. 

“Peace,” said Don Roberto. “We will 
not quarrel. At least the man is no coward, 
Esteban. Stranger he may be, but a stran- 
ger unafraid. Go back to your quarters, 
Destino. You are no longer a stranger.” 

Destino bowed low to both of them and 
went away. Don Esteban shook his head. 

“Something tells me that the man is dan- 
gerous, Roberto. After that letter, de- 
manding ten thousand pesos, you must 
know that El Lobo has his eye on this 


A fool’s er- 


would not 


rancho. And who knows where and how 
he will strike? The man does not work 
alone.” 


“We shall see, Esteban. There will he 
no bag of silver at the top of the San Se- 
bastian trail tomorrow. If El Lobo wants 
meat he must fight for it, because I wiil 
never butcher for a wolf.” 

I do not know what else was said on the 
subject, because Don Roberto dismissed 
me, but it is my opinion that they talked 
of Juana. Don Esteban was in a vile 
humor the next morning, but it may have 
been because of too much wine. 

The Sefiorita Juana was not yet of age, 
although nearly. Don Esteban and _ his 
men were ready to leave, when little 
Rafael, the son of one of the guards, came 
running to Don Roberto with something 
clutched in each hand. 

They were alike, two rolled papers, tied 
with string, and to each was attached a 
stone the size of an egg. The child had 
found them inside the patio. 

Don Roberto’s face paled slightly as he 
unrolled one of them and scanned the 
writing. Swiftly he unrolled the other, 
but after a glance he handed it to Don 
Esteban, who read it through and swore 
with a great wonder in his voice. 

“Listen to this,” he commanded, and 
read aloud: 


“To Senor Esteban: Too long have you 
enjoyed the undivided prosperity of Et 
Sicomoro, I will come soon. El Lobo.” 
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Don Esteban crumpled the note in his 
hand, his lips shut tightly as he looked 
around at the men of the rancho, Then 
Destino threw back his head and laughed, 
as though it were a huge joke. Don 
Esteban glared at him and his fingers 
twitched at the knife hilt in his sash, but 
Destino still only laughed. 

“The man must be mad,” muttered Don 
Esteban, and I saw two of the gunmen 
make the sign of the cross. Don Esteban 
turned to Don Roberto. 

“And is your message the same, Ro- 
berto?” 

“Another warning, telling me that unless 
I deliver the ten thousand pesos he will 
take what I hold more dear than money.” 

“Juana?” whispered Don Esteban, and 
Don Roberto nodded. 

“What will you do, Roberto?” 

“What would you do?” 

“God knows. Money is little compared 
with safety.” 

“True. But if I pay once, I pay always, 
Esteban. The Wolf has an appetite.” 

“Pay nothing,” advised Destino, “Let 
The Wolf come, sefior. We will nail his 
skin to the patio door.” 

Don Roberto smiled, “At least you are 
not afraid, Destino.” 

“Why be afraid? We could defy an 
army, sefior, Let The Wolf howl in the 
hills until his throat aches.” 

Don Roberto nodded and asked me to 
find the guards who had watched from the 
walls. I brought them to him but they 
swore that no one had come near the ran- 
cho. He showed them the messages, of 
which they knew nothing. 

“Sleeping fools!’ snapped Don Roberto. 
“You deserve many lashes. Perhaps it 
will serve to keep your eyes open in the 
future.” 

“Pardon, sefior,” said Destino. ‘Pos- 
sibly the guards are not at fault. From 
the rock of the eagle, a man with a good 
arm might throw that stone to the patio. 
Men would not look that way, because no 
danger could come from that direction,” 

“That is true,” nodded Don Roberto. 
“It is possible to scale the other side of 
that cliff, and the stones were found at the 
‘ar side of the patio. Tonight I will have 
a man on the cliff.” 

“But could anyone assault the rancho 
from the cliff?” asked Don Esteban. 

“No. The overhang of the cliff pre- 
vents it. From the top of the rock, one 
raight see the end of the patio, but it would 
be impossible to attack from that quarter.” 

There was little more talk. Don Es- 


teban and his men mounted and rode away 
swiftly, anxious to get back to El Sico- 
moro and prepare a defense. We had been 
talking near an overhanging balcony, and 
after Don Roberto had gone away, Juana 
came to me. 

“Pablo, what is all this about El Lobo?” 
she asked. I tried to evade the question, 
but she was insistent; so I told her all 
about it. She had been on that balcony 
and heard Don Esteban read his message, 
and had heard Don Roberto explain what 
his was about. 

“Don Esteban wishes to marry me,” she 
said. “I must talk to someone, Pablo. My 
father has told me this, but has not given 
Don Esteban his consent—yet. My mother 
admires Don Esteban,” 

“And you, Juana?” I asked. 

“He is nearly as old as my father, Pablo. 
He drinks much wine to keep his heart 
warm and pays the toll of several gambling 
houses.” 

“Perhaps that is true, Juana.” 

“Tt is true,” she said softly. “Pablo, 
you are not young, but you were young 
once, and at that time would you have 
married an old woman?” 

“No, Juana. Youth is for youth. It 
is not natural for May to wed with De- 
cember. They are of different seasons.” 

“And El Lobo is old,” she sighed. “He 
threatens to come and carry me away. Ii 
I marry Don Esteban, I will have an old 

: husband, , and, 
if I wait for 
El Lobo to 
carry me away, 
I will have an 
old master. Is 
there no youth 
in the world, 
Pablo?” 

She looked 
at me so dis- 
tressful that I 
must laugh, 
and she 
laughed with 
me. Then I 
looked up to 
see Destino ~ 
standing beside 

: a corner of the 
wall, looking at us. Juana looked at him 
and they both smiled. It was the first 
time she had ever seen him. 

“Pardon,  sefiorita,” he 
“Your laugh brought me here. 
to hear you laugh.” 

Juana blushed and turned away, but in 
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said softly. 
It is good 
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two strides he was at her side, imploring 
her not to leave. 

“Destino,” I said, “this is the Sefiorita 
Aliso, the daughter of Don Roberto.” 

She turned and looked at him, as he 
made her a sweeping bow. 

“Sefiorita, perhaps it is not just that a 
hired gunman speak with a daughter of a 
Den; but Iam named Fate. And who shall 
say that fate does not speak to all?” 

“Fate is something we cannot evade,” 
she said seriously. 

“It is useless to try, sefiorita.” 

“And who may know whether their fate 
is good or ill?” 

Destino laughed, “None, sefiorita. One 
must take fate as it comes, finding out to 
their gladness—or sorrow.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. 
I am old enough to have a little wisdom; 
so I excused myself and went away. I 
knew that Don Roberto would not approve 
of a hired gunman talking to Juana, but 
what was that to me. I am an overseer, 
not a duenna. 

Later that day I went with Don Ro- 
berto to the far side of the cliff, where we 
searched for signs of the man who had 
thrown the messages. It was difficult for 
men to reach the top of the cliff, but we 
managed to make the climb, 

We sat on the edge of the cliff and 
scanned the country. Far below us we 
could glimpse a part of the open patio and 
some of the stables, but it would be impos- 
sible for anyone to approach the rancho 
from over the cliff. 

“You worry about El Lobo?” I asked. 

“Yes, Pablo,” he replied. “There is 
much wealth here, wealth enough to tempt 
any man. In fear of raiders I have sold 
most of my herds, as you know, and the 
money is here. And El Lodo is bold and 
cunning. 

“Pablo, you have Seen this Destino; 
what do you think of him? Is he only a 
loud laughing braggart, a man whose gun 
is for sale, or is he something else? Es- 
teban mistrusts him, and Esteban is not 
one to see danger in a shadow.” 

“Why does Esteban mistrust him?’ I 
asked. “Does he think that Destino is in 
any way connected with El Lobo?” 

“Madre de Dios! That is an idea, Pablo! 
If El Lobo had a man within the walls— 
And Destino laughed at Don Esteban’s 
message from El Lobo. It makes me 
wonder.” 

“But he says he came to kill El Lebo, 
sefior.” 
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“Quite naturally. Let us go down.” 

I did not know what Don Roberto meant 
to do, until he had instructed the other 
four gunmen to seize Destino, disarm him 
and lock him in a room of the sleeping 
quarters. Destino did not attempt a de- 
fense, when Don Roberto accused him of 
being a spy for El Lobo. 

Neither did he laugh. For once, it 
seemed that Destino did not see any humor 
in the situation. The room had but one 
small window, and the door was of heavy 
oak, fastened with a huge padlock, of 
which I had a key. 

Don Roberto seemed relieved after Des- 
tino was safely locked in the room. It 
was not a thing to be kept secret, and 
Juana heard of it. She came to me and I 
told her of what had been done. 

“Your father says that Destino is a spy 
for El Lobo,” I told her. 

“A spy for El Lobo? Oh, no, Pablo, 
that cannot be.” 

“Perhaps not, Juana, It is your father’s 
belief, and he is master here.” 

I know she did not believe Destino 
guilty, and what maid would after know- 
ing the man and hearing him sing. 

“May I speak to him through the win- 
dow?” she asked. “No one will know it, 
except you, Pablo.” 

“Not even I, Juana. 
know too much.” 

I went about my duties, forgetting that 
she had conversed with the prisoner. And 
what passed between them through that 
deep, narrow hole of a window is no affair 
of mine, because an overseer’s duty is not 
that of eavesdropping. 

But El Lobo did not get his silver pesos 
that day, and those who knew of his de- 
mand talked seriously over what would 
follow Don Roberto’s refusal to pay 
tribute. 

The four gunmen drank much tequila 
and quarreled over their card game, but 
seemed more at ease with Destino under 
lock and key. I spoke to him through the 
little window later on in the afternoon. I 
wished to find out what I could for Don 
Roberto. 

“Do you think £1 Lobo will come here?” 
T asked him. 

“He promised, did he not, Pablo?” 

“But how can he expect to force his 
way in, Destino?” 

Destino laughed, “I alone know, Pablo. 
And they have locked me up and taken 
away my gun.” 

“And you know how he will get here?” 
I asked. 


It is not good to 
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“ T can guess, my friend.” 

“Then you are a spy of El Lobo?” 

“Spy? No, Pablo; I am more than a 

spy.” 
Further than this he would not say. I 
went to Don Roberto and found him with 
Juana. I did not mean to listen, but the 
door was ajar. It seems that someone had 
seen her talking with Destino and reported 
it to Don Roberto, who was furious. 

“You have too much freedom,” he told 
her angrily. “I have allowed you to asso- 
ciate with everyone, to have your own way. 
And you come to plead for a spy! I find 
you talking with him—to a hired gunman, 
a killer. It is time you were married. 
Last night I refused Don Esteban’s suit 
and he rode away broken-hearted. But he 
said he would come again, and when he 
does ie 

“T shall not marry him,” said Juana 
firmly. “He is an old man.” 

“Old man? I am not an old man, and 
he is a year younger.” 

“But you are my father.” 

I slipped away and went to my own 
quarters, without telling Don Roberto 
what Destino had said. If Destino was 
more than a spy, what was he? He was 
not El Lobo. Men had seen El Lobo, and 
in spite of his mask they were able to see 
that the man was gray of hair. This was 
when he robbed only the rich, and men do 
not grow younger with the years. 

I do not know the outcome of the argu- 
ment between Juana and her father, but I 
found her later, sitting on a vine-covered 
bench in an angle of the patio wall, crying. 
The sun was low in the west and the shad- 
ows of the patio walls had painted the 
Rancho del Aguila with a brush of softest 
blue. I did not speak until she had looked 
up at me. 

“Pablo,” she said wearily, “are you a 
friend?” 

“A friend, Juana? Did you ever ques- 
tion my friendship?” 

She shook her head. 


“T do not want to, 
Pa b lio You 
have been 
more like one 
of the family 
than a servant, 
and I know 
you are loyal 
to my father.” 

“T am, Ju- 
ana,” I replied. 

She got up 
from the bench 


and came closer to me. 


“Pablo, my father has forbidden me to 
speak to Destino again. He says I shall 
marry Don Esteban, And listen closely, 
Pablo: I overheard those four men talk- 
ing—the ones who carry guns all the time. 
Tonight when food is taken to Destino, 
the door will be left unlocked. Do you 
know what that means, Pablo?” 

I knew. When the prisoner walked out 
he would be shot and killed. 

“Ts this your father’s order, Juana?” 
I asked. 

“T do not know, Pablo.” 

“And why do you wish to save him? If 
this man is a spy of El Lobo, he deserves 
death. And what is he to you, the daugh- 
ter of a Don?” 

As if in answer to my question came 
Destino’s voice, singing through the little 
window of his cell, The Rancho del 
Aguila was stilled. Even the mocking- 
birds ceased calling, “Peter, Peter, Peter,” 
while he sang. A little sheepdog puppy, 
which had been chasing its tail for many 
minutes, stopped suddenly and sat up on 
its haunches, one ear cocked toward the 
sound of the song. 

The song died away and I looked at 
Juana. Her eyes were lifted toward the 
purple of the setting sun, a smile on her 
lips. Just now she was not at the Rancho 
del Aguila. 

I moved softly away, leaving her there 
alone. I went to the kitchen, where Rufo, 
a man of great girth, presided over his 
pots and pans. He scowled at me, because 
not even an overseer might give him an 
order. 

“T but come to beg a favor, Rufo,” I 
told him. He tugged at his mustachio and 


considered me more kindly, nodding 
slowly. 
“We have a prisoner,” I said. “They 


say he is a spy of El Lobo. If any come 
to get food for him before everyone else 
is fed, refuse them, Rufo.” 

“That is not a big favor, Pablo,” he said. 
“Tt is granted.” 

I thanked him and went away. It would 
be mealtime in a few minutes. Already 
the men were preparing. Juana whispered 
to me, as I passed beneath a low bal- 
cony 

“Pablo, are you a friend?” 

“When they are eating,” I whispered. 
“Tt is a fool’s task, and there is no place 
for him to hide; so I will send him here.” 

I knew what it would mean to play false 
with Don Roberto, but I am not a young 
man, and what is a few years, more or 
less? And when the patio was empty, £ 
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unlocked the door and let him out. He 
gripped my hand, when I told him where 
to go, after which I secured an iron bar 
and managed to draw the heavy staple 
from the door. It was a clumsy attempt 
at making it appear that Destino had es- 
caped, because the man never lived who 
could force it from within, 

Then I went to my meal, listening for 
the first alarm, which would brand me a 
traitor. Benito, who had charge of the 
stables, carried the other key, and he was 
always the first at table, which would ab- 
solve him of all guilt. 

It was possibly an hour later that the 
escape was discovered. The moon had not 
yet risen and the night was dark, except 
for the stars. There was great excitement. 
The guards had been changed, as soon as 
the night guard had eaten their supper. 

Don Roberto swore bitterly and ques- 
tioned the day guards, who must have been 
on duty during the escape, but they swore 
that nothing had passed the gate or the 
walls. Don Roberto examined the lock, 
and by the light of the lantern I could see 
his lips shut tightly. 

You may be sure that I kept in the 
background, realizing that I could not lie 
to him. 

“The man has been released,” declared 
Don Roberto. “He is within these walls, 
possibly armed. He is a spy of El Lobo, 
and deserves no mercy. Light all the lan- 
terns. We must take this man, dead or 
alive.” 

There was great scurrying, as the men 
brought lanterns and guns. I wondered 
where Destino was hiding, and it was in 
my mind to leave the rancho, After all, 
a man has only one life. I made my way 
to the far end of the patio, watching the 
bobbing lanterns, as the searching party 
began their work. They split in two, par- 
ties and the lanterns threw their shadows 
in grotesque shapes on the walls. There 
was much loud talking and calling from 
one to another, as though trying to bol- 
ster their own feelings. Destino had 
killed Sleen with his bare hands, and was 
no mean opponent for all of them. 

For several minutes I leaned against the 
wall of a building. I could see the sil- 
houette of a guard on the wall, standing 
in an attitude of attention. Suddenly he 
swayed slowly, and I thought he was about 
to fall. 

Then he went slowly to his knees, and 
YT thought he was but lowering himself 
from some danger without. A moment 
later I heard the thud of a falling body, 
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and the space on the wall where he had 
stood was empty. 

I ran across the patio and found him 
lying near the wall, crumpled in a heap, his 
gun flung aside. His heart was still beat- 
ing, but the man was unconscious. I ran 
back to the center of the patio, not know- 
ing just what to do. 

The other guard was on his hands and 
knees, striving to cling to the wall. 1 
called his name, but he did not answer. 
Then he slumped forward and jell to the 
ground. He, too, was unconscious. 

In a flash it came to me that someone 
had poisoned the guards. I forgot the es- 
cape of Destino, as I raced for the house 
to sound an alarm. The searchers were 
grouped in the central room, which was 
hazy with oil smoke. 

“He is in this house,” declared Don 
Roberto. “Two of you guard the stairs, 
while the rest of us search up there.” 

- Upstairs were the rooms of Don Ro- 
berto and Sefiora Aliso and of Juana. Two 
of the four gunmen stopped at the foot of 
the stairs, while the rest surged ahead. [| 
tried to reach Don Roberto, but there were 
too many men, and the stairs were narrow. 

By the time I had managed to reach the 
upper floor, search had been partly made. 
Over the heads of the crowd I could see 
Juana, a pale 
faced, white 
robed figure, 
standing against 
= the door of her 
room, arms out- 
stretched, as 
though — forbi!- 
ding them to en- 
ter her room. 

But Don Ro- 
berto shoved her 
roughly aside 
and flung the 
door open. 
Bending low 
and shoving with all my strength, I man- 
aged to worm my way through the crowd, 
many of whom cursed me for walking on 
their feet, and reach the doorway. 

Don Roberto was just inside the room, 
one hand clinging to the sleeve of Juana, 
while in the center of the room, a grim 
smile on his lips, stood Destino. A re- 
volver butt protruded from the waistband 
of his trousers, but he made no move to 
draw it. : 

“You are not only a spy, but a cowardly 
spy,” declared Don Roberto, “Hiding in 
the room of the sefiorita.” 
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“Don Roberto!” I fairly yelled in his 
ear. “Listen to me, I implore you.” 

He whirled on me. 

“Listen to you—you traitor! You let 
this man escape, Pablo. There were only 
two keys, and I took one from Benito 
when we locked this man in his cell, Your 
case wil be judged later.” 

“But Don Roberto, the guards—” And 
this is as far as I got. He struck me full 
in the face, knocking me down. 

I was not unconscious, but badly dazed, 
and I do not know exactly what happened 
for the next few moments. I seemed to 
hear a shout, a babel of voices, a shrill 
command. It was like the sounds one 
hears in a dream. 

Then the mists faded away and I came 
back to reality. Don Roberto was backed 
against the wall, and a man was holding a 
rifle muzzle against his body. Another 
had an arm flung around Juana, holding 
her tightly. 

Standing just inside the doorway was a 
tall man, dressed in black garments, 
trimmed in silver. His sombrero was also 
of black, and a black silk mask concealed 
his face and throat. 

In his right hand he dangled a heavy 
revolver, as he looked around through the 
eye-holes of his mask. 

“So you decided not to pay, Don Ro- 
berto,” he said. His voice was husky, as 
though with a bad cold. “I have come to 
teach you obedience. Tonight I take 
ee of value at the Rancho del 
Aguila. Perhaps it will serve as a warning 
to others that El Lobo keeps his word.” 

My eyes flashed to Destino, who still 
stood in the same position, although he 
was not smiling now. His elbow covered 
the butt of his revolver. 

“Are you El Lobo?” asked Destino. 

The eyes behind the mask studied him 


thoughtiully. 
“T am El Lobo.” 
“You lie.” It was not said in anger, it 


seemed, nor was Destino’s voice raised. 

El Lobo’s body stiffened. 

“You dare to say that to me?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“El Lobo is dead,” said Destino. “He 
has been dead for two years, And you 
killed him.” 

“Who are you?” El Lobo’s voice came 
in a tense whisper. 

“Destino—fate—you murderer!” 

As swift as the blinking of an eye, Des- 
tino’s arm twisted at the elbow and a spurt 
of flame leaped from his revolver straight 
at El Lobo. I blinked my eyes again and 


El Lobo was sprawling toward the floor. 
Twice more the orange colored flame 
leaped from the gun muzzle, and I saw two 
more men go down—the one who had held 
the rifle against Don Roberto and the one 
who had held Juana. 

Destino leaped for the door, and I saw 
him pick up the gun of the man who had 
called himself El Lobo. Then he was gone, 
leaping down the stairs. 

I staggered to my feet, choking from 
the powder fumes. Don Roberto had 
taken Juana in his arms and was staring 
down at the dead men. 

“His mask, Pablo!” exclaimed Don 
Roberto hoarsely. “Take it off!” 

Stooping over I tore the mask from his 
face, disclosing the features of Don Es- 
teban Carillo! Don Roberto cried out 
sharply, because Don Esteban had been his 
friend. 

“The guards were poisoned,” I told Don 
Roberto. “I tried to tell you, but you 
struck the words from my mouth.” 

“Forgive me, Pablo,” he said, whisper- 
ing his words, as though afraid that the 
dead might hear. “I have been a’ fool. 
The gunmen were in the pay of Esteban.” 

“And they poisoned the guards tonight,” 
I said. 

We went slowly down the stairway, not 
knowing what was taking place down be- 
low. One of the gunmen sprawled on the 
steps and Don Roberto lifted Juana over 
him. 

Out in the patio we found another gun- 
man, dead. Destino was standing against 
the wall, an empty gun in each hand, a 
laugh on his lips, The gorces of Don Es- 
teban, of which there were few left, were 
far off across the hills, riding for their 
lives. 

Destino came to Juana and held out his 
hands. 

“One who trusted me,” he said slowly. 
“T will never forget.” 

“And there was Pablo,” she said softly. 

“Ah, yes. Pablo. But it was for your 
sake, sefiorita.” 

“And I can only ask forgiveness,” said 
Don Roberto humbly. “It is still a mystery, 
Destino.” 

“El Lobo was killed two years ago,” 
said Destino. “The man who killed him 
took his name, and made it a thing of ex- 
ecration, El Lobo was not a murderer. 
He stole from the rich and gave most of it 
to the poor and to the church; keeping only 
ee to gratify his one great desire in, 
life. 

“For a year I have searched for this man 
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who wore a false name. Always he has 
baffled me. But like fate -I have followed 
him to his finish.» I suspected Don Es- 
teban. No man may lose as he has lost at 
gambling and still retain his El Sicomoro. 

“T came to Santa Clemente and I saw 
Sleen. I knew him to be a cutthroat, and 
when I found that he was guarding you 
from El Lobo, I suspected that he was in 
the employ of El Lobo. The very fact 
that this rancho was inaccessible to attack, 


told me that it would be accomplished from - 


within. 

“And when those messages, attached to 
stones, were found in the patio, I knew I 
was right. They were placed there by Don 
Esteban or his men; one for Don Esteban, 
to cause him to share equally with you.” 

“And that is why you laughed?” asked 
Don Roberto. 

“T laughed,” said Destino softly, “be- 


cause after all these months, I was about 


“ to revenge the death of my father, who 


had been a thief that I might study voice 
under the best teachers of Spain.” 

And now I knew why he was more than 
a spy for El Lobo, He was a son of The 
Wolf. Somehow, like shadows drifting 
away, the men followed Don Roberto back 
to the house, leaving Juana, Destino and 
myself alone there in the patio. I do not 
know why I stayed, because it was not a 
business that needed an overseer, But I 
felt that I had had a part in it, and I was 
too glad to go away. 

They were looking at each other, saying 
nothing. It seemed as though they were 
going to stare at each other forever; so 
I said, “Destino, they are all gone.” 

“Except my friend, Pablo,” he said 
softly. 

So I went away, too. 


FREAK GOLF 


HE west seems productive of freak golf stories. 
On the links at Missoula, Mont., golfers must find lost balls immediately or squirrels 
carry them away to their store of nuts for winter disappointment. 
Quite the reverse is the situation on the Meadow Lark Country Club golf course at Great 


Falls, Mont., where balls which roll down gopher holes may be recovered early the next 
morning after the moling rodents have thrust forth the obstructions in their underground 
channels. 

At the Portland, Oregon, country club links witnesses authenticated the tale of the 
golfer whose drive decapitated a thrush in midflight, and at Ogden, Utah, a far-driven ball 
was seized in its run along the fairway by a seagull which swooped down and then flew away 
with it over Great Salt Lake.—L. R. 


CURIOUS PISTOLS 


F THE many peculiar weapons produced in the development stages of firearms a pistol 
combining the principle of rifle and bayonet deserves mention. This was a flintlock of 
about .50 calibre, with its most striking characteristic a folding bayonet four inches long fixed 
on the under side of the barrel by a hinge. By pulling on the trigger guard the bayonet 
snapped into place ready for use. The owner of such an arm was therefore not altogether 
defenceless once his pistol had been emptied, having the equivalent of a long dagger in his 
hand. Upon one side of this weapon was inscribed “Philadelphia,” with the word “Con- 
stable” on the other. 

Perhaps the most curious of early pistols was a “double-ender,” for want of a better name, 
made by Christopher Bechtler, of Ruthford, North Carolina. It was made of one piece of 
steel with two barrels extending at an obtuse angle. ‘Thus one barrel acted as the butt or 
handle while the other was being fired, upon which the piece was reversed in the hand and 
was ready for use again. There were, of course, two hammers, which were mounted upon 
the barrels at the rear, the pistol being fired by percussion caps. Each hammer was actuated 
es its own trigger, which extended down into the angle formed by the base of the joined 

rrels, 

The calibre of this weapon was .28, and the length over all five inches. The name of 
the maker and the words “North Carolina” were engraved on opposite sides where the barrels 
joined. Although such an arm might appear as dangerous to the shooter as to his opponent, 
the fact that the hammers could not be cocked together prevented committing suicide and 
murder at one and the same time.—J. R. J. 
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THE NET 


By DON CAMERON SHAFER 


A NET THAT CATCHES MEN’S SOULS IN THE LONG DAYS OF THE SUB-ARCTIC WINTER— 
THE NET OF GREED AND MALICE AND HATRED—HERE FOUND A WEIRD USE FOR ITS MESHES 


I 


ED gold sun of candle flame 
touched with a glory of glim- 
mering, glistening light the 
miniature mountain of golden 
sand between two ragged and 

unkempt men. A yellow flame, reflected 
and refracted by shifting yellow grains, 
seemed to burn again in bright hypnotic 
splendor, like the cold fire of opals, in four 
vigilant, avaricious eyes. 

“Jake’ll never come back,” came hoarse- 
ly from the larger man bending eagerly 
forward, a hint of a throaty chuckle in his 
harsh voice. “So now there’s but the two 
of us, share an’ share alike.” 

His smaller companion nodded eagerly. 

“Half each, ’stead of a third,” with even 
greater satisfaction, “an’ all of forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of dust!” 

“To be divided, grain for grain, between 
the two of us.” 

“That was the agreement—if anything 
happened to any one of us his share was to 
be divided among the survivors.” 

The gold scales were small, merely a set 
of balances, but they would serve. The 
longer it took to divide the dust the great- 
er their gloating pleasure at such an agree- 
able task. The smaller man loaded the 
balances carefully, grain by grain, using 
for the purpose a battered tin spoon. When 
the brass needle registered exactly an equal 


portion each man dumped his share on a 
square of canvas at his elbow. 

“That big storm got him,” referring to 
the missing Jake, “or he’d ’a’ been here 
with his meat long before this.” 

With his meat! The larger man began 
to laugh, but caught himself quickly, par- 
tially concealing his mirth with a hurried 
spell of coughing. He stole a furtive 
glance toward a corner of the room where 
the rifle usually leaned and reassured him- 
self that the tiny dark object upon the 
floor was the firing-pin from that weapon. 
He had cleverly removed a certain tiny 
screw with his knife blade just before Jake 
started on his hunt. 

“IT don’t figger he'll get much meat,” 
said he. 

“He didn’t take any grub with him,” 
added the smaller man. 

“Jake always argued that a man could 
live offen this country,” with a chuckle, 
“and now he’s tried it.” 

Whereupon they both laughed, a bit too 
loud and too long, as though there was 
something intoxicating about the gold be- 
tween them. 

“T prefer white man’s victuals and a 
warm fire,” chuckled the larger man. 

A warm fire! In spite of himself, the 
smaller man’s pale blue eyes peered stealth- 
ily up to a line of rude shelves against the 
wall behind the stove where he could see 
the waterproof matchbox he had slyly tak- 
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en from Jake’s war-bag at the last moment. 

Of a surety this Jake, with a worthless 
rifle and no food, without even a match, in 
four days of sub-arctic storm would not be 
back! Outside, the dying breath of this 
storm puffed slowly back to winter calm. 
The rasp of a nervous foot, a throaty 
cough, the deep and unnatural breathing of 
the two men, and no cther sound except the 
faint whisper of the yellow grains sliding 
a glittering pathway down the golden hil- 
lock as the tin spoon in hairy, grimy fin- 
gers monotonously filled and refilled the 
balances. 

Even though these men braved the cold 
winter of this farthest north frontier they 
were far from being brave. In all things, 
except size, were they very much alike, 
craven within as they were uncouth with- 
out. The larger man, more bulky than 
muscular, mustached, unshaven and un- 
shorn, had a thick nose and loose lips. His 
dark eyes were overshadowed by bushy 
brows, and beneath his shaggy manc a nar- 
tow forehead slanted abruptly backward. 
His companion was much smaller, a nar- 
row shouldered fellow with a hooked nose, 
unshaven bony face, who always talked in 
a defensive whine and had a sneaking way 
with his pale blue eyes and his long fin- 
gered white hands. 

“Some difference between a third and a 
half, eh?” he gloated. 

“More than six thousand dollars each!” 

A half is so very much more than a third; 
and still, both men were chagrined to note 
that the pile of dust, so glitteringly high he- 
tween them, was fast diminishing to two 
smaller piles beside them—only half as 
valuable! 


II 
A SINGLE candle was sufficient to 


illuminate the interior of this tiny 

cabin. It had been well built by the 
three prospectors early that summer and 
here they had lived and stored their outfit 
and foodstuffs while they washed out the 
gravel pockets of the nearby stream. Jake, 
the hunter and axman, had laid out this 
cabin, cutting and notching the spruce logs 
which his less skilled companion rolled up 
the skids and placed as he directed. He 
squared the smaller logs for the floor, and 
split out the rough boards for the rude 
cabin furniture. It was but a single room, 
some twelve by fifteen feet, with wall 
bunks and a collapsible sheet-iron stove. 
They had dug a good cellar under it, with a 
convenient trap door in the floor, for the 
safe storage of their precious food and for 
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the winter meat that fell to Jake’s rifle 
lest it freeze harder than the very rocks ot 
be despoiled by prowling wolverines. 

When the short Alaskan summer turned 
quickly into winter they had washed out 
fully forty thousand dollars’ worth of gold 
dust with several of the best gravel beds 
still unpanned. So they agreed to winter 
there, with Jake’s assurance that they could 
live more or less off the country, plannine 
to sluice out the rest of the gold early ii 
the summer and then get back to civiliza- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

Good friends and companions all sum- 
mer, when work kept their hands busy and 
the day’s clean-up gave them something to 
think about. Then came the long north- 
ern winter with nothing to do, nothing to 
read, nowhere to go. It was easier for 
Jake, he hunted. Often he was away for 
days at a time. But his companions were 
not woodsmen. They were at best n’ 
more than coasters, dock-hands, watersid.. 
idlers, caught up by a gold stampede and 
lured into the unfamiliar wilderness by the 
hope of sudden wealth. 

The tin spoon made a faint hissing in 
the diminishing yellow pile between them. 
The yellow dust at each man’s elbow greve 
higher and higher. 

“Jake sure left us a nice little present.” 

“He couldn’t take it with him where he’s 
gone.” 

“Nobody can!” guffawed the big fellow. 

A peculiar harsh and sinister note in the 
man’s loud laughter caused his smaller 
companion to look at him askance. 

“That’s so,” said he grimly. “Nobody 
takes it with him!” 


Til 


AKE was gone and the rifle was gone 
J so now it was necessary to rely wholl: 
upon the net to augment their meager 
supply of food. This was a gill net of no 
great size which they operated under the 
ice of a nearby mountain lake. <A cold and 
difficult task to handle this net, though the 
smaller man was experienced with the 
work, having done some dilatory fishing 
for the canneries along the coast. The net 
had to be sunk to the bottom of the lake, 
with the end ropes brought up through 
holes in the ice and fastened to heavy 
sticks. Every time the net was hauled in 
these ropes had to be cut out with the ax. 
Every time it was moved a long pole was 
necessary to pass the ropes from hole to 
hole beneath the ice sheet until the net was 
spread again like a curtain of death across 
the dark pathway of the moving fish. 
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For several days now there had been no 
fish in the net. 


The curious hump-backed, 
small mouthed, sil- 
very whitefish of 
= = the lake, so deli- 
——| ={: clous to eat, soon 
- learned to avoid the 
= place where the net 
= was set. So once 
again it had to be 
moved, They took 
: : = turns cutting the 
necessary Tes in the ice, for even beneath 
the snow this ice was thick and brittle hard. 
Six holes they cut, some fifteen feet apart. 
Funnel shaped holes they had to be to per- 
mit the ax to be used in such thick ice. 
Then they took off their coats, rolled up a 
sleeve each, and began to pass the pole be- 
neath the ice, dragging the ropes behind it. 
With the ropes in place began the task of 
paying out and setting the net. The big 
man at the farther hole hauled at the ropes 
while the smaller man, kneeling upon the 
ice, paid out the net and shouted direc- 
tions. The net was freezing and more or 
less stiff to handle, and the wooden floats 
and lead sinkers had to be manipulated 
with care so that the net would sink upright 
in the water. 

“Heave ’way,” shouted the smaller man. 

“Aye,” and the big one put forth his 
strength. 

Ke he pulled, the ropes stuck for a min- 
ute and then came suddenly free, whirling 
the net folds out of the smaller man’s 
hands, flirting up a loop of it which caught 
his right foot and dragged him swiftly 
toward the hole with its inky black water 
wherein glistened bits of sparkling ice 
chips. 

“Vast!” he bellowed. “Ease off, you’ve 
oo me fast!” 

The big fellow gave a hurried glance 
back—and then heaved ahead with all his 
might! In a twinkling the smaller man, 
sliding toward the yawning hole with noth- 
ing to catch hold of to save himself, bel- 
lowing with fright, was sucked down into 
the icy water like a seal sliding to safety 
in a convenient blow-hole. 

But the man’s boots were of the Indian 
pattern, though made in a white man’s fac- 
tory, and there was neither button nor 
buckle nor catch of any kind for the en- 
tangling cords of the net to grip upon. 
When he was waist deep in the water, kick- 
ing frantically, the loop of the net pulled 
free from his foot and his hatless head 
popped above the ice again. Purple and 
contorted with rage this head appeared, ex- 


plosive with profanity, as with surprising 
agility and strength the indignant man 
fairly heaved himself from the hole and 
seized upon the ax, 

“Try t’ drown me, will you!” he roared. 

The big man jumped back and snatched 
up the heavy pole. 

“You told me to heave ahead,” he pro- 
tested. 

“You had a bight ’round my foot.” 

“Why didn’t you say so then?” 

“T told you to stop, didn’t I?” 

“And I stopped, eh?” 

“Like hell you did—when I was in the 
lake!” 

Glaring at each other, the big one wholly 
on the defensive, the smaller one not yet 
satisfied that his misfortune was entirely 
an accident, they argued and quarreled un- 
til the victim was so cold his chattering 
teeth interfered with his invectives. Then 
he realized that he was freezing and 
whirled about to race away toward the 
cabin. 

“This old net must be gettin’ pretty rot- 
ten,” growled the big fellow as he worked 
alone adjusting it under the ice. 


IV 


INGLED wrath and fear filled 
M the chill body of the smaller man 
as he raced away down the well 
packed trail over the ridge to the cabin. It 
might all have been an accident, and yet— 
The energy required to hurl his wet body 
along served to warm him, the memory of 
his close call with death fanned hot the 
hate within. Not until he had mounted 
the ridge and had come to the cliff did he 
sense that he still had the ax in his hand. 
Here by the cliff the trail took the short- 
er way, along a narrow ledge of rock. At 
one place this ledge was so narrow and 
treacherous that they had deemed it ne- 
cessary to bridge it with a log, hewn flat 
on its upper side. A malicious fury had 
this man in its grip as he footed his way 
carefully along this log. Bill, Big Bill, 
had tried to get him! Had tried to drag 
him down under the ice in the net like a 
stark-eyed sucker. An accident? Well, 
then let him look out for accidents him- 
self! 

A few sharp strokes with the ax and the 
far end of the log pathway was rounded 
off and dropped innocently back into place,- 
so cut that a single step might send it skid- 
ding into the rocky ravine far below. 
Kicking the tell-tale chips out of sight the 
smaller man looked back to the lake to 
make sure Bill had not seen him at this 
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treacherous work and hurried on to the 
cabin fire. 

“Two can play at that little game,” he 
growled. 

Bill knew that a warm reception waited 
him in the cabin, and he had a guilty con- 
science. He’d stick to it that it was all an 
accident and let the fool prove otherwise. 
But it was noticeable that he worked slowly 
at the net, taking his time, while his dull 
mind went over and over his defense. 
When the work was done he started re- 
luctantly back to the cabin. 

Bill laughed a little to himself in a 
throaty way, as he noted how fast his com- 
panion had hurried homeward as evidenced 
by his lengthy boot marks in the trail. 

“Must have been a bit chilly,” said he. 

He was thinking of this, of the dire re- 
sults that might easily result from such a 
chill, as he edged his big body carefully 
along the log pathway by the cliff. Half 
way across and he suddenly sensed a light- 
ness of weight, the load of his body seemed 
to lift from his feet, as though gravity had 
suddenly ceased to be. A mere fraction 
of a second he remained thus poised in 
thin air, while the log rolled from beneath 
his feet, sliding and swooping out from un- 
der him, then he plunged downward feet 
first toward the waiting rocks far below. 

Big Bill was powerful enough when 
aroused, powerful and remarkably tough. 
Ieven in that northern cold he worked 
bare handed and his thick grimy fingers 
were like the worn paws of some animal. 
Even as his body plunged downward he 
threw out both arms to save himself, 
clutching desperately at the naked rocks. 
The ledge itself at this point was scarce 
six inches wide but it tipped up a bit at 
the outer lip so that Bill’s fingers caught 
and held. 

And there he hung, in a panic of fear, 
while the heavy log clattered down to the 
rocks below. Useless to try to draw his 
thick body up and onto such a narrow 
shelf. Certain that he could not hope to 
hang there until his companion came back 
to look for him; desperate with the fear of 
death, Big Bill summoned all his strength, 
maintaining his weight with one hand while 
he moved the other along a few inches to 
another secure grip, swinging his body 
along in this way, inch by inch. Six feet 
of this and then the ledge widened again 
and he was able to draw himself up until 
his forearm held his weight. He rested 
a bit, and then squirmed and kicked his 
way back to safety. 

“Accidents,” between gasps as he mop- 
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ped his wet face, “seem to be unusually 
common around here today !” 


V 


ERHAPS it was all in Bill’s imagi- 

Pp nation, but he fancied that his com- 

panion greeted him with more sur- 

prise than hate when he entered the cabin. 

“We'll break out a new trail over the 

hill tomorrow,” growled Bill as he slammed 
the door. 

ee the matter with the one we’ve 

ot: 

“It’s too dangerous,” said Bill simply. 

#2) “Dangerous ?” 
“You heard what I 
by said.” 
The fact that his 

\ companion made no 
further reference to 
the incident of the net 
convinced Bill that 
there was something 

FY treacherous about the 
way the trail log had rolled out from un- 
der his feet. 

From that day each became suspicious 
of the other. Like a lion and a leopard in 
the same cage they watched and waited, 
both afraid, and yet both willing to hazard 
death itself in a struggle to survive. There 
was no weapon in the cabin, but the next 
morning one of the kitchen knives was 
missing and a search would have revealed 
it, sharpened to a razor edge, beneath the 
left arm of the smaller man in a hastily 
sewn scabbard. And in the capacious 
right hand pocket of Bill’s ragged coat, 
where his hairy fist was so often con- 
cealed, was a woolen sock with a heavy 
stone in the toe of it. Neither man was 
capable of actual murder. Neither had 
sufficient courage for the deliberate act it- 
self and both feared the swift vengeance of 
the law. But, if either could contribute in 
any way to some fatal accident to the other, 
something that could be easily explained 
away to the authorities, there would be no 
hesitancy. So now they no longer visited, 
smoking in sullen silence, neither sure of 
the other’s intent, watching and waiting 
and thinking about the gold in two heavy 
canvas bags, equally divided, beneath the 
bunks, 


VI 


’M GOIN’ out to set some traps,” an- 
nounced Bill. 
“We haven’t any traps,” said Mart. 
“T’ll make some.” 
_ “An? you don’t know the first thing 
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about trappin’,” continued Mart. 

“T can learn, can’t 1?” 

“Maybe,” grinned the other. “I dunno.” 

So Bill went out to set some traps. 

He was gone a long while. Where he 
went Mart did not know or care, he merely 
satisfied himself that Bill was out of sight 
and hearing. The conversation, brief as 
it was, had given him a sudden inspiration. 
As soon as the dim figure of Bill had van- 
ished up the hill toward the lake Mart 
moved swiftly toward the trap door lead- 
ing to the cellar. This door was of split 
spruce plank, swung on leather hinges and 
was stopped from swinging down into the 
cellar by two narrow strips of wood nailed 
on each side of the frame beneath the door. 
These strips were nearly two inches wide, 
each held in place by three long wire nails. 
Hanging in the wall behind the stove was a 
flat file used to sharpen the ax and this 
Mart shoved down between the cleats and 
the frame and cut off the middle nails on 
each side. Then he filed into the remain- 
ing nails, weakening them, gashing them 
deep. Then he closed the door and tested 
it with his weight. It held him easily 
enough. 

“You'll never catch anything,” he chuck- 
led when Bill returned. 

“I’m not so sure,” argued Bill. 

“What kind of traps you settin’?” 

“Deadfalls,” answered Bill so quickly, 
and glaring at him so sharply, that the 
other jumped up in alarm. 

“Oh,” said he hurriedly, “deadfalls for 
rabbits ?” 

“Aye, fer rabbits,” with a sneer, “an’ 
some fer bigger game.” 

The unnatural way the big fellow 
langhed at this meaningless joke rough- 
ened the other’s flesh with fear. 

“Huh,” snorted Mart, his eyes fascinat- 
ed by Big Bill’s feet shuffling along toward 
the trap door. “Some day I’ll show you 
how to make a dead-fall!” 

Bill stopped and glared at him, alarmed 
by the menace in the words. 

“What you watchin’ me all the time 
fer?” he demanded. 

_ “I ain’t watchin’ you,” looking up guilt- 


ily. 

“Yes you be, too, your eyes follerin’ me 
wherever I go.” 

“T was just lookin’ at them feet.” 

He attempted feebly to make a joke of 
this, laughing loudly, if mechanically. 

“Well, they’re both my feet, an’ number 
*levens, if you want to know.” 

The number ’levens continued their shuf- 
fling until they were upon the door—now 


at the very centre of it. The trap door 
sagged a bit under the weight of him, but 
it held! 

“What you gaspin’ about?” demanded 
Bill irritably. 

“Well—well,” swallowing hard, “can’t 
I gasp if I want to?” 


VII 
"ng a day when Bill was out look- 


img at his traps, in which he never 

caught a single thing, Mart was 
busy with the delicate adjustment of the 
trap door. Bit by bit he cut away the 
nails so that it would fall at a lesser weight, 
but always he tested it carefully with his 
own body to know that it was safe for 
him. 

For two days if thawed, then froze 
again, and the next day it snowed a bit, a 
thin powdering of soft white falling lazily 
to earth from a leaden sky. The net had 
yielded nothing for days and.it would have 
to be reset. 

The day began with mistrust and fre- 
quent quarrels. Nor was this proposed 
trip devoid of trouble. To begin with 
Mart insisted on repairing and using the 
old trail because it was easier and shorter. 
To which Bill objected because of the sus- 
picious incident of the fallen log. When 
his wrath reached the proper pitch, and the 
fact that Mart refused to go with him made 
him inexplicably angry, he was not adverse 
to telling his companion exactly why he 
refused to go that way. To which Mart 
replied in kind, accusing Bill of trying to 
haul him under the ice when he was fast in 
the net. As honors in this respect were 
about even they did not come to blows, but 
each grumblingly set out along his own 
chosen pathway to the lake. 

Mart was first at the lake, the old route 
being much the shorter, and he had the ax 
with him to repair the log bridge, so he 
was cutting the first hole when Bill arrived. 

“What you cuttin’ it so small fer?” de- 
manded Bill. 

“To prevent accidents,” grinned Mart. 
Gn case one of us should slip!” 

Moving the net was the same old tedious 
task for which neither had any love. Turn 
about they chopped through the hard ice, 
growing ever thicker and thicker with the 
winter. They passed the pole with its 
ropes, but when it came to the net Mart 
absolutely refused to pay it out. 

“Nix,” said he emphatically. “You don’t 
catch me that way ag’in.” 

“But I don’t know a cussed thing about 
puttin’ that net out.” 
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“T’ll show you how, then you'll know.” 

So Mart proceeded to demonstrate how 
this should be done. Now it was custom- 
ary not to draw the net entirely out of the 
water until the ropes were relaid and ready 
for it in the new place, so that it would not 
freeze into an unwieldy mass. As Mart 
drew the net in he shook out the water and 
folded it, edges together, into a neat pile. 

“An’ you be sure to pay her out just as 
I’m stackin’ her up,” he was saying as the 
last of the net came in. 

He gave this end a flirt to shake if out, 
but a pool of water had accumulated be- 
neath his feet, dripping from the wet net, 
and the motion, slight as it was, sufficed to 
throw him off his balance. His feet shot 
from under him, he half turned in the air 
and fell upon the net. And as he fell he 
rolled over twice, wrapping himself com- 
pletely in the fine meshes of the thing. 

At first Bill was doubled with laughter, 
all the funnier, when he saw that the fran- 
tic efforts of his companion to free himself 
only served to en- 
tangle him the 
tighter. Then the 
ludicrous struggle 
of the man in the 
clinging web in- 
spired him with a 
murderous 
thought. Like a 
giant cat he 

pounced upon the 
man in the net se rolled him swiftly and 
tightly in the web folds. Though Mart 
screamed and kicked and struggled he soon 
was helpless as one of the lake fish en- 
tangled in the meshes. With a quick turn 
of the ropes Bill trussed him securely and 
stepped back grinning. 

nN one of your smart jokes now, Bill 


. “This ain’t goin’ to be no joke,” warned 
ill. 

The horrible truth dawned upon the un- 
fortunate man. 

“You ain’t goin’ to murder your old 
partner, Billy?” 

“No,” grinned Bill, “but you’re about 
to have a mighty fatal accident!” 

“You lose this net and you'll starve, 
there ain’t enough grub t’ last till spring.” 

“There’s enough fer one,” significantly. 


VIII 
ITH Mart bound hard and fast 
Bill hesitated as to what he would 
do next. The ax tempted him, 


but he had no stomach for it. The holes 
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in the ice were all too small to admit the 
body of his victim, so he began hastily to 
enlarge the nearest one. This was not an 
easy task as he had to cut back into the ice 
quite a way to allow room for him to stand 
and work, And as he chopped he gave 
only occasional glances toward the inert 
body of his victim. 

Though the net bound him like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus and the thousands of 
strands about his body defied any physical 
strength to break out, precluded any at- 
tempt to wriggle free, still Mart was not 
without resource. He knew now that the 
previous attempt upon his life had not been 
an accident, but an act inspired by the oc- 
casion of his misfortune. That he had not 
gone underneath the ice then, instead of 
now, was due to good luck entirely and not 
to any love of Bill's. He knew that he 
could not hope to reason with Bill, to bribe 
or cajole him out of the act, nor hope for 
mercy there. Nor was there any hope of 
rescue in that empty and forbidden land. 
So now, with but a few minutes of life 
left, he wriggled and tossed, not to break 
those unbreakable bonds, but to acquire a 
little room for action. Finally, by expand- 
ing his chest and drawing up his stomach, 
he managed to work his right arm up a lit- 
tle and across his waist, the other arm be- 
ing twisted in the meshes above his head. 
The fingers of this right hand groped in- 
side his coat and vest until they touched, 
just touched, the handle of the hidden 
knife. Then he rolled and twisted about 
on the ice, turning his body within his 
clothing, until this knife handle was forced 
a bit nearer, until his fingers closed about 


it. 

When Bill looked at his victim again, 
coolly measuring with his eye the size of 
the hole he was cutting for the bulging 
body of his captive, Mart was still upon 
the ice, glaring at him with murderous in- 
tent. The next time Bill looked, with the 
hole plenty large enough, Mart was just 
leaping to his feet amid the ruins of the 
slashed net, a wicked looking knife in his 
hand. 


IX 


ILL had the ax, a much more dan- 
B gerous weapon, and he was a larger 
man. But the astounding sight of 
his victim free and advancing upon him 
with a naked knife in his fist was too much 
for Bill’s nerves. With a hoarse squall, 
like a surprised and badly frightened bear, 
he dropped the ax and fled. 
“T’ll cut your heart out for this,” roared 
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Mart hard after him, knife in hand. 

Not now could Bill hope to get out of 
it with a well told lie. This was the end 
of one or the other and he knew it. But 
his sole thought for the moment was to 
escape the knife, to get back first to the 
safety of the cabin. It was a stout little 
cabin and the door could be barricaded. 
Once inside he could defend himself in- 
definitely, with all the provisions and all 
the gold in his possession. While the oth- 
er, in his wet clothing, could hardly hope 
to live the winter night through outside 
that cabin door. 

So homeward Bill raced, long of leg and 
of great endurance, while his pursuer was 
inspired by a killing rage that stopped not 
to reason or to plan. He meant to catch 
this would-be murderer and cut his evil 
heart out. Otherwise, when he saw that 
Bill was going home by the longer route, 
he could have taken the shorter way and 
thus reversed the entire situation. But 
Mart was far too mad to reason or to think 
coherently. 

The lazily falling curtain of new snow 
soon dimmed the fleeing form of Bill. 
When his pursuer topped the rise, spent of 
breath and gasping, Bill was nowhere to be 
seen, though the deep marks of his boots, 
wide apart in the snow, evidenced that he 
still was flying down the trail. Then it 
occurred to Mart that he had been out- 
witted and robbed of vengeance. 

“The dirty skunk,” he panted, “like as 
not he’ll lock me out!” 


X 


ART knew then that he had lost. 

He had escaped the net only to 

perish by the cold. For the wet 

net had fairly soaked him. He had no 
weapon except a kitchen knife to besiege a 
man barricaded in a stout log cabin. He 
had not even a match that would light and, 
with the net destroyed behind him, no hope 
of any food. And the man running on 
ahead of him had still another advantage. 
On the open surface of the lake, up the 
barren height, the pursuit was easy and 
safe enough, but here on the sheltered 
slopes Bill’s trail threaded a maze of young 
spruces behind any one of which he might 
easily hide and ambush his pursuer. It 
was necessary for Mart to proceed with 
the greatest caution, to avoid Bill’s well 
marked trail entirely. And, to confuse 
and to confound him, the space between 
the spruce was trodden deep with old trails 
where Bill had been busy with his traps. 
Eyes alert through the falling snow, the 


knife ready, Mart made what speed he 
could toward the cabin, regardless of the 
fact that he had no idea how he was going 
to cope with such a desperate situation 
after he got there. At the foot of a little 
grade, where there was a narrow, level 
bench and the snow weighted spruce stood 
a bit farther apart, Mart was stopped by 
the sight of a dark object ahead of him in 
the snow. He suspected some trick and 
jumped behind a spruce, peering anxiously 
out, going on only when the cold gripped 
his bones again, Closer and closer through 
the falling snow, watching to right and to 
left, and even behind him, until he could 
see that the dark object sprawling there in 
the white snow was a man. The cold 
drove him on again, before he could rea- 
son this out, knife poised, but the inert 
thing of worn cloth did not move. <A step 
nearer and he saw that it was Bill. 
And Bill was dead! 


XI 


NLY a few minutes before Bill 
O had been very much alive, racing 
away over the snow, now he lay 
there face downward in the snow, a crim- 
son stain widening beneath and beside him. 
As Mart drew nearer and nearer, wonder- 
ing, not understanding, he saw protruding 
through the thick clothing of the man a 
heavy arrow. 
“Tesquimo!” he gasped and jumped back 
to the shelter of the spruce. 

In we stark terror Mart leaped into the 
very spruce clump that 
explained it all. Here 
was the crude spring- 
gun Bill had so cun- 
ningly fashioned for 
his big game—the 
heavy bow, the grooved 
stick to hold and guide 
the arrow on its course: 
A glance disclosed the 
trip rope across the 
SS, trail where Bill’s clum- 
sy feet, winged with fear and need of 
haste, had found it hidden beneath the 
snow. 

“Caught in his own deer trap,” began 
Mart, recovering himself. “Caught like 
——" 

But then he saw that the thing had been 
set too high for any animal thereabouts. 

“The dirty skunk,” cried Mart angrily, 
“af he didn’t set that thing fer me!” 

He roared with laughter at the thought 
—Bill settin’ a trap fer him an’ gettin’ 
caught in it hisself! 
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“No wonder he insisted I come up this 
way. I guess I know when to play my 
hunches.” 

That-he had been lucky enough to avoid 
the trap, due entirely to his natural con- 
trariness, he credited to his own astuteness 
and cleverness. 

“Schemin’ t’ get my half of the gold all 
the time,” said he. ‘“An’ now you've got 
what you darned well deserve.” 

The cabin was below him, waiting for 
him with its warm fire and its nourishing 
food. And suddenly it came to him that 
now all the gold was his. He turned and 
ran eagerly homeward. 

“Mine,” he cried hoarsely. 
mine!” 


“Mine—all 


XII 


WICE saved from death within the 
hour Mart’s spirits beat back with 
every pulse and the hot blood of 
him, coursing now so swiftly through his 
veins, defied wet clothing and Arctic cold. 

“I don’t have to divide with nobody 
now !” 

The cabin down there by the noisy 
stream was his, and everything in it, to the 
last crumb of food and yellow grain of 
gold. 

“T’m rich,” he cried. “It’s all mine now.” 

Fortune indeed was his, forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of dust to a man who never 
before had forty dollars together in his 
pocket. The thought of this gold crazed 
him, his recent miraculous escape from 
death to inherit all this wealth was almost 
more than his ignorant mind could stand. 
He dashed into the cabin like a madman 
and began dragging out the heavy canvas 
bags of gold to empty them upon the table 
where he could look at it again, gloat over 
it, even to fondle it. 

But even as he hurried toward the table, 
his thin body swaying under the heavy 
weight of the mete{, she treacherous trap- 
door dropped from beneath his feet. He 
threw out his hands to catch himself, but 
this only served to turn him in his fall, so 
that as he shot cellarward he whirled half 


over and struck head first on the rocks 
below. 


XIII 


HIE next day the bent figure of a 

tall man hauling a heavy bark flat 

sled appeared on the slope above the 
lake. It was Jake, and the sled was piled 
high with the frozen red quarters of a cow 
moose. 

“What’s all this?” exclaimed Jake aloud 
as he came upon the ruined net. “Have 
those poor fools been quarreling and de- 
stroyed our net?” 

Filled with misgivings, he hastened over 
the high trail, which he noted had been 
newly broken out, hauling the heavy sled 
slowly up the steep with many a stop to 
rest. And so he came upon the body of 
Bill in the snow. 

“This looks mighty bad,” said Jake, “but 
I guess I ain’t scared of no bow and arrow 
while I got my old rifle, even if I did lose ~ 
the firin’ pin and have to contrive another 
out of a shingle-nail.” 

With his rifle ready he went on, fearing 
the worst, and when he approached the 
cabin he could see that the door was yawn- 
ing wide and no blue smoke rising from 
the stone chimney. 

“Mart!” he called. “Mart!” 

There was no answering voice. He ap- 
proached the: cabin stealthily, rifle cocked 
and poised, ready for any emergency, fear- 
ful that the cabin had been raided by hunt- 
ing Esquimos and both his companions 
killed. Empty it was, the room undis- 
turbed, with a yawning black hole in the 
floor where the trap door should be. 

Jake peered down into this hole, but 
could see nothing. Neither could he find a 
match in his haste to strike a light. 

“Men lived before matches,” he grum- 
bled. 

So out of his war-bag he took a rudely 
whittled fire-drill, made in the Aleut fash- 
ion, and soon had lighted a candle stub. 

“Poor Bill, poor Mart!” said Jake sadly. 
“Too bad that blizzard kept me back or I’d 
’a’ been here in time to save them from 
each other !” 
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ete, 


EVEN IN THE PAST OF THAT RIDICULED, SUPER-CAUTIOUS HUMAN LUMP 


THERE HAD BEEN AN HOUR OF ROSE DAWN-—AND OF DARING. 


THROUGH. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS THE MEMORY OF IT ALL ENDURED, TO MAKE 
JOHN HO A LEADER OF MEN IN THE CRISIS OF HIS OPPORTUNITY 


ALLALEN, Pontal and the 
others felt that their plan for 
overthrowing Esteban Sol- 
tura and his government of 
scoundrels was hopeless when 

they heard of John Ho. 

Damice, the owner’s agent, who was un- 
der Pontal’s thumb, told them the Wooden 
Horse was on time. She had signaled the 
Torre Perdido station yesterday afternoon. 
She should anchor off Facho soon after 
noon. 

“Excellent,” said Mallalen, “Kenny is 
making good time this trip.” 

He was pleased, Pontal was pleased; it 
seemed an omen. Damice looked down 
his nose to hide a snigger. He said, “Cap- 
tain Kenny is not bringing out the Wooden 
Horse, senhors.” 

They stared at him, too aghast to speak. 

“Captain John Ho is in command,” said 
Damice. 

“But Kenny? What is the matter with 
Kenny—ill?” Mallalen cried. 

“No, not ill; suspended,” said Damice. 
“There was an affair with an Italian 
freighter on the last trip back. That 
freighter tried to cut ahead of him on the 
bar at Puerto Norte. Kenny crowded her 
and she went aground on a shoal. That is 
so like the Irish Kenny is it not?” 

It was. It was also the state of mind 
they counted on in Kenny; only that devil- 
may-care Irishman could carry out their 
desperate plan. The news was a calamity, 
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and the agent rubbed it in. “He has done 
it once too often,” he said. “The owners 
are tired of paying for Kenny, so he has 
gone, and this steady Captain Ho takes his 
place.” 

Steady John Ho. 
ominous. 

“Do you know anything about this Cap- 
tain Ho?” Maltalen asked anxiously. 

“No, senhor. I do not think he has been 
to this coast before. But once Captain 
Kenny spoke of him.” The snigger was 
pronounced. They knew that worse was 
to come. z 

Pontal said harshly, “What was it that 
Kenny told, Damice?” 

“He said he was a sheep,” grinned the 
agent. “He say he was so timid that he 
would not cross his own shadow in a dead 
ealm unless he had his leadsman out. A 
cautious man, and slow. He will be a 
change after that Kenny.” 

Certainly a change after the reckless 
Trishman—and a fatal change for them, 
they thought. They were sure of it as 
they watched John Ho bring the Wooden 
Horse into the anchorage. He crept up- 
stream like a frightened old virgin crossing 
a busy road. He had the lead going on 
both quarters and his signaler positively 
stuttered questions at the pilot boat that 
led him in. 

And he was all they feared when they 
met him. 

They hed to put it’up to him. There 
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was no other chance and by this date they 
had already gone too far to turn back. 
They tackled him in his own cabin, Mal- 
lalen and Pontal. He was tepidly polite to 
Mallalen. Mallalen was American and he 
was also Os Grandes Concessio, which 
meant freights. But Pontal need not have 
existed as far as he was concerned; galling 
this for Pontal, who intended to be Presi- 
dente of Encabecado before the month was 
out. 

John Ho wasn’t hostile; he was just 
negative. There was nothing to the man. 
He stood before them a figure of middle 
height, inert and rather bulgy, as though 
his torso had been constructed of dough 
so soft that it wouldn’t hold its lines. He 
had a blurred, square face, not lean, not 
fat. In it a dim caution glimmered feebly 
behind a conspicuous lack of interest in 
anything at all. 

He was the sort of man who has nothing 
at all to say. Nothing! He just stood 
flaccidly until a question was shot at him 
and then he returned the vaguest and 
shortest answer. That wasn’t taciturnity, 
it was just flat stagnation of mind, the 
mind of a man who had never initiated a 
thing; never, apparently, had an ardent im- 
pulse, never left his groove. He had just 
oozed along through life by safe bearings 
and dead reckoning, steady, reliable, sto- 
lid, solid because he had neither the imag- 
ination nor guts to be anything else. A 
man who stirred in them the fury of de- 
spair. 

They dragged a few miserable facts out 
of him. He’d had a fair run out. No, 
he couldn’t say he knew this coast. No, 
that didn’t mean he hadn’t been here be- 
fore. Well, he had “sort of” been here 
before—— 

What he meant was, he’d been here be- 
fore years ago. Twenty-five years ago 
when he was an apprentice. 

No, he didn’t suppose conditions had 
changed much in that time. He reckoned 
they were always bad among the lot who 
ran things on this coast. 

Pontal, one of the lot who ran things on 
this coast, almost choked at that. Mal- 
lalen, to cover an outburst of rage from the 
South American, talked about Encabecado 
and its scoundrel presidente. He said that 
Captain Ho must know that there were 
good men among the South Americans who 
deplored the state of things as they were. 
It was unfortunate for Encabecado, for in- 
stance, that it should be judged by the acts 
of the criminal who was its presidente, and 
the gang of robbers who supported him in 
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his government. He gave many instances 
of the presidente’s tastes in plunder; the 
crushing taxes and royalties on trade, the 
sequestrations, and above all the shipping 
and harbor dues. That hit at John Ho and 
his owners, 

John Ho said flatly that he thought these 
Dagoes were all alike, no hoping for any 
sense of decency or honesty in them. Pon- 
tal, a “Dago” whose blood ran straight 
through without stain to the chivalry of 
old Castile, bristled. Mallalen went on 
quickly to tell of the presidente’s personal 
infamies. 

He told of a habit of murder as a method 
of removing dangerous enemies or even 
rich men who would not yield to plunder 
with good grace. He told of wholesale 
arrests and imprisonments and even of 
mass slaughter against barrack walls. He 
told of the man’s bestial, hateful methods 
with women. 

There was almost a glimmer of response 
in the vague brown eye at that. It was not 
so much horror, but rather as though Mal- 
lalen in some chance way had touched a 
responsive nerve swaddled deep in that 
mass of inertia. Mallalen quickly told of 
one very hateful case. 

The brown eyes came vaguely onto his. 
“Why, that’s bad,” said the flat voice. 

“Bad? It’s fiendish!” snapped Mal- 

lalen. “Now you can see why we want to 
sweep Esteban Soltura and his devils 
away.” ; 
Mallalen waited for some sign of agree- 
ment. Instead John Ho stared blankly at 
him, mouth a little open. Then he said, 
“Esteban Sol- 
tura !” 

“Esteban Sol- 
tura, the presi- 
dente of Enca- 
becado,” cried 
Mallalen _ irrita- 
bly. “The ruffian 
I have been tell- 
ing you about. I 
say we can’t stand any more of him. And, 
in confidence, Captain, we are prepared to 
sweep him away.” 

He paused. The man might at least 
show interest, might at least ask what he 
meant. That would be a sign of hope. 
John Ho said nothing. He said nothing, 
just stared dully, flatly, his mouth still a 
little open. It might have indicated sur- 
prise if it did not indicate idiocy. 

Mallalen was in despair. He knew it 
was all up. He knew they could never get 
this dead log of a man on their side. Their 
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plan was smashed—and that meant they 
were. Esteban Soltura knew enough 
about them to make no bones about dealing 
with them. Yes, the mere sight of this 
sheep meant the end of hope, and yet Mal- 
lalen had to go on. With certain knowl- 
edge of failure he had to make his try. 


“In the strictest confidence, Captain Ho, 


T can tell you we have made plans to end 
the career of this monster. We have plan- 
ned a rising and a land attack on Coroa, the 
capital. We have, we feel, a one in 
ninety-nine chance of success. General 
Pontal, here, has the whole thing schemed, 
troops, transport and the munitions to 
carry the day already stored here in Facho. 
The one thing against us, however, is of 
first importance. It is the warship Prest- 
dente Esteban.” 

John Ho was making motions toward 
speech. Mallalen, a gleam of hope in his 
soul, paused. John Ho said with utter 
“‘atuity, “Called after him?” 

“Yes,” Mallalen snarled. ‘“She’s an old 
American cruiser. Nothing much as a 
Jeet, but her four ten-inch guns are good, 
and her secondary armament, too. Those 
guns stand between us and success. In the 
first place she can steam up here at the 
first hint of trouble and blow our depots 
and munition dumps to blazes. That 
would scupper us. ‘Then she can go back 
to Coroa, and from her anchorage can 
command the one pass by which our troops 
can get into Coroa through the mountains. 
That means we don’t get in, which means 
we lose all. We have nothing to deal with 
those guns, you understand.” 

He waited for a remark. John Ho 
seemed to say less than nothing. 

“It is imperative then,” Mallalen went 
on, “that we deal with the Presidente Este- 
ban if we are to triumph. In certain re- 
spects this should not be difficult. We 
know she is making for Coroa now after a 
month’s cruise. She is due at Coroa in 
four days’ time, on the 18th. She will oil 
there—she’ll have to for her fanks will be 
practically empty by the time she makes the 
port. She will be oiled from lighters 
alongside, as there is no pipe-line or tanker 
at Coroa. She will then be tied up to a 
mooring buoy at the man of war anchorage 
which is just inside Coroa inlet. Tied up, 
with lighters on each side, practically help- 
less. If resolute men could get at her on 
the night of the 18th, they could place 
bombs against her side and sink her!” 

He again waited for John Ho’s com- 
ment. The Captain looked, said, “Eh, 
what’s that?” as though dragging his mind 


from a vacant mooning, and then demon- 
strated his hopelessness by muttering, 
“Forbidden to enter Coroa after sunset 
and before sunrise, And I’m told they fine 
you if you steer within half a cable of a 
man of war at anchor.” 

“We didn’t think to pay much attention 
to harbor rules,” snarled Mallalen. “Or 
rather we doubted whether Captain Kenny 
would.” 

“Kenny,” said John Ho vaguely. “No, 
he wouldn’t—and he’s walking the beach 
today out of a billet for just that sort of 
foolery.” 

Mallalen sat back in despair. It was all 
up, they’d never get this thick minded 
chump to aid them. Pontal saw it, too. 
Pontal lost what few shreds of diplomacy 
he had in a gust of angry despair. “What- 
ever Kenny was, Senhor Captain,” he 
snapped, “he knew that it was a man’s job 
to move heaven and earth to sweep this 
monster Esteban Soltura away. He would 
not have feared or drawn back. He——” 

John Ho was leaning forward. His 
vague eye was on Pontal. He said as 
though puzzled, “Can you tell me some- 
thing? Is this the same Esteban Soltura 
who was Prefeito of Police or something 
in 1899?” 

Pontal glared, frowned, thought. “Yes, 
he is the same man. In 1899 he assassi- 
nated Don Egreja on the plea that he was 
trying to escape from custody. Do you 
ask for some reason, senhor ?” 

But apparently John Ho had asked for 
no reason at all. He had sat back in his 
chair, the blank, flat look had come to his 
face again. He had, apparently, no fur- 
ther interest in the matter. They knew he 
was beyond persuasion, beyond hope. 

Mallalen tried another line, tried to show 
how the sweeping away of Esteban Soltura 
would serve John Ho’s owners in the mat- 
ter of reducing shipping dues, which would 
be one of the first matters a just govern- 
ment would consider. Tried, even, te 
bring the weight of his own important 
business with the owners to bear. But he 
had a sense of helplessness all the time. 
He felt that log of a man was not even 
listening, was sunk in his thoughts, or 
rather sunk in that blank abstraction that 
went for thought with such a thick-skull. 

He wasn’t quite fair there. John Ho 
indeed was thinking his thoughts. 

He was folding back twenty-five years. 
Mallalen would have been startled if he 
could have looked into that dull, negative 
mind, for John Ho was thinking rather 
startling things. He was thinking of 1899, 
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of Esteban Soltura who was Prefeito of 
Police in 1899, of himself and of Amata 
Agradavel. 

John Ho had been an apprentice then, 
Not one of your dashing, paint-the-town 
red and kiss-any-girl apprentices. A so- 
bersides even then, the butt of the wilder 
spirits on the half-deck for his slowness, 
lack of mettle, utter lack of initiative, 
timidity in thought. Yes, he’d been a 
sheep even then, but all the same Amata 
had loved him. 

Their vessel had stayed in Coroa for 
nearly a month. They were to take in 
hides, lumber and piassava, and some sort 
of jamboree up country had blocked the 
railway transport so they had to wait, kick- 
ing their heels. He had met Amata one 
day when his fellow apprentices had given 
him the slip; they were bent on some ad- 
venture which his timidity and dullness 
would spoil. 

He had mooned about alone. It was 

just toward the end of the siesta period 
and the main streets were shuttered and 
dead. He had gone through the town and 
mooched along under the marvellous fili- 
gree of the silk-cotton trees that lined the 
Estrada da Boca. Even he was touched 
by the amazing emerald of that walk under 
the molten gold of the sun, the diamond 
sparkle of the fountains, the great, shin- 
ing entrancement of the bright queer flow- 
ers and their almost wanton tropic pro- 
fusion. It was an exotic and sense-steal- 
ing fairyland. And he found Amata alone 
in it, a creature from another world, fra- 
gile, exquisite and as vivid as a flower petal 
for whom all this beauty was but a natural 
setting. 
i, ee Amata was older 
_athan he, say eigh- 
y fAteen, but still a 
ffchild with the 
quick, foal-like 
grace of a child; 
and yet a woman, 
too, as are these 
southern girls, She 
y) was twenty years 
older in knowledge and worldly wisdom, 
infinitely his superior in grasp of life, its 
realities and sweetnesses, hard facts and 
dangers. 

Perhaps the strangeness of his foreign 
ways, walk and face appealed to her. He 
was stocky and strong then, but had elas- 
ticity and a figure. Also youth was in his 
face, lighting it with a sort of virility. 
Amata liked his air at once and spoke to 
him. Yes, Amata spoke to him; he never 
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would have made the approach. 

Amata had stolen out from a sleep drug- 
ged home, was playing truant during the 
siesta. She wanted, unfettered, to snatch 
her moment of beauty. Amata loved 
beauty, tenderness, fineness. She sat here 
in a little jewel flowered bower of the 
Estrada, and looked through trailing pur- 
ple creeper at the swinging blue splendor 
of a view. Below her were palms of all 
delicacies in pattern, and white houses so 
very white among their leaves, and houses 
with blue and red and green and yellow 
walls, and red roofs and those of hard, 
thick, shiny Spanish tiles. 

Beyond palms and houses the bay 
stretched in a vast floor of mother of pearl, 
all the colors of shot silk fusing gradually 
into blue and deep purple as the sea 
marched toward the horizon. And scat- 
tered on this shining floor were the quaint 
islands, humpy and bright and almost un- 
real in the tropic glare so that they looked 
like drawings from a book of gnomes. 

All this Amata told the new lover in odd 
English which broke into delicious tangles 
as her soft voice wrestled with its difficul- 
ties. Beauty and another matter that 
troubled her brought her out here to think 
alone, and John Ho who had never both- 
ered about beauty was suddenly aware of 
the loveliness of the world—and of her. 

Something had happened to him which 
never happened to him before—or since. 
A glamor stirred, and beauty transfigured 
his life. He lived in an exquisite dream. 
The neglect of his fellow apprentices no 
longer troubled. He was no longer a dull 
youth alone. Day after day he slipped off 
to the Estrada da Boca and sat with 
Amata, talked with Amata, held the fine, 
small hand of Amata and lived in beauty 
outside himself, outside the world. 

Siesta hour and the warm, scented, 
glamorous dusk were theirs. How a girl 
of her race managed it he did not ask. 
How he himself held her he did not know. 
Perhaps he had touched his height. Per- 
haps for that one radiant and splendid pe- 
riod he was transformed by this divine 
and delicate thing that had come to him. 
Perhaps Amata, so fragile, so vivid had a 
magic that could conjure out of him things 
that no other human being before or since 
had found in him. 

He vowed no vows. He was not that 
sort. He just adored her and held her 
tight in the rich, rare beauty of the night. 
He did not think of what was to happen 
when his ship was ready to sail. Again 
he was not that sort. He could not look 
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beyond the wonder of the moment. 

Only that thing that troubled her trou- 
bled him—vaguely, She told him about it 
gradually. There was another man. He 
was a rich man, he was a great man and 
he was very powerful in Encahecado. This 
man’s name was Esteban Soltura and he 
was Prefeito of Police and as wicked as 
they were made. He wanted her. He 
had approached her, approached her very 
unpleasant aunt and had made his ad- 
vances. He was so very rich and impor- 
tant and dangerous for those who had to 
live in Encabecado that—well, one had to 
think seriously about him. 

She did not speak in horror of this Es- 
teban Soltura. She was a Latin. Under- 
neath her loveliness of face and tempera- 
ment there was the queer, hard Latin prac- 
ticality of outlook in matters of love. Or 
there was at first. Presently she was say- 
ing, ‘You will hold me against him, dear 
John Ho? You are strong and powerful, 
too—and English. It is you only I love.” 

John Ho vowed, rather haltingly, that 
he would. But he felt an unease. He 
was rather troubled by the strength and 
importance of this Esteban Soltura, A 
Prefeito of Police! One should be very 
careful how one dealt with such a fellow. 
Then, too, Amata seemed to expect that 
he should fight this powerful fellow, kill 
him even. Of course it was the way in 
these parts. But—but—well, it was rather 
a dangerous thing to do. 

Of course he did vow, and he meant it. 
He wasn’t going to let any man take Amata 
and her wonder from him. 

But then one siesta Esteban Soltura 
found them. He must have had full in- 
formation, of course, for he came straight 
to them. He was a big bull of a man of a 
flashing and glittering elegance in his 
would-be London style clothes, his dia- 
monds and the cloth uppers to his boots. 
That and the strength of his face, the 
bright black eyes, the big hooked nose, the 
lips and chin of flashy power, intimidated 
John Ho, who actually rose and stood 
sheepishly as though his captain was about 
to give him a wigging. He didn’t even 
think about that; it was his nature control- 
ling him. 

Esteban Soltura looked at him with 
sneering contempt, and spat it, too. He 
turned his back on the boy and addressed 
the girl. Addressed her with a cool, jeer- 
ing unpleasantness that stung John Ho 
even though he did not understand a word. 
When she wailed, “John Ho, strike down 
this man,” he did move forward, but not in 


the way she expected, not in the way of her 
race. 

Esteban was of her race. He swung 
about with swift suppleness and he had 
hold of John Ho’s ear, had him by the ear 
as if he were a stupid schoolboy, and he 
shook him by the ear in supercilious con- 
tempt. He jeered in English so that John 
Ho should have the full flavor of his dis- 
dain: “This poor son of a peeg is of no 
use to you, Amata, mia. They have no 
stomach, these Engleesh cowards. Here, 
you, you get out before I gif you the tee!” 

John Ho hit him then. John Ho was 
awake at last. He slashed the fellow and 


landed on the cheek. The man staggered 
and John went after him and struck him 
again, 


The brute tripped and fell, sitting 
on a pile of crock- 
ery. Amata call- 
ed: .“Your knife, 
John Ho. Now is 
the time for your 
knife!” 

John Ho knew 

* it was the time 
for his knife; that was the way of this 
place. That was the way one must keep 
one’s love here—but he hesitated. This 
fellow was a most important man, Prefeito 
of Police— That ingrained caution held 
him for just that fraction of a second too 
long, for Esteban was of her race and he 
did not hesitate about the knife. He whip- 
ped his out even as he recovered from his 
fall, and with that supple jerk of wrist sent 
it hissing at John Ho. It was more his 
own flurry than John Ho’s alertness that 
made it miss the throat artery by a frac- 
tion. John Ho dodged wildly and recov- 
ered too late, for Esteban was up with a 
piece of rock in his hand, and was onto 
John hammering at his head. 

John Ho came to in jail. He remained 
in jail until he was taken off in a pilot 
boat and put onto his ship even as she was 
clearing the bar of Coroa. Esteban did 
not want his career troubled by any foreign 
complications caused by his purely private 
affairs. By the time he was put on board 
John Ho’s first passion of fury and pain 
of loss had exhausted itself. It was a 
dull, morose, sullenly aching boy who took 
the lecture from his captain. And that 
sullen dullness had dwindled until it had 
merged into the long, dull, gray spiritless 
life that stretched without an event from 
that day to this day—for twenty-five years, 
Twenty-five years of do-nothingness and 
flatness. Not once in all that time had he 
strayed again outside his groove or done a 
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venttrresome, an ardent or an unexpected 
thing. Never again had he touched the 
heights of glamor he had known with 
Amata, 

The chance that Esteban Soltura had 
robbed him of! That is how it came back 
to htm now—not that moment’s failure to 
use the knife that had lost him Amata, but 
Esteban’s theft of Amata. Esteban was 
the thief who had robbed him of the one 
good and beautiful thing he had ever 
known in his life. Esteban Soltura. He 
knew he had hated the man all his life, 
that he hated him still. 


ALLALEN and Pontal had given 
M up. Pontal said in fury, “It is 

useless. This man has no cour- 
age and he is a blockhead also.” It was 
Esteban Soltura’s sneering contempt all 
over again. 

Mallalen in stark disgust was standing, 
He was saying bitterly, “You are right, 
Pental, this fellow isn’t a man. But let 
me tell you, Captain, we have no use for 
ereatures of your sort here. We know 
how to treat them!” 

John Ho to their utter amazement said 
slowly, “I don’t think your idea of placing 
bembs against the side of the Presidente 
a good one. We can do better than that!” 

They couldn’t believe it of the man. 
Mallalen traveled on the Wooden Horse 
himself because he couldn’t quite believe it 
of John Ho. And every minute of the 
trip seemed to argue the utter impossibility 
of such a man carrying out any dangerous 
scheme. He was as vaguely nervous and 
fussy as a hen. It wasn’t enough for him 
to take the usual four angles of any fixed 
reck or point; he doubled the bearings al- 
ways, and worked his position out by Sum- 
ner line, too. He lost miles by the wide 
berth he gave to any reef or shoal. There 
never was a man so cautious and timid. 

On the evening of the 17th Mallalen was 
en the verge of either stunning or shoot- 
mg the inert fool so that he could take com- 
mand himself. John Ho went to anchor 
behind Cabo Irtiuama before daylight was 
done. He stared blankly at the protesting 
Mallalen and said, “Can’t pass the signal 
station on Monte Jaocoso. They’d wire 
the news of our coming to Coroa. Well, I 
think it does matter. We might fail and 
then where would my owners be?” 

“Tf yow went straight ahead now,” 
snarled Mallalen, “you could get into Co- 
roa anchorage at two o’clock tonight. And 
there’s no moon, an ideal chance to do the 
job.” i! 
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“But Pm not allowed to enter Coroa be- 
tween sunset and dawn,” said John Ho in 
sheepish amaze. Astounding chump, say- 
ing that when he was out to scupper a bat- 
tleship! “Also the inlet is full of shoals, 
some shifting. Also the water is against 
us. Only twenty-three feet of water on 
the bar at two, and we draw nearly thirty. 
No, an hour after dawn is the best time. 
We can see what we are doing then.” 

“So ean they and shoot us to splinters,” 
snarled Mallalen. “And you are forget- 
ting that there is a deep water channel 
against Ilha Allegral.” 

“But only half a cable wide. Oh, no, I 
owe it to my owners not to run the risks 
of fiddling about those banks in the dark, 
and being shot up into the bargain.” 

Mallalen spent a night of fury. When 
he came on deck an hour before dawn he 
saw that John Ho’s caution had kept the 
hands busy most of the night. The top- 
masts of the two stumpy masts had been 
lowered away, and so had most of the der- 
ricks. The stack had been whitewashed 
over its red up to the black band round the 
top. Other things had been done to the 
old Wooden Horse to give her not a com- 
plete but anyhow a confusing change. Also 
they had passed Monte Jaocoso signal sta- 
tion in the dark and without lights so the 
Coroa authorities would not know of their 
coming, 

There was rough water on the bar and 
the blue bad weather flag flew from the 
pilot building. Beyond the bar they could 
see the fine inlet of Coroa harbor opening 
out in a clear, sharp panorama, with the 
warship, the Presidente Esteban in the best 
anchorage well inside the bar and clear of 
all shipping save for the iron oil lighters 
that nuzzled against both her sides. The 
norther which was piling up on the bar and 
filling the imlet with a sharp, quick chop 
lifted the heavy barges against the fen- 
ders with a motion telling of their full- 
ness. 

John Ho 
stood stolid on 
his bridge like 
aruminant 
bull. He head- 
ed stoically for 
the bar, but 
gave one or 
two helm or- 
ders which 
made even 
Mallalen stare 
at him, so erratically did the Wooden 
Howse steer. The yard arm at the pilot 
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house broke out in a flutter of flags. The 
quartermaster at John Ho’s side said, 
“They’re asking who we are, sir.” 

John Ho grunted, did not answer. He 
stared dully, inertly ahead. The vast in- 
let expanded to their gaze. The kick of the 
rough water began to be felt under their 
forefoot. John Ho muttered an order 
that made the old Wooden Horse sidle and 
yaw like a rudderless scow. 

More flags fluttered from the pilot house 

ard. 

“Three fourteen,” read the quarter- 
master. “They want us to heave to, sir.” 
He took another look. “Demand that we 
report fully, sir.” 

“Answering pennant,” said John Ho 
dully, and as the red and white stripes 
broke aloft he pushed his boat straight 
into the bar. 

The bar began to jostle and heave them, 
slinging the old freighter about in an aban- 
doned manner. The cruiser loomed up 
bigger. 

“Fourteen,” said the quartermaster at 
John Ho’s side reading off the flags. “Pay 
attention to signals!’ 

“Answer Thirteen,” said John Ho dully 
and the quartermaster gave a loud gulp. 
Thirteen in the flag code of Encabecado 
means, “Unable to read your flags.” 

The Wooden Horse drove on through 
the rough water, and a mad order from 
John Ho made her yaw frantically as 
though she intended to charge head on the 
steep-to side of the harbor entrance. Only 
another mumbled “Steady the helm” 
brought her up floundering with her iron 
cutwater pointing straight at the cruiser. 

Excitement now. Figures appearing 
frantically on the platform of the pilot 
house, some waving foolishly, another 
wagging and rattling the semaphore arms. 
On the cruiser even, there was a dawn of 
interest. Men came topside and stared at 
the strangely steering Wooden Horse. 
Their interest, as yet, was amused, specu- 
lative and unalarmed. 

“Three fifteen,” said the quartermaster, 
staring at a new flutter of flags. “Want 
us to go astern, sir.” More flags. “Get- 
ting jumpy, sir. Wanter know what is 
the matter with us. Wanter know if we 
need assistance.” 

Mallalen who had been standing by in 
a daze stared at the dull, inert bulk of 
John Ho. Could he stand up to all this? 
Could he carry through? John Ho stood 
with his hand on the rail, his eyes dimly 
anxious, his timid look on his face. He 
stared at the cruiser, seemed to hesitate— 


read her name in letters of gold, Esteban’s 
name! 

“Tell ’em I'm all right,” he mumbled to 
the astonished quartermaster. “Tell ’em 
my steering engine is damaged and a lit- 
tle erratic, that’s all.” 

The quartermaster gaped open mouthed 
at him, but getting no other order went to 
his signal locker with the air of a man serv- 
ing the whim of amadman. No sooner had 
the code flags broken aloft, when another 
order dropped from John Ho’s mouth, and 
as a result the helm went over and the 
Wooden Horse sheered away from the 
cruiser at the maddest possible tangent. 

A roar of laughter came from the men 
on the cruiser, all her crew seemed on deck 
now enjoying the antics of the Wooden 
Horse. They probably read his signal and 
laughed at the fool ship. No doubt they 
did the same at the pilot house as they sig- 
naled. “Anchor where you are. Tug is 
coming out.” 

Another gale of laughter as the Wooden 
Horse spun idiotically on her heel and al- 
most completed a circle to port. And then, 
suddenly, no laughter at all. No laughter, 
only an abrupt silence that was like a giant 
gasp; and then wild shouting. 

There was reason! When the great 
stem of the freighter was no more than one 
hundred and fifty yards from the cruiser 
the Wooden Horse flicked straight and 
charged at its full twelve knots. For one 
insane minute the whole harbor seemed to 
go mad with shouting. And then the 
grinding crash of the impact drowned all 
other sound. 

The iron bow of the Wooden Horse 
sheered clean through the side of the oil 
lighter for ten feet with a gigantic rend- 
ing and tearing of plates. She might 
have gone straight through to the armor 
of the cruiser but John Ho was thinking 
of his owners. Even as they struck he 
mumbled his order and the Wooden Horse 
changed over to full astern at once. 

As she tore clear from the shattered and 
buckled plates a great gush of oil came out 
of the lighter settling heavily on the water 
of the harbor. The chop of the sea beat 
against this oil and sent it in long, thick 
eddies all round the cruiser. And as the 
Wooden Horse backed clear the second 
disaster happened. The oil took fire. 

In that frantic and stunning moment no- 
body quite knew what happened, save John 
Ho and Mallalen. All that the hysterical 
onlookers on the cruiser or on shore knew 
was that calamity was suddenly heaped on 
calamity. That on top of the ramming 

as 
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and wreck there came one gigantic blaze 
of flame. It hurled to the very heavens, it 
seemed, with a volcanic roar just after the 
Wooden Horse had put twenty feet of 
clean water between her and the oil patch. 
It was thought that some fool seaman must 
have been smoking a cigarette and so ig- 
nited the fumes. 

That was not the reason, however. The 
reason was Mallalen. He had whipped 
into the cover of a deck cabin as soon as 
he saw that collision was inevitable. The 
crash threw him to the deck but he was up 
at once and sighting through a port with 
a pistol. At the moment he deemed the 
Wooden Horse safe he fired at the gush of 
oil pouring from the wounded lighter. 
And his pistol did the trick—for it was a 
Very star shell pistol. 

For the next ten minutes nobody had 
eyes for the Wooden Horse, Every eye 
within range was mesmerized by the in- 
ferno of red flame and smoke that roared 
across the mouth of the inlet, held by the 
sight of over a thousand men taking to the 
water, shocked to fixity by the appalling 
spectacle of the other lighter on the star- 
board side of the cruiser going up in one 
ghastly spout of flame, hypnotized by the 
sight of the cruiser herself wrapped in a 
veritable hell of flame and lost beyond 
salving ! 

That is they were until they realized that 
presently the cruiser’s magazines would be 
blowing up, and also that the wind and sea 
were driving the floating flames in toward 
the town. After that they had plenty to 
occupy them and never had time to think 
of the unknown freighter that had caused 
all the damage. It was even surmised for 
a time that she, too, was engulfed. 

She wasn’t. John Ho always thought 
of his owners and his ticket. He backed 
away with a hose already playing on the 
bow that might have become covered with 
petrol. As he turned and headed for the 


bar his carpenter was below taking sound- 
ings, and a man was going over the side in 
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slings to see if any plates were stove in 
above the water line. It was in keeping 
with the queer ways of the sea that this 
vessel which had done so much hurt suf- 


.fered practically no damage except to 


paint. Also its getaway was perfectly un- 
troubled and safe. There was reason for 
this apart from the blind panic that reigned 
in Coroa. The blazing petrol put a cur- 
tain of flame and thick smoke between the 
freighter and the town. 

When the Presidente Esteban’s maga- 
zines went up the Wooden Horse was al- 
ready outside the bar and turning the head- 
land that shuts out Coroa from the sea to 
the south. She ran down coast, John Ho 
working her like a nervous ox through 
the shoal water and the banks, That af- 
ternoon he put Mallalen ashore in a boat, 
and the only emotion he showed was anx- 
iety at Mallalen’s praise and gratitude tak- 
ing up so much of his owners’ time. 

Three days later the Wooden Horse with 
her topmasts up and the whitewash off her 
funnel, crept up the anchorage of Puerto 
Gris like a frightened old virgin crossing 
a busy road. And a few hours later John 
Ho was protesting against carrying a cargo 
of railway iron because it was too risky. 

When he learned in a café a couple of 
days later that a certain General Pontal 
had headed a successful revolution in En- 
cabecado and had become presidente, he 
just looked blankly at the speaker. 

Only when he was told that the ex-presi- 
dent, Esteban Soltura, had been caught and 
shot out of hand did he seem to show a 
glimmer of interest. But all he said to his 
bewildered companions was, “That puts 
‘paid’ to him,’ and then began to discuss a 
new shoal that had been reported at the 
mouth of the La Plata, voting that it would 
be much safer to go in with a pilot, though 
the Admiralty Hydrographic Department 
declared that careful soundings would suf- 
fice. “The first duty of a shipmaster,” 
said he like a solemn sheep, “is never to 
take a risk.” 
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GOLCONDA 


A Story in Two Parts 
By WILLIAM N. VAILE 


Part II 


DARING THE CRUMBLING CEILINGS AND ANCIENT LEVELS OF THE HAUNTED 
GOLCONDA MINE, GEORGE FRISBEE AND THE IRREPRESSIBLE DEPUTY SHER- 
IFF, BILLY BATES, FIGHT THEIR WAY TO A SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 


CuaptTer XXII 
BREAD AND WATER 


UDGE,”’ said the excited boy, “T'll 
say you’re some partner! Let’s go 
in and show this to dad.” 

“Sure, in just a minute. But while 

you're in the creek there I wish 

you'd look at something else. Do you see 
any hole under this wall?” 

“Why—why, yes; there’s a pipe runnin’ 
under the bank, a big corrugated iron pipe. 
Must be thirty inches in diameter.” 

“Thought I remembered when it was put 
in,” remarked the judge. “Is the pipe en- 
tirely above the water line?” 

“No; there’s about a quarter of it under 


“Hm-m, I imagine so,” responded Dun- 
away. “Of course the creek bottom has 
filled up a good deal since that pipe was put 
in.” 

“Can I come out, now, Judge? Gosh, 
it’s cold, standing here in this ice-water.” 

“Yes, come on out. I don’t think the 
creek will tell us any more today. You’d 
better go home with your dad, Billy, and 
get some dry pants and shoes and socks; 
and you’d better get a rest, too, because if 
I’m not mistaken, there’ll be something in- 
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teresting around here tonight or tomorrow, 
and you'll be needed. Let’s give the gun 
to your dad, now. I'll go back to town 
myself. I’ve been promising Pete Haw- 
kins I’d have a look at his horse, but I just 
haven’t got around to it. Too bad, too, 
because I hate to delay relieving an animal, 
but I thought I could do that particular job 
better by daylight, and I didn’t have time 
yesterday. And there’s several other 
things I want to look up, too. For in- 
stance, I want to find the other part of that 
gun.” 

“The other part ?” 

“Why, yes, there’s still a part missing, 
the trigger, of course. I think I know ex- 
actly where to find it.” 

The sheriff and the two lawyers were 
examining the walls of the room. Ap- 
parently they had discovered nothing of 
special interest. But they shared Billy’s 
excitement as he handed the wet pistol to 
his father. 

“See what your son found in the creek, 
Bates,” said Judge Dunaway. 

“T wish I had found it,” added the boy. 
“Judge Dunaway found it. I just fished 
it out.” 

“Well, we both found it,” said Dun- 
away. “We both saw it at the same time. 
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Billy can see something besides cats,” he 
concluded. 
While the four men inspected the wea- 
pon, Dunaway went to the north window. 
“Mr. Bates,” 


he remarked, “Pete Haw- 
kins’ ghost must 
have had mighty 
sharp fingernails 
—just exactly 
like a jack- 
knife.” 

The __ others 
joined him: and 
again inspected 
the marks. on the 
r windowsill, 

“Those cuts were certainly made with a 
knife,” agreed Bates. 

“No question as to that,” said Griswold. 
“And made recently, too. I wonder why.” 

“Maybe old Gass was just whittlin’ for 
fun,” said the sheriff doubtfully. 

“Well,” said Dunaway, “he wasn’t much 
ef a man to make idle motions. By the 
way—lI suppose the coroner took those two 

ens.” 
: “Yes,” replied the sheriff, “I believe he 
did. But you don’t think those cuts. could 
have been made by a pen, do you?” 

“I didn’t mean to suggest that. I doe 
think there is some connection between the 
cuts and the pens.” 

“What in the world—?” began the 
sheriff. 

“Well,” interrupted Dunaway, “I don’t 
want Mr. Slade to laugh at me till 1 find 


out one or two things more. I’d like to 
examine that chute while we’re here. Let’s 
have the ladder. I’m not enough of a 
gymnast to jump from the table, even if 
somebody at the inquest did think it could 
be done.” 

He put the ladder against the rafter-log 
nearest the chute. Standing on the log, 
and steadying himself agamst the elute, 
tie looked carefully over the boards on its 
end and sides. They were all nailed firmly 
in place, as had been stated at the inquest. 
Dunaway clambered to. the top, where he 
made a tather ungainly figure, clutching 
at the sides to. keep from falling off. The 
effort demonstrated how impracticable it 
would have been for a man to get to that 
place after the shooting, even if he had had 
something to. stand upon, 

It had, also, another effect. As Duna- 
way clutched at the ends of the top boards, 
one of them came loose in his hand, to the 
consternation of the men below, who were 
anxious anyway, for fear he might fall 
from his precarious perch. It was a 
twelve inch plank and, it appeared, had 
not been nailed at one end. It was fas- 
tened at the other end with one nail. The 
rest of the top boards were all merely bast- 
ed in place with a single nail at each end. 

Dunaway did not seem to attach much 
importance to this discovery, but he said, 
“While I’m up here, boys, I’d like to take 
a squint inside this thing. Can you hand 
me up a claw hammer or something, so I 
can. pry another of these boards ?” 
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Ghost gold, and memories of its glittering past, were all that old-timers said remained of the 
mining town of Gold Creek, when appeared there young 
GEORGE FRISBEE, secking election as attorncy-general and revisiting the place where his 
father was shot down years before by 
GASS DUBONNET, guardian of the old Golconda mine, of whose murder young Frisbee is 
accused the night he reaches town. Duhbonnet is a partner in the mine of 
MIRIAM PACKER, herself mysteriously shot at and wounded that same night and with whom 
George Frisbee (released for lack of evidence) is soom im love, She is. anxious to find her cousin, 
HENRY PACKER, who has disappeared; and in searching for him and also for the killer of 
Dubonnet many people investigate the old milf (where Dubonnet lived), the shaft-house and: the 
chute of the old Golconda mine. Most effective in the search is 
JUDGE. DUNAWAY, who knows. all the town’s history and whose latest knowledge is that if 
Miriam Packer should die she has made George Frisbee her heir. The judge is vexed because 
they cannot get the keys of the shaft-house from : 
SLADE, the town coroner, who owns a mine near the Golconda. Much ef the inquiry asouned 
the: mine brings out evidence that it is “haunted by ghosts,” especially the evidence of 
phos HAWKINS, night marshal, who. was at the Golconda mine the night Dubonnet was killed, 

0! 
BILLY BATES, a son of the sheriff who acted as guard at the mine after the murder and who, 
aided by the judge, discovers in the stream. by the mill, the long duelling pistol, one of a pair owned. 
by Dubonnet, which disappeared the night he was shot, From it the trigger guard has been. filed 
off. 
25 
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Billy Bates climbed up to the rafter and 
gave him a hammer from a rather miscel- 
laneous lot of old tools in a box by the east 
wall. Dunaway inspected the instrument 
gravely for a moment. 

“Tt’s a rusty old veteran, isn’t it?” he 
remarked. “But Gass was evidently using 
it shortly before he died.” 

And, indeed, the rust had been bright- 
ened on the face by recent use. 

The judge, without great effort, 
wrenched off two of the top boards and 
passed them down to the men below. 

“Now, let’s have your flashlight, Billy.” 

Receiving it, he lowered himself through 
the aperture. Those below could see his 
light glimmering through cracks in the bot- 
tom end of the chute. He reappeared di- 
rectly. He had put the flashlight in his 
pocket. He made the difficult descent quite 
awkwardly, because he was keeping his 
right hand closed. 

“Say, George,” he remarked, when he 
had reached the floor. ‘“Didn’t you tell me 
that you had heard a rock fall in the 
chute ?” 

“Yes—at least I heard a bump when I 
was here talking with Dubonnet.” 

“T thought I heard two, late that same 
night,” said the sheriff. 

“T know I heard one last night,” said 
Billy. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that you fel- 
lows have pretty good imagination, or else 
you heard something else. I couldn’t find 
a stone, not even a pebble, in the end of 
that chute. But I did find this.” 


He opened his clenched hand and dis- 
closed a piece of fresh bread about the 
size of his little fingernail. 

Cuarter XXIII 
IN AN EASY-CHAIR 
THINK that’s part of your sandwich, 
Billy,” said the judge, “but I don’t 
see any reason why the cat should 
bring it up into the chute.” 

“There’s a two-legged cat in this mine, 

= I’m very sure,” 

said the sheriff, 

“and if you 

didn’t find any 

stones in the 

chute, that 

two-legged cat 
has been there 
several times 
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in the last two days.” 
“For example, a couple of hours before 


Dubonnet was killed,” said Frisbee. 

“And during the night, after he was 
killed,” added the sheriff. 

“And last night,” contributed Billy. 

“Which means,” continued the judge, 
“that he knows all about us, while we 
know nothing about him—though we may 
suspect his identity.” 

“Sheriff,” said Griswold, “I’m inclined 
to believe it’s your duty to search the mine, 
in spite of what Miss Packer says.” 

“Oh, Dad,” said Billy, “won’t you let 
me crawl up the chute?” 

“No, son, no! I should say not. Not 
while I’m in my right mind. Like as not 
there’s somebody with a gun at the upper 
end of it. It’d be a slow climb up, and I 
don’t want to lose you when you get to 
the top.” 

“Tl be careful. Honest, I will!” 

“Well—not just yet. I think we’ll in- 
vestigate by way of the shaft when we do 
investigate. We're sure of one_ thing. 
Whoever is in the mine ain’t goin’ to get 
out without our seein’ him. And we’re 
sure of another thing. Whoever is in 
there is bound to try to get out unless we 
send more grub into the mine. I don’t 
think I need to risk any man’s life by send- 
in’ him into the mine, when all we need to 
do is to watch the places where anyone 
could get out. We can catch a man the 
same way Judge Dunaway caught the cat. 

“Graham,” he continued, turning to one 
of his men, “you go up the hill and stand 
guard near the shaft-house door. Don’t 
let anyone in or out. Be ready to report 
anything you hear, Don’t make any un- 
necessary noises yourself. Don’t walk 
around, Don’t smoke. Tobacco smell 
would give you away to anyone that might 
come up into the house from the inside of 
the mine. I’m goin’ back to town and get 
the keys from Slade and get some more 
men. Billy, you come with me. I want 
you to get out of them wet togs and get to 
bed. 

“Now,” he continued, “we’ve got to 
guard the chute as well as the tunnel door 
and the shaft. It’s an exit from the mine. 
And, as it stands, it’s also an ambush. I’m 
not going to have any of my men shot 
from the inside of it. So I’m just going 
to take the responsibility of knocking out 
that end where it’s been boarded up, so that 
we can look up into the chute at any time. 
That isn’t any violation of Miss Packer’s 
wishes. It isn’t an investigation of the 
mine—yet. But we're goin’ to do that 
soon.” 

“You'll have to have two men here,” 
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said Frisbee, “one inside the mill and one 
outside,” 

“T know it,” replied the sheriff, “but I 
was thinking that Peters, here’—turning 
to the other deputy—“could keep an eye 
on both places till I get back from town. 
He’s a wide-awake fellow.” 

“T’ve no doubt he could do it,” said 
George, “but one man can’t do it as well as 
two. Suppose you let me stay here with 
him for a while.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Frisbee, I don’t like to 
ask you to do that.” 

“Nonsense! I want to help.” 

“Td like to do it myself,” added Gris- 
wold. 

“Oh, I'll get a couple of extra men,” 
said the sheriff. “It won’t be necessary 
for you fellows to do sentry-go, though I 
would appreciate one of you staying here 
now for a couple of hours. Well, let’s get 
that bulkhead knocked out, an’ then Billy 
and I'll be going back.” 

The job was accomplished in a few min- 
utes, the nails being pulled out of the 
chute’s door, and the door itself taken from 
its hinges, The sheriff looked a little anx- 
iously at his son. “You're shiverin’, Billy 
boy,” he said. 

And in fact the lad’s teeth were chat- 
tering. 

“D-dad,” he said, ‘“‘I-lemme get in bed 
here for a little while an’ g-get warmed 
up. Tl go back with you after you’ve 
brought the other fellers. Say, Dad, 
w-won’t you give Axel Olson another 
chance? He won’t fail you now. An’ 
you can bring me a dry pair of breeches 
an’ some shoes an’ socks and underwear. 
I d’don’t want to ride back in the c-cold.” 

“By George, boy, you just get out of 
them wet things right now, an’ get into 
them blankets. I’m a fool not to have got 
you in bed before. What will your moth- 
er say to me!” 

The boy lost no time in complying with 
the parental direction. Sitting on the cot, 
he pulled off his trousers and drawers. 
His father hung them on a chair before 
the fireplace and put two more logs on the 
blaze. 

“Gosh, fellers, this feels good,” said 
Billy, as he burrowed under the quilt. “I’m 
off to sleep. Good night everybody. I 
mean good morning. Say, Judge, we’re 
pardners you know. Remember what you 
promised. We're staking this claim to- 
gether. You'll wait two or three hours 
for me, won’t you, Judge?” 

“Tl do that very thing,” said Dunaway 
warmly. 
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“Take my gun, Mr. Frisbee,” continued 
the boy, with the superior air of an ex- 
perienced soldier addressing a recruit, “an’ 
set where you can see the two-legged cat’s 
open nest. Say, it’s pretty soft goin’ to 
bed while you fellers work. I’m begin- 
ning to feel warm already. Good night 
again.” 

Frisbee persuaded Griswold that it was 
unnecessary for them both to stay, and the 
lawyer departed with Dunaway and the 
sheriff, saying he would be back on the 
next trip. Peters lighted a cigarette and 
took his place 
outside the mill. 
Frisbee put Gas- 
pard Dubonnet’s 
armchair 
in front of the 
fire but with the 
back toward it, 
in a_ position 
where he could 
see the room 
and also the 
He took a book from 


end of the chute. 
Dubonnet’s case, laid Billy’s rifle across his 
knees, lighted a cigar and prepared for a 
comfortable two hours of not very ardu- 
ous sentry-duty. He was sure that an oc- 
casional glance at the chute would suffice. 


His thoughts went to Miriam. Could he 
see her again as soon as he should return 
to town? He could not let three hours go 
by without seeing her again. Why could- 
n't they arrange it so that he could be with 
her, could attend her all the time? He 
would ask her to marry him immediately. 
Then he would be privileged to give her a 
husband’s care till she should get well. He 
would care for her so gently, so consider- 
ately! 

Who was the destroyer who had shot at 
her from the hillside, in the night? The 
man must be in the mine. He glanced at 
the chute. Its gaping mysterious black- 


-ness led somewhere into the bowels of the 


earth. In some dark recess the would-be 
assassin of his loved one, the actual as- 
sassin of the old mountain recluse, was 
doubtless cowering now, filled with fear 
and hate, and clutching a weapon. 

The chute and the mine behind it must 
certainly be investigated, thoroughly and 
soon. The serpent must be tracked to its 
hole and slain. 

He bit savagely into his cigar, then 
sucked his breath through it and found that 
it had gone out. He threw it into the fire. 

A familiar sound, a ludicrously familiar 
sound, from the other side of the room in- 
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terrupted his avenging train of thought. 
It was a quiet regular snore from the boy 
on Gaspard Dubonnet’s cot. The big, 
healthy, brave, simple-hearted kid! Going 
to sleep like that, without nerves, in the 
very habitat of murder, and on the very 
edge of the murderer’s lair! The boy lay 
on his side, with his face toward Frisbee. 
It was a clear, handsome, boyish face, the 
mouth slightly open. The snoring was 
steady, mild and peaceful. 

Well, it was a splendid thing not to 
have nerves. It would be a good thing, 
thought George, if he should try to con- 
trol his own. What were these books? 
He looked at the one he had taken from 
the shelf. “Isis Unveiled,” by Madame 
Blavatsky. Dull enough, in all conscience, 
to quiet anybody’s nerves! Was it pos- 
sible that old man Dubonnet had actually 
been interested in this stuff? 

An army man would say that it is highly 
undesirable for a sentinel to read. For 
one thing, even a dull book would distract 
his attention, to some extent, from his 
principal job. For another thing, and 
this is especially true of a dull book, any 
strain on the eyes has a definite physical 
effect particularly to be avoided by sen- 
tries. And again, this is especially true 
when the sentry hasn’t slept much on the 
two preceding nights. Furthermore, in 
this case, he was ia a comfortable arm- 
chair beside a grate Sre—perhaps not the 
ideal position for a sentry. And there 
may have been also some sympathetic hyp- 
notic influence in the sound of sleeping, 
emanating from another man. 

But whatever the reason or combination 
of reasons, George Frisbee, sentinel, fell 
asleep. 


E LEAPED broad awake with a 
H feeling that the earth was being 
rent apart and that the heavens 


were falling upon him. Had he heard an 
explosion? At all events there was a 


rushing roar of sound close at hand, closer, 
He shrank against 


closer—in the chute. 


the wall on the far side of the fireplace, 
sick with horror, as the dark channel vom- 
ited a mass of broken rock and earth, 
crushing the table and covering its wreck 
with a mound man-high. Following the 
principal fall, a rain of small stones and 
dirt flowed and then dribbled to the top of 
this indoor mountain. 

“My God!” said a man on the other 
side of it. “What happened!” 

It was the deputy, Peters, who had 
rushed in from out of doors. Frisbee 
gazed at him, dazed and speechless. 

“Where’s Billy Bates?” shrieked the 
deputy. “Good God! He ain’t under 
that rock-pile, is he?” 

Blankly George Frisbee looked at the 
cot. It was empty. Billy’s clothes were 
gone from beside the fireplace. The lad- 
der, which had been restored to its posi- 
tion by the wall after Dunaway’s descent, 
was still there. 

But from the rock-pile projected the 
broken stock of Billy Bates’ rifle, the rifle 
that had lain across George Frisbee’s knees 
when he—fell asleep. 


CuapTer XXIV 
OVER THE TOP 


ELL,” said Peters desperately, 

“one thing’s a cinch. He didn’t 

come out by the door. There was 
a man watchin’ the door. I was that man. 
An’ since he ain’t in the room he musta 
started to climb up the chute! Where in 
hell were you?” 

Peters started frantically to pull at the 
larger rocks in the pile. Frisbee joined 
him. The two men tugged and wrenched, 
with bleeding fingers and broken nails. The 
rifle they were soon able to withdraw from 
the pile. Finally they managed to pull 
out a part of the wrecked table. With 
pieces of board as levers and shovels they 
at last effectually cleared the space im- 
mediately below the chute, expecting to 
come upon Billy’s crushed and broken 
body. 
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But to their inexpressible relief and 
miystification the rifle was the only trace of 
him which they were able to find. 

“Good Lord!” said Peters, with shud- 
dering wonder. “The kid musta got clean 
beyond the top o’ the chute before the slide 
started.” 

“Then he may be safe yet,” exclaimed 
Frisbee fervently, praying that his own 
neglect of duty had not brought the boy to 
his death. He stepped in front of the 
chute and called up into the darkness, 
“Billy! Billy Bates! Where are you?” 

The answer was immediate but it was 
not the answer he expected. It was a rifle 
shot. Frisbee saw a flash far up in the 
darkness, and almost at the same instant 
felt the sharp cut of a red-hot iron across 
his right shoulder. He jumped instantly 
to one side and lurched drunkenly against 
the bookcase. 

“Are you hit, Mr. Frisbee?” exclaimed 
the deputy. 

“Just nicked, I believe,” responded 
George. “Stay away from that chute, 
man!” For the deputy was crouching cau- 
tiously in front of it, and from a position 
just below the plane of its floor was bring- 
ing his rifle to his shoulder. 

“Steady, man, for Heavens’ sake! You 
can’t see anything to shoot at up there, and 
you might hit Billy—if he’s still alive. 
We're a fine target down here in the light. 
Wait a minute. Let’s darken the room.” 

There were no curtains at the windows, 
but the two men seized the blankets from 
the cot, and nailed them over the windows. 

“Now then, Peters,” said Frisbee, a sud- 
den steely coolness taking possession of 
him under the stimulus of a new resolve, 
“you’d better call Graham. Maybe he 
heard the explosion, but he probably 
wouldn’t be able to locate it from the shaft 
house. Don’t leave that door open. It'll 
make too much light in the room here. 
Even the fireplace makes it bad enough.” 

Peters opened the door and went to the 
side of the mill where he could see the 
shaft-house. He shouted up the hill to 
Graham. Graham had evidently heard 
something below, and was standing beside 
the shaft-house, looking at the mill. He 
hurried, scrambling and tumbling, down 
the steep rocky slope. At a gesture from 
his companion, who did not take the time 
to explain in words, he hastened with him 
into the mill. 

“Mr. Frisbee!” they called softly, for in 
the semi-darkness, relieved only by the 
flicker from the fireplace, they could not 
see him. 
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He evidently did not hear them. 

“Well, my God!” suddenly exclaimed 
Peters. “There’s the ladder under the 
chute!” 

He dashed at the nearest window and 
jerked the blanket from it. The two of 
them tore down the other blankets and day- 
light streamed into the room. Peters 
pulled Graham away, as the latter started 
to step in front of the chute, and the mo- 
ment he did so the reason was obvious. 
Another shot sounded in the mine above 
them, a bullet thudded itself into the floor 
where the table had been, and a moment 
later a light object tumbled gently out of 
the chute. Peters warily grabbed it with 
a quick dive. It was George Frisbee’s 
gray felt hat. There was a round hole 
through it, and there was blood on the edge 
of the hole. 

“Merciful God!” ejaculated Peters. 
“Up with the blankets again, man! Frris- 
bee is up the chute, and, with the light be- 
hind him, they’re shootin’ at him like a cat 
on a window-sill. They’ve hit him twice 
already.” 

As if in confirmation of his statement a 
third shot sounded above, but this time no 
bullet came from the chute. 

Holding the blankets in place with their 
hands, while they held the breath in their 
lungs, the two men waited to hear a body 
tumble onto the floor. The seconds length- 
ened into a minute, the minute into sev- 
eral. 

“Well,” said Peters finally, “God knows 
what’s happened to him and Billy, but let’s 
get these blankets up an’ keep ’em up, an’ 
then one of us get where he can watch the 
outside of this place. Gee, I wish Mr. 
Bates would get back here with them other 
fellers!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
UPWARD TO THE DEPTHS 


HE chute was a thousand miles of 

steep and smooth ascent. So thought 

George Frisbee, as he struggled grim- 
ly upward, gripping the broken rifle. His 
wounded shoulder pained him horribly. 
But he was on the track of a man whom 
he was going to kill, a man who had at- 
tempted to slay his bride-to-be, a man who 
had contrived to shoot from ambush the 
noble and pathetic old hermit for whom 
George Frisbee’s former hatred had now 
turned to sympathy. And to crown it all 
this murderer had now probably taken the 
life of the boy who had, in a sense, been 
left in Frisbee’s own charge. 
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He was determined that he would never 
come out of this place without that assas- 
sin. Shame at his own dereliction of duty 
mingling with rage on account of Miriam, 
spurred him up the difficult slope, as he 
hunched along on his hands and knees, 
bracing his left side against the wall, to 
steady his progress and to ease the pain in 
his shoulder. It seemed to him that he 
heard his name called in the room below. 
He glanced backward between his knees. 
Suddenly a dim light appeared behind him, 
where there had been only darkness a mo- 
ment before. He turned his head to the 
right to look back more comfortably, find- 
ing as he did so a hold for his fingers be- 
tween the boards of the floor. Then, for 
a fraction of a second, he heard another 
sharp report above him. He saw a mil- 
lion stars between him and the dark boards 
to which he clung, before he sank uncon- 
scious upon them. But his lapse was only 
for a moment. Somehow, an excruciating 
pain in his right hand aroused him, aroused 
him, as it were, to faintness instead of 
strength. He dreamed for a moment that 
his hand was in the rack of the Inquisition, 
and that his fingers were being torn off. 
Half crazed, he pulled himself forward 
and jerked his hand from the cruel pincers. 

Lying on the slanting floor, his eyes 
pierced the dark void ahead, seeking ithe 
faces of his unknown torturers, and in that 
instant he saw a flash and heard another 
report vibrating horribly in the narrow 
passage. Immediately following the re- 
port there was a thud in the top of the 
chute directly over him. 

Metnory and reason returned now. He 
was a living target in a gallery two hun- 
dred feet long 
and six feet 
square, and he 
was a black sha- 
dow outlined in 
that narrow 
space against the 
light. 

This was blood 
that was trick- 
ling now over 
his face and fill- 
ing his eyes with smarting salt. He had 
been hit again. He passed his right hand 
over his head. The fingers were too numb 
for feeling. Oh yes, he remembered, now. 
They had been between the boards when 
he got that last bullet. They had kept him 
from falling. 

With the palm of his swelling hand he 
felt that his head was wet from a long 
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open cut. His hat was gone. 

He lay on the floor to wait for the shot 
which would finish him. It did not occur 
to him to reply with the broken-stock rifle 
which he was still clutching with his left 
hand, His thoughts were on the girl whose 
face he would not again feel pressed close 
to his own. 

But the shot did not come, and then he 
realized that darkness had once more ob- 
scured the opening behind him. And with 
the darkness there was stillness, the still- 
ness of dread expectancy at both ends of 
the long trap. His mind worked sluggish- 
ly, as if driven like a slave to its task. He 
must either climb up or work his way back 
before he became unconscious again. 
Otherwise he would tumble down and fall 
upon the rock-strewn floor of the mill, a 
mass of broken bones. 

But no, he could not go back. He had 
a job to finish while his mind could still 
work and his limbs could function. He 
must complete the ascent. Probably at 
the top he could lie down and rest before 
he began to grope through the unknown 
caverns for his enemy. Was that a sound 
jar above him? Some one moving about 
at the upper end of the chute, perhaps. He 
would climb cautiously, noiselessly. Per- 
haps he could creep upon the murderer un- 
awares, find a human arm or leg under his 
hand in the dark, and then, summoning all 
his failing strength, dash the life out of 
that other body against the rocky walls of 
the mine. 

The noise of movement seemed much 
nearer now, and it was a quite distinguish- 
able noise of some familiar sort—thud— 
thud—thud. Was the murderer in the 
very chute close above him? 

He bent his head to listen, and found it 
easier so. He laid his ear against the 
rough boards beneath him. It was plain 
enough. The sound was that of foot- 
steps, falling slowly and regularly upon 
this sloping floor. Some one above him 
was able to walk where he could only 
crawl. 

But strangely, the sound, though near, 
was receding from him. The man above 
was climbing higher, climbing away. He 
had assumed that he had finished his job, 
no doubt, and was simply returning to his 
lair somewhere in the recesses of the 
mine, 

Well, so. much the better, if he didn’t 
know he was followed—followed, George 
Frisbee swore, by a vengeance as certain as 
the force of gravity. 

His numbness seemed to be passing 
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away to some extent; his touch and hear- 
ing seemed to be sharpened by the depriva- 
tion of his sight. With the realization of 
this increasing sensitiveness he made a dis- 
covery. The wall against which his back 
was braced was damp in spots, and the 
floor was damp beneath his hands, but 
once when he reached out, searching for a 
hold in a slippery place, he discovered that 
the middle of the floor was not damp but 
dry. He concluded that the earth or rock 
walls outside the chute must be wet on this 
side, but it puzzled him a little. Why 
should not the dampness have spread? _ 
The thuds above him were disappearing, 
growing fainter in an evidently increasing 
distance. He must go quietly, but he must 
move more rapidly. Ii the other man 
could walk in this place he might be able 
to do so. He rose painfully to his feet 


and, after a moment of dizziness, found. 


that he felt much better standing. Stretch- 
ing his arms above his head along the side 
wall they came in contact with the top of 
the chute, and the easy means of progress 
occurred to him with a realization that he 
was foolish not to have thought of it be- 
fore. By walking backward and holding 
his hands above his head to brace himself, 
he could proceed rapidly. It was tiresome 
work, nevertheless, with his stiffening 
shoulder and his numbed right hand, and 
as this method of locomotion required him 
to hold the rifle above, while he steadied 
himself against the ceiling with the left 
fist which held it, he found himself be- 
coming exhausted. 

At first he expected momentarily to be 
sent hurtling down the slope with a bullet 
in his back, but this fear gradually subsided 
with the lapse of the minutes and with his 
vexation at petty annoyances. At one 
place he was almost thrown off balance as 
his hands encountered empty space above. 
Groping around, he discovered that several 
boards were missing from the top of the 
chute. 

An acrid smell, which he had not recog- 
nized when his nostrils first encountered it, 
half way up the ascent, had now become 
almost suffocating, and he realized that it 
was powder smoke; not that of a rifle, but 
that of blasting dynamite. Well, it would 
soon clear, no doubt, but he was choking 
with the effort to refrain from coughing. 

Again, his feet seemed to be clinging to 
the thin edges of a railroad cattleguard. 
He realized that he was passing over a 
grating of some sort. This must be the 
“grizzly,” or sifter, which Hendricks had 
mentioned in his description of Dubonnet’s 
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mining operations. That would mean that 
he was nearing the top of the chute. 

Caution would be doubly necessary now. 
His enemy might be waiting at the top. 
He dropped to his hands and knees again, 
and proceeded slowly and silently, shud- 
dering once and waiting for a long minute, 
when the rifle which he carried clanked 
against what proved to be an old hinge in 
the top of the chute. Even this nervous 
moment’s rest relieved him somewhat, and 
after a few more yards of progress he sud- 
denly felt the floor flatten out under him. 

Listening intently, he thought he heard, 
in the distance ahead, a movement of some 
sort. Groping above, his hands came in 
contact with broken timbers. The top of 
the chute was broken in. Feeling for- 
ward, below, he found the way encum- 
bered with jagged boulders. Then his 
hand came in contact with mine track 
rails, 


| 
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He knew he was at the top of the chute, 
at the place where in times past Dubonnet’s 
miners had dumped their cars of ore into 
its mouth, that the contents might slide 
merrily to the mill below, there to be sifted 
and concentrated into the yellow gold for 
which men had fought and cheated and 
slaved and lied. The yellow gold which 
had led the pioneers into the bowels of 
these rock-ribbed mountains, the metal 
which had flowed from the thousand 
mouths of the hills in a stream of evil and 
good, of prayer and passion and strife; 
a stream which had drowned his father;-a 
yellow stream of olden days; a ghostly 
stream of memory. 

With the lessening of the physical strain, 
the easing of the torture which that strain 
had enhanced in his wounded head and 
shoulder and in his aching hand, George 
Frisbee lay down between the rough boul- 
ders and stretched himself at length upon 
the ground. 

Suddenly his flesh tingled and every 
nerve was galvanized into electric energy, 
as his extended hand fell upon a clammy 
object of familiar form, a man’s leg en- 
cased in soggy trousers. 5 

“You devil!” he cried, lurching forward. 
“ve got you now P” 
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HE damp leg demonstrated a sud- 
den and amazing vigor. It twisted 


out of Frisbee’s grasp, but as it did 
so two strong hands found his throat and 
bore him, choking, to the earth. The on- 
slaught was most surprisingly swift and 
strong, The wet leg and its mate strad- 
dled Frisbee’s body, the hands left his 
throat for a moment and immediately 
grasped his wrists. z 

“You will, will you?” demanded a voice 
a few inches above his face. “I don’t 
know how the hell you got around back of 
me, but it won’t do you much good!” 

The voice sounded like one he had re- 
cently heard. Realization came suddenly 
to George Frisbee, and with it a sense of 
the grim humor of the situation. The wet 
trousers were enough to identify the man 
on top of him, even without the voice. 
His captor-captive was Billy Bates. 

“Better let me up, Billy,” he said in a 
low tone. “We've both got the wrong 
man.” 

The other’s hands released his own with 
a start. A moment later the flashlight 
shone for an instant in his face. 

“Well, sufferin’ cats!” exclaimed the 
boy, climbing off him. “Mr. Frisbee! 
Gosh, you're a bloody lookin’ customer! 
How in the world did you get here?” 

“Same as you. Up the chute. How 
did you get past the rock-slide? We fig- 
ured you must be dead.” 

“That’s what I figured, too, when the 
slide started, but I was in a lucky place. 
I was right under a place where the roof 
of the chute was out, and I pulled myself 
up into the hole till the slide was past. 
But I lost my gun doin’ it. An’ then, as 
soon as I started to get back in the chute, 
an’ while my legs was danglin’ in the air, 
the guy starts shootin’ at me. So I had to 
wait till I figured he’d quit his target prac- 
tice, 

“No, I think he was shooting at me,” 
replied Frisbee. “At least he hit me— 
twice. Once while I was standing below, 
and once on the way up.” 

“Jumpin? Jehosaphat! Do you mean to 
say you started up the chute after the man 
had begun to shoot down it, and after 
you'd been shot, yourself! Say, Mr. Fris- 
bee, you’re some man!” 

“Well, kid, the way you gripped me a 
minute ago, I’d say you are some man 
yourself. But you're a young scamp. 
You pretended you were asleep so you 
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could give me the slip, didn’t you?” 

Billy chuckled gleefully. “Honest, Mr. 
Frisbee, it was funny, putting on my 
clothes right beside you. But, gee! I 
wish they’d had time to get dry. The 
pants was wet and the shoes was still 
worse. They’re still leaking water from 
the creek. Jiminy! I’m cold right now.” 

“H-m-m. I might have known it was 
you right ahead of me, if I'd had sense 
enough to read your tracks.” 

“My tracks?” 

“Yes, the damp places in the chute. They 
puzzled me.” 

“Well,” returned Billy, “we’re both up 
here, safe and sound—no not so very 
sound, either, because my legs are shakin’ 
with the cold, an’ you’ve got a cracked 
head. But I’m glad there’s two of us, even 
if we haven’t got a gun.” 

“But we have. Here’s your own gun, 
what's left of it.” 

He groped a moment for the rifle, then 
shoved it in the dark toward his compan- 
ion. Billy ran his fingers over it. 

“Gee!” he said, “stock busted clean off, 
Couldn’t aim with it now. It’d tear your 
face off when you fired, though I'd risk it 
for one shot if I was sure of that shot. 
Wonder if the hammer’s all right.” 

He turned his flashlight upon it. “Seems 
to be,” he remarked. Barrel all right, too. 
Gee whiz!” 

The last exclamation was the natural re- 
sult of the sudden plug of a rifle bullet 
against the rock immediately over the hand 
that held the flashlight. The report and 
flash had come from a considerable dis- 
tance ahead of them in the darkness of 
the tunnel. With their light extinguished 
the two men groped their way behind boul- 
ders and waited in silence for the next shot. 

Finally Frisbee whispered, “Better let 
him have one from us, hadn’t we, Billy?” 

“Don’t believe so,” said the boy. “We 
wouldn’t be likely to hit him, and we'd only 
be telling him that we had a gun. He 
doesn’t know 
that yet, though 
of course he may 
suspect it. Say, 
Mr. Frisbee, it 
seems to me this 
is a case for mil- 
~ itary strategy. I 
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scheme that'll 
work, I don’t 
know whether 
there’s one man, or more than one man, in 
this mine besides us. I can only think of 
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one. That ought to be Henry Packer. I 
did think, once or twice, while I was lis- 
tenin’ to the steps goin’ back into the tun- 
nel—that’s why I didn’t hear you, I 
guess es 

“Well, I didn’t make any noise.” 

“As I was sayin’, I did fancy once or 
twice that I heard someone down below the 
chute in the lowest ‘level, or in the stope 
leading to it. But I ain’t sure. It was 
probably just a little dirt fallin’ somewhere. 
Of course when that blast was let off that 
sent the landslide down the chute, it would 
loosen up a lot of rock in an old hole like 
this. Anyway, we know that there’s some 
one ahead of us in this tunnel and we’ve 
got to get him or he’ll get us. 

“Here’s my scheme. You stay here 
with the flashlight. Sit behind one of 
these rocks. I'll crawl ahead with the rifle, 
real slow and quiet. About every five 


minutes or so, you give me a signal by tap- © 


ping twice with a stone—like this, only 
louder, so I can hear it after I get some 
distance away.”’ He tapped twice,’ gently, 
to illustrate. ‘That'll warn me to get to 
cover if I can find any. Then you throw 
a light on the wall back of you. That 
may draw another shot and help me locate 
my man, if he doesn’t know there’s some 
one slipping up on him. Be awful care- 
ful not to throw the light down the tunnel 
so as to expose me. It'll be bad enough 
anyway to have him shootin’ past me to 
hit you. I'll just have to hug the wall on 
the other side from your light.” 

“Billy, I don’t want you to do that. He’d 
be bound to see you sometime before you 
got to him and then you’d be a goner.” 

“Don’t forget that I'll have a gun in my 
own hand. Your place will be as danger- 
ous as mine. Even if you’re behind a rock 
you might be hit by a glancing bullet. 
Still, I suppose you’re used to being shot 
at by this time.” 

“Well, I’ve had a little experience re- 
cently,” said George sardonically. He was 
feeling very faint. 

“Of course,” continued Billy, whose only 
present disability was the cold trousers, 
“it’s dangerous for both of us, but we’ve 
got to get him haven’t we? I’m a regu- 
larly commissioned deputy sheriff of this 
county, and it’s part of my job to arrest 
criminals. Besides, it'll warm me up to 
be movin’. Gosh, I’m cold! An’ say, Mr. 
Frisbee—don’t—don’t go to sleep again.” 

“All right, Sheriff,” said Frisbee with 
grim playfulness, biting his lip in the dark 
partly from physical pain and partly from 
shame at the deserved rebuke. ‘Go ahead. 
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Feel your way along the left wall, and I'll 
draw the fire at intervals.” | 

“Tl be movin’ very slow, of course. 
Better give me four or five minutes be- 
tween flashes—as near as you can judge 
in the dark. An’ say, we’d better keep the 
same signal to locate each other in case 
we get separated, the two knocks with a 
stone. But of course I won’t signal back 
to you now, unless I want your help or un- 
less I should be trying to find you.” 

The boy moved away in the darkness so 
silently that Frisbee scarcely heard him go. 
But a chill of fear seized him, as he sud- 
denly felt himself bereft of the support of 
that brave and cheerful companionship. 
And soon a spasm of remorse shook him 
at the thought that for a second time he 
might be sending the splendid young fel- 
low to his death. He could not let him 
go! He spoke softly but urgently. “Billy! 
Billy!’ Come back. You mustn’t do it.” 

“S-s-t!” came an angry whisper from 
the immediate foreground. “Don’t be 
foolish, Mr. Frisbee. He’ll hear us whis- 
perin’, first thing you know. Keep quiet, 
please, an’ give me five minutes.” 

Rebuked again, and helpless, Frisbee 
tried to calculate the time in the dark. How 
long it took for five minutes to elapse! He 
finally concluded that the time must be up, 
and drew out his watch. As he had not 
timed Billy’s start, he would only be able 
to verify the next interval, but he would 
note the hands of the watch each time he 
turned on the light which was intended to 
make his shelter a target. He tapped the 
rock with two distinct knocks, then pressed 
the button,-shading the light over the watch 
for an instant. The time was 9:47. 

He turned the light toward the chute by 
which he had ascended. A grim, black, 
broken mouth it was, the mouth of a wood- 
en channel extending over a hole below. 
That hole would be the stope from the 
lower level. z 

No sound from the front of the tunnel. 
He turned the light straight up. The tim- 
bers of the stope overhead ran back into 
the black distance somewhere. He noticed 
that the nearest stull was split and that the 
hanging wall above it seemed insecure. He 
reflected that rocks might fall at any min- 
ute in the stope and that the place beneath 
it would be unsafe. 

Good heavens! There was another rea- 
son why it was unsafe. He had forgotten 
for a moment the purpose for which he had 
turned on the light. But the purpose was 
accomplished. The rifle shot sownded 
from the other end of the tunnel and with 
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it came the bullet, plugging itself into the 
rocky wall near the chute. Instantly and 
unconsciously Frisbee released his pressure 
on the flashlight button. As he did so a 
little rain of dirt and pebbles trickled down 
the slope over his head. Evidently a very 
slight shock in this shaky old excavation 
was sufficient to dislodge something above. 
Decidedly he must move forward and get 
out from under the stope. 

George Frisbee advanced silently on the 
other side of the tunnel from that taken 
by his partner, feeling for a boulder or for 
a niche in the wall to serve as his next 
shelter. 

Nine-forty-seven. Surely Bates and his 
men must have returned from town by 
this time. Surely they would soon be 
starting a tour of the mine in force. Why 
couldn’t that headstrong Billy have waited 
till his quarry could be hunted down by an 
adequate number of grown men? 

Then suddenly his admiration for the 
youngster led him to the thought that it 
was the boy’s right to finish the job he had 
begun. And it was also his own, George 
Frisbee’s, right to be in at the finish. He 
had a score of his own to settle. 

Well, here was a fairly good shelter, an 
especially large timber at the side of the 
tunnel. From its feeling, it was big 
enough to shield a man standing up. He 
straightened himself, rather painfully, be- 
hind it, and waited another eternity for the 
lapse of five minutes. 

Nine-fifty-two the watch should show. 
He withdrew it cautiously from his pock- 
et. Then, reaching down, he tapped the 
rails with a stone. Putting the stone back 
in his pocket he immediately straightened 
up behind his 
shelter and 
turned on _ his 
light, shielded 
for a moment 
over his watch. 
What! Had it 
stopped? It 
registered 
9:48! Only one 
minute? He 
started to put 
it to a ear but dropped it suddenly, and 
the flashlight with it, as the rifle spoke 
again and a bullet splintered the edge of 
the timber behind which he stood. The 
murderer’s marksmanship was improving. 
Frisbee was sure that he had allowed only 
the slightest ray of light to escape from his 
cupped hands. 

Well, he must recover the flashlight. He 
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hoped it hadn’t been broken by the fail 
which his nervousness had permitted. He 
groped for it and found it, but did not dare 
try it again immediately, not wishing to 
risk another shot, both on Billy’s account 
and his own. He also retrieved his watch 
which was dangling from a button hole. 

No, it hadn’t stopped, as the steady tick- 
ing proved. The error was in his own cal- 
culation, which had transformed twelve 
seconds into a minute under the strain of 
waiting in the dark to be shot at. He re- 
membered a story he had heard in his boy- 
hood about a man lost in a cave, who had 
divided his candle into three parts, believ- 
ing that he could sustain life for several 
days by eating one section daily, and how 
that man had eaten the first section on the 
first day, the second on the second day, and 
then waited until the fourth day to eat the 
third section. The story was to the effect 
that when the man was rescued on the 
“fifth day’ it was discovered that he had 
been in the cave for a total of one hour and 
thirty-three minutes. 

Well, thought George, he would control 
his nerves. Fortunately he had a conven- 
ient and reliable mechanical standard of 
time which could be read by sound, if not 
by sight. He put the watch to his ear and 
counted the seconds. He had counted only 
one hundred and eighty-five of them, when 
the rifle spoke again, from far down the 
tunnel, though he had not displayed any 
light. He did not hear anywhere the spat 
of a bullet. 

What did it mean? Was the rifleman 
firing at him in the dark at random? It 
was more likely that Billy had been dis- 
covered and that the shot had been intend- 
ed for him. Perhaps it had found him. 

Frisbee, with straining ears, listened in- 
tently for the agreed signal taps. If Billy 
were wounded he would probably call for 
help. But, standing with every nerve taut 
for an unmeasured length of time, Fris- 
bee could hear no sound whatever. 

Billy would be against the opposite wall 
somewhere. Perhaps he was unconscious. 
Frisbee crossed the tunnel gingerly in the 
dark and felt his way forward, stopping 
occasionally to signal lightly. Receiving 
no answer after repeated trials, and judg- 
ing that several times five minutes must 
have elapsed, he crossed again to his 
original side, struck his signal | taps loudly, 
and displayed his light. There was no 
shot. No response of any sort, though he 
flickered it for a full minute. 

He became convinced that this could 
only mean that Billy had been killed. He 
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could bear the suspense no longer. Heed- 
less of his own danger, he walked boldly to 
the center of thie track and advanced, 
guiding his feet by the rails. He counted 
a hundred paces. Billy might possibly 
have gone no farther than that. Frisbee 
pressed his light. Expecting a shot, but 
taking only the precaution of holding the 
torch at arm’s length he turned it to the 
side walls, and finally to the front. But no 
challenging shot came, and no corpse dis- 
closed itself along the tunnel. 

At first Frisbee used the torch at inter- 
vals, pausing occasionally to listen for the 
agreed signal, But this progress was too 
slow. He started to walk rapidly, keep- 
ing his light ahead, but turning it desper- 
ately from side to side. As far as he could 
see the tunnel was absolutely empty. 

He had traversed the deserted gallery 
unmolested, for as it seemed to him nearly 
a quarter of a mile, when a slight change in 
the temperature, or in the quality of the 
air made him pause. Peering anxiously 
ahead through the rays of his light, he 
realized that he was approaching the shaft. 
There it was, ahead of him, the track stop- 
ping abruptly at the hole, the boarded op- 
posite side of the hole staring him in the 
face. 

There was no man there, and he had 
passed no man, alive or dead. 

Was this gold, upon which the light fell 
at his feet? No, it was four empty brass 
rifle shells, like those which Judge Duna- 
way had taken from Henry Packer’s room. 
He mechanically put them in his pocket. 

Then he steadied himself to look up the 
shaft, gripping a timber and turning his 
light upward while he stretched his neck 
over the edge of the great hole. The hole 
was almost entirely above him. He could 
easily see with his flashlight that it was 
filled with water below, and he concluded, 
remembering Hendricks’ testimony, that 
the space below was merely a shallow 
“sump” for the purpose of catching waste 
water, for he knew that he was in the low- 
est level of the mine, except the short tun- 
nel that ran in from the road and did not 
extend nearly to the shaft. 

As might have been expected there were 
ladder stairs here. The shaft would 
naturally be provided with a man-way. 
Billy and the man ahead of him must have 
climbed these stairs. It would be a lit- 
tle difficult for Frisbee to accomplish this, 
or even to swing himself out to reach them, 
his shoulder had become so siiff and pain- 
ful. He made the attempt, however. 

The ladder seemed to tremble unduly, as 
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he touched it, and suddenly he jerked him- 
self back with an effort of which he would 
not have believed himself capable a mo- 
ment before. There was a sudden rend- 
ing of timbers above him, a roar of falling 
earth, and as he shrank back, trembling, 
the mountain seemed to fall down this 
well. Frisbee rushed back from the edge 
and, turning his light back, saw the shait 
fill up before his eyes, with rock and earth 
and broken timbers. It rose above the 
level of the tunnel. How far above, he 
ae wy could not say, 
- ) for the wreck- 
age completely 
choked the en- 
trance from 
floor to roof. 

Billy Bates, 
and the man 
he was hunt- 
ing, must both 
KG pints j have been in 

sate NaN e that shaft. 
Their crushed bodies must both be some- 
where in this grisly bébris. 

Wishing that he were there himself, with 
the boy whom he had permitted to go to 
his doom, George Frishee staggered weak- 
ly back toward the chute. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


TRAPPED! 


E TOOK no account of distance on 
the way back. It made no differ- 
ence to him whether it was a mile 

or forty miles, His mind was inquiring— 
rather dizzily, rather uncertainly—how he 
could face the father of Billy Bates. That 
gruff but kindly man, so stern in his ideals 
of honor and duty, so proud of his son and 
his son’s cleanness and fidelity—how would 
he receive the news that Frisbee had twice 
let the boy plunge into deadly danger, the 
first time through falling asleep on sentry 
post, the second through mere weakness 
and incapacity? For that was the only 
way in which Frisbee could present the 
matter to his own conscience. 

To break the father’s heart was a poor 
return indeed for Frisbee to make to one 
of the very few persons in Jamestown whio 
had befriended him. 

He, a candidate for public office, asking 
the votes of his fellow-citizens on the 
ground that he was pariicularly worthy of 
trust and confidence, to have thus neglected 
a trust of human life! 

And how would Miriam regard this fail- 
ure, he wondered miserably. 
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Well, he would soon be out of this dun- 
geon of crime and torture. He would 
work his way down the chute. He would 
tell people, as best he could. He would en- 
dure their condemnation, and he would 
go quietly away somewhere, where he could 
be forgotten as he deserved to be. 

There would at least be some physical 
comfort for a little while, after he had 
gained the open air under God’s clear sun- 
shine. It would be some sctisfaction to 
rest his aching bones. It would be a great 
satisfaction indeed to get a drink of clear 
cold water. He smiled at himself con- 
temptuously to find himself thinking of 
mere physical comfort when his conscience 
could never be at rest again. But, oh, 
how wretched he felt! His shoulder made 
him cringe now at every movement of his 
body. His head pained him horribly. 
Passing his hand over it he found the hair 
clotted into stiff points. He must be a hide- 
ous object indeed. 

He had used the light freely, on his re- 
turn journey through the tunnel. He sud- 
denly realized that it was growing dim. 
The battery was burning out. He must 
conserve what remained of it. He released 
the button and put the torch in his pocket, 
staggering painfully along in the dark be- 
tween the tracks. 

Suddenly he heard distant calling voices. 
Bates and his men must be in the mine. 
An hour ago this would have been the most 
welcome sound in the world. Now he 
shuddered at the nearness of his confes- 
sion, the exposure of his failure, the 
shame of its tragic result. 

“Hal-l-o-o!” came a faint shout from 
somewhere. It seemed to come from be- 
low rather than from straight ahead. He 
raised his own voice to answer. It sound- 
ed ridiculously, pitifully, weak. 

Probably it was not heard by the search- 
ers. He pressed his dim light as a signal, 
wondering why he did not see any light 
ahead. 

“Fal-l-o-0 ?” came the voices again, sev- 
eral of them together.’ It sounded no 
nearer, but Frisbee pressed forward weak- 
ly. The truth finally dawned upon him 
that the searchers were not in the chute or 
near its mouth, but in the level below. 
Their voices came from underneath the 
chute, through the lower stope. 

Indeed, he was near the end of the chute 
himself, now. He recognized the place, 
even in the dark, by the broken boulders 
with which the track was strewn at this 
point. Using another glimmer from his 
fading light he recognized the stope above 
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him and the end of the chute before him. 
Leaning against the framework of its 
mouth he looked down its sides and 
glimpsed the flicker of a light faintly shin- 
ing from below. 

“Hal-l-lo up there!” came the voice 
again, distant but distinct. It was the 
voice of Sheriff Bates. 

“Hey-oh!” shouted Frisbee with a de- 
termined effort of his lungs. 

“Ts—that—you—Billy ?” was the next 
message from the bottom, the speaker 

pausing between 
z each two words, 
as if to make the 
G, sentence carry 
% better through 
the _ reverber- 
# ating passage. 

“No—F ris - 
ibee.” 
» Oh the shame 

that he should 
be able to speak 
while the boy’s 
cheerful voice was silenced forever! He 
shuddered in anticipation of the next ques- 
tion. It came. 

“Where’s—Billy ?” 

A hundred feet above the boy’s father, 
George Frisbee could almost feel that 
father’s heart beat with eagerness for the 
answer. How could he give the answer? 
But give it he must. 

“Billy’s—lost !” 

That part of it was out. But he had 
yet to tell that the loss was complete and 
irrevocable, and that he was responsible for 
it. He couldn’t shout that down the stope. 
Indeed he felt that it was beyond his 
strength to shout at all. The mere effort 
already made had completely exhausted 
him. He sat down painfully, leaning his 
head against the tunnel wall. Dimly he 
remembered that it was dangerous to be 
under the stope. He moved back in the 
tunnel and sank down again. With the 
relaxation of his body he felt very faint. 
He realized that the man below was again 
calling up the stope. He tried to answer, 
but his strength failed him. 

Then for a moment he was galvanized 
again into life. There was a distant shot 
or explosion faintly sounding far above 
him. Then there came a tumbling of sev- 
eral rocks down the stope. The tumbling 
increased in volume. Soon it became a 
land-slide. There was a rending of tim- 
bers as the chute gave way beyond him and 
a great section cf it went crashing toward 
the lower Jeve!. Apparently the mountain 
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was falling down the stope here, as it had 
fallen down the shaft at the other end of 
the tunnel. 

Turning his feeble light across the cav- 
ern, now grown suddenly wide, Frisbee 
saw, at least fifty feet away from him, the 
broken end of the chute. He dared not 
approach too close to the treacherous lower 
lip of the overhead stope, but he could see 
that the one below was filled with jagged 
rock and timbers, rising within a dozen feet 
of the tunnel floor. 

It might be possible to work his way 
down to and across that débris, but if that 
were accomplished, under the shadow of 
death from above, there would still be no 
way of reaching the broken end of the 
chute on the other side. He was penned 
in to die, like a rat in a forgotten trap. 

Well, so much the better perhaps. At 
least Bates and Dunaway—and Miriain— 
would not know of his last fault. They 
could think he had died in the attempt to 
do a brave thing. 

“Miriam! Miriam!” he cried aloud, 
clutching at the rocky floor. In swooning 
imagination he was holding her again to his 
breast, hearing her words, “I was afraid 
I might die before you had kissed me.” 

God had at least given him, beyond his 
deserts, the precious moment when their 
lips and their souls had met. 


Cuarpter XXVIII 
A MAN AND AN OFFICER 


AIN has sometimes a reviving effect. 
Psychologists and physicians tell us 
that it is given to us as a warning, 

that it puts our faculties on guard. 

And George Frisbee gradually became 
conscious, conscious of intense pain, pain 
that he seemed powerless to resist. With 
its increase, he became conscious also of 
movement. Then it penetrated his awak- 
ening mind that the movement was caus- 
ing the pain. The movement was by jerks 
er spasms, it seemed. It had ceased, now. 
No, oh, Merciful God! It had begun 
again. His wrists were clamped tightly in 
some infernal machine, his arms, held 
high above his head, were being pulled 
from their sockets, and his right shoulder 
was being torn apart. He could feel that 
his breast and back were being bathed in 
the blood that flowed from his re-opened 
wound. His body was being dragged over 
rough live coals. A groan escaped him. 
Immediately the movement stopped, and 
the strain on his arms relaxed, with blessed 
relief. 
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“Mr. Frisbee! Mr. Frisbee!” said a 
low eager voice, close above his head. 
“Are you alive? Can you hear me?” 

"VY —yes. ho—what ?” 

“Oh, thank God! Mr. Frisbee, it’s 
me! Me, Billy Bates! I was afraid you’d 
passed out.” 

Billy Bates! What did this mean? Were 
they both awakening in some preliminary 
trial and torture of the Hereafter? He 
remembered back, an eternity ago, when 
Billy Bates had been whelmed beneath the 
failing rock in the shaft. But the boy’s 
voice continued now with a sort of com- 
plaining urgency. 

“Say, Mr. Frisbee, do you think you can 
crawl, if I help 
ved a little. 
Gosh, you’re a 
wig heavy man to 

Jedrag up hill! 

 ['ll bet I’ve drug 

“ you two hun- 

dred feet up this 
stope.” 

So that was 
it! But Frisbee 

knew he had 
been dragged at least two hundred miles. 

“Why—why did you have to drag me, 
Billy ?” 

“Why! Jumpin’ mackerel! 
you couldn’t drag yourself. An’ some 
job, too! I'll say it was! But we'll have 
to keep movin’, Mr, Frisbee. Turn over 
on your face, can’t you, an’ see if you can’t 
climb on your hands and knees.” 

With his hands under the shoulders of 
the wincing man Billy turned him over. 

“Please, Mr. Frisbee!” he urged. “Hur- 
ry all you can. We've got to get out of 
this place.” 

“Qut! Good God, yes! 
get out of this mine?” 

“Out of the mine! I wish I knew. But 
we'll never have a chance to get out of it, 
unless we get out of this rotten old stope. 
Most of the stulls were knocked out by the 
last fall, and there’s likely to be another 
one, any minute. We can’t expect to es- 
cape all of ’em. We've certainly been 
mighty lucky so far. Ill say we have!” 
; » Where were you when the shaft caved 
in?” 

“T was above the cave-in, that’s all. Just 
barely above it. I reckon 1 started it. 
But come on! Come on, man! I’fi teil 
you about it later.” 

Frisbee braced himself for the climb. 
He felt as weak as a sick child, yet strange- 
ly revived, strangely lightened, as if some 
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crushing load carried on his heart had sud- 
denly dropped away. And the climbing 
was not so difficult as in the chute. The 
rough ground below, cruelly hard on his 
hands and knees, gave him some support, 
and the grade was not so steep. But he 
dimly felt that it was much longer. 

Not so steep? It suddenly changed so 
that it was much steeper! 

Billy volunteered a little information in 
a low voice. 

“Buck up for a few minutes, if you can, 
Mr. Frisbee. Here’s where the vein start- 
ed sharp up-hill. We’ll strike fairly safe 
ground in a few minutes. Fairly safe 
from slides, I mean. But for heaven’s 
sake, don’t make a noise, or we won’t 
think it’s very safe, at that. 

“Be awful careful of these stulls,” he 
added, as he bumped his head against one 
of them in the dark. “They might give 
way. Don’t put your weight on ’em any 
more than you can help. It'll be still 
steeper pretty soon, but then it won’t be 
so bad, because there’s a sort of stairway 
chopped in the rock.” 

He put his strong young hand under 
Frisbee’s shoulder, half pulling him, half 
urging him, over a difficult place. 

“How did you learn so much about the 
mine, Billy?” inquired Frisbee, vaguely 
wondering. 

“T don’t know so much about it. But 
you see I’ve just come over this part of it, 
comin’ down for you—comin’ pretty fast, 
too, to dodge a bullet. Here’s the steps, 
at last. Now try to stand up, Mr. Fris- 
bee, and come as fast as you can.” 

Billy helped his companion to his feet, 
and took a large part of his weight up the 
steeper grade, which now seemed to be 
rising on a slope of at least sixty degrees. 

Frisbee started to speak, when suddenly 
the boy pinched his arm, for silence. 

“Sit down here a minute an’ listen,” he 
said in a tiny whisper. 

They strained their ears intently, but 
heard no sound. Billy finally vouchsafed 
an explanation in a very low whisper, close 
to his friend’s ear. 

“T remember this place well. Got rea- 
son to. I’d just lit a match, so he got a 
fairly good bead on me. I noticed one 
thing then. These are fairly new stulls 
here, so I think the ground’s pretty solid.” 

“Did you say he shot at you again, here? 
Did he hit you?” 

“No, but he knocked my rifle clean out 
of my hands and I couldn’t find it again 
in the dark. I was afraid to light another 
match, Then when I was feelin’ around 
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for it the slide started, below. Of course, 
as soon as it quit, I came down to see if 
you was all right.” 

Frisbee shuddered. “You came down 
through that caving rock! You dragged 
me up again through two hundred feet of 
it ? 


“Well, Mr. Frisbee, it just had to be 
done—and of course right then I couldn’t 
very well climb up. I wish I knew wheth- 
er we could do it now. I wish I could find 
my gun. I’m sure I dropped it just about 
here. Say, Mr. Frisbee, I believe Pll risk 
a light again for a second or two. Got 
the flash?” 

“Yes, but it’s nearly gone.” 

He handed it to the boy, who turned its 
dim ray on the ground. 

“Gosh, this is too bad,” he muttered re- 


gretfully. “An’ of course I haven’t an- 
other battery. An’ I’ve only got a few 
matches.” 


oe 
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Frisbee. 

“Well, we'll need ’em all. 
lieve I see my gun. Wait a minute.” 

He extinguished the dying torch and put 
it in his pocket. Then he crept carefully 
downward a few feet, across the stope to 
the other side. There he lit a match. 

“Yep. Here she is, safe and sound an’ 
rarin’ to go!” he exclaimed, in an excited 
whisper. “Well, our shootin’ friend ain’t 
lookin’ for us just this minute, or he’d ’ave 
fired at the light.” 

“Then—then let’s wait a bit here,” said 
George. “I’m nearly all in. Tell me how 
you escaped the fall in the shaft.” 

“Simple enough,” said Billy. “I es- 
caped it because I started it—from above. I 
was awful close to him and I don’t believe 
he’d heard me at all, by the time he’d fired 
his third shot in the tunnel. I was crawl- 
in’ then, between the tracks, instead of at 
the side, so that I wouldn’t bump against 
the timbers and make a noise. I was crawl- 
in’ because I figured I must be pretty near 
him, and if he fired he probably wouldn’t 
fire so close to the ground. And, by gra- 
cious, when he fired his third shot I could- 
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n’t have been more than fifteen feet from 
him. The flash seemed to snap out almost 
over my head, but it was from the side of 
the tunnel. Right after the flash I pulled 
myself together real quick and made a div- 
ing football tackle in the dark. Of course, 
it wouldn’t have been a perfect tackle, be- 
cause I had my gun in my hand. Now I’m 
sure I dove into the wall. When I hit it 
there wasn’t any man there. It kinda 
knocked me cross-eyed for -a minute, and 
then, when I come to, a little, I figured he 
must be standin’ right over me somewhere 
and I’d get a clout on the head if I made a 
sound. So I didn’t make any sound right 
away. I just listened for his sound, an’ I 
didn’t hear none at all. 

“So pretty soon I commenced feelin’ 
around, an’—gosh, it gives me the creeps 
to think of it—I found I was right on the 
very edge of the shaft. Ii I’d dove 
straight ahead instead of angle-wise, I'd 
’a’ dove plumb down it.” 

“Billy, you’re the craziest dare-devil I 
ever heard of! When he’d fired that last 
time why didn’t you use your rifle? You 
couldn’t miss him at that range, even with 
a broken stock on your gun. Why didn’t 
you shoot on the instant right below where 
the flash was? The idea of diving in the 
dark at an armed man!” 

Billy was silent. Frishec, not being able 
to see his face, concluded that he was lis- 
tening ahead. But the other had been 
thinking of a convincing reply to the last 


query. 

“Mr. Frisbee,” he replied, “I did think 
of that—just for a second. It would have 
been the easiest way, I reckon, and might 
have saved us a whole lot of trouble. But, 
Mr. Frisbee, I’m an officer of the law, a 
regularly commissioned deputy sheriff of 
James Creek County—well, perhaps the 
commission ain’t quite regular, at that, be- 
cause I ain’t twenty-one yet—but if I ar- 
rest a criminal I’d like to know how he’s 
goin’ to question my commission. Say, 
Mr. Frisbee, you’re a lawyer, he couldn’t 
do that, could he?” 

“T don’t think he could get away with 
it,” responded Frisbee, smiling dryly in the 
dark, “but what has that to do with your 
football tackle ?” 

“It’s got this to do with it, Mr. Fris- 
bee. Dad says I’m a regular deputy sher- 
iff. It’s my business to arrest criminals, 
not to kill ’em. That might have to be 
done, of course. But if it’s any way pos- 
sible it’s my business to bring ’em in alive, 
to be tried by the courts. Dad says an 
officer of the law must do his own job, not 
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the job of another department. He says 
that’s the only way that everybody’ll get a 
square deal.” 

Frisbee’s heart expanded with a glow of 
pride and admiration. This splendid dec- 
laration from a youth not yet old enough to 
vote, a youth who had been repeatedly shot 
at in the last three hours by an escaping 
criminal, a youth whose life had been and 
still was hanging by a thread, was a trans- 
lation of the pioneer spirit into terms of 
law and order and justice. 

The boy’s simple statement was sublime. 

“William Bates,” said Frisbee fervently, 
‘fet me shake your hand. You are the 
best man and the best officer I have ever 
met,” 


Cuapter XXIX 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


HE handshake would have looked a 

little awkward if anyone had been 

able to sec it, because the two men 
had to fumble for each other’s hands in the 
dark. And Billy felt very sheepish that 
such an’ extravagant compliment should 
follow his statement of what he regarded 
as his simple duty. 

“Well,” he continued, to relieve his own 
embarrassment, “I realized pretty soon 
that the guy must have escaped by the 
shaft. I guess he just fired that last shot 
at random, to cover his retreat.” 

“T imagine so,” said Frisbee, “he fired it 
before I gave him the light. And I didn’t 
hear the bullet strike.” 

“Reckon it hit a stull further up the tun- 
nel. So as I was goin’ to say, I felt around 
for the ladder. Of course I knew there 
must be a man-way up the shaft. It took 
me a minute or so to find it in the dark. 
It’s pretty well out to the side. Quite a 
swing over to it from the tunnel.” 

“Yes, I know. I found it and was just 
going to start up when the crash came.” 

“You—you was going to start up!” ex- 
claimed Billy, wide-eyed in the dark. 
“Well, by crikey, it’s lucky you didn’t. But 
don’t call me reckless ! 

“T got onto it all right,” he continued, 
“and I could hear the guy ahead of me, and 
I could feel the ladder shakin’ occasionally. 
But I went a little slower than he did, be- 
cause I didn’t want him to hear me. I 
climbed, and climbed, an’ climbed. Still, 
at that, I kept pretty near him, near enough 
to tell that he was on the ladder. Then 
all of a sudden I kinda’ felt that he wasn’t 
on it, an’ I figured he musta’ reached one 
of the upper levels. After that I had to 
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keep feelin’ at the sides to find an opening 
of a tunnel somewhere, so that I wouldn’t 
climb past in the dark.” 

“Why in heaven’s name didn’t you climb 
on up, out of the shaft?” 

“Why! Why because I wanted to get 
my man, Mr. Frisbee,” responded Billy in 
an injured tone. 

“Great Czsar, kid, you’re incorrigi- 
ble!” 

“What did you say I was in, Mr. Fris- 
bee? Well, no matter. 
Pretty soon I felt the 
mouth of a tunnel, as I 
expected. Must ’a’ been 
the old two hundred 
? foot tunnel that Mr. 

Hendricks told us about, 
and we're pretty near 
the other end of it right 
now. But, gee, it was a 
ratty old place! Stulls 

rotted away, and part of 
the roof caved in right at the entrance. I 
had a time getting into it, and right there 
was where the trouble started. I was 
climbin’ over some of the fallen rock in 
the mouth of the tunnel right next to the 
shaft, an’ I kinda lost my balance a little, 
like a feller will in the dark, an’ I caught 
hold of one of the timbers. Out it came, an’ 
a big piece of rock with it. It fell just 
behind me onto the pile that was already at 
the end of the tunnel. You bet I ducked 
forward mighty quick, but I wasn’t a bit 
too quick. The rest of the roof next to 
the shaft began to fall and when it got 
started good it certainly come. I guess 
it must ’a’ ripped out a big section of the 
shaft above the level as well as below it. 
It’s all rotten old ground. 

“But believe me, Mr. Frisbee, if grass 
ever grew in a mine, it didn’t grow under 
me then. I didn’t know how much of the 
tunnel roof was goin’ to go, and I certainly 
didn’t wait to see. I'll bet a man never 
made better time when that tunnel was 
lighted than I did in the dark, and of 
course I got a good many bumps and some 
falls. But I didn’t get a bullet. And fin- 
ally I got cooled down a little and I walked 
more careful, thinkin’ of course I’d find 
my man in the tunnel, an’ that he’d hear 
me an’ shoot at me in the dark, an’ that 
then I’d have another chance to tackle him. 
But I didn’t find him anywhere I came to 
the end of the tunnel, with a stope goin’ up 
ind this stope goin’ down—darn near fell 
into it, too, I’m tellin’ you—an’ I didn’t 
know which way he’d gone, and I couldn’t 
‘ear anythin’, I decided to start down, 
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figurin’ that he might have gone that way 
and if he had he might find you when he 
got down below and finish you. 

“Well, he nearly finished me. He must 
’a’ been above, not very far away. I told 
you how I’d struck a match right here, an’ 
how he’d fired at me. The bullet must ’a’ 
hit somethin’ below, knocked out a stull 
or started a stone rollin’ or somethin’, an’ 
that started the cave-in in the lower part of 
the stope. 

“Are you rested a little, Mr. Frisbee?” 

“Y-yes, I feel f-fine,”’ lied George, 
ashamed to show weakness after such a re- 
cital. 

“Well, let’s move on then. We'll try to 
get up into the hundred foot level and see 
if that part of the shaft has caved in.” 

George summoned his last reserve of 
strength for the final climb. The stope 
soon became almost vertical. He hastily 
recalled Hendricks’ testimony as to the dip 
of the vein and realized that they were not 
far from the top of the mine, though 
whether there was now an exit remained 
to be seen. 

Climbing ahead of Billy, who remained 
a pace in the rear in order to assist him, 
Frisbee stopped short with a suddenness 
that almost upset his companion. 

“Billy, look!” he whispered. 

In a sudden faint light they could see 
that their heads were rising over the floor 
of a sort of irregular chamber. The light 
came from a match which a man was at 
that moment applying to a candle at the far 
end of this cavern. The man was Henry 
Packer. He looked wan and sick. 

“Stay right still, Packer!” shouted Billy 
Bates. ‘Don’t move an inch.” 

The answer was an immediate exting- 
uishment of the light and the spitting flash 
of a rifle. 

Then came very astonishing words. 
“Slade, you double-crossing thief! I’ve 
got you at last!” 

Oddly enough, at almost that moment 
very similar words were being used beside 
the bank of Gold Creek a little distance 
above the Golconda mill. 


CuapTER XXX 
THE FINGER OF REMUS 


N ORDER to ascertain how a similar 

remark intended for the same man 

came to be used at about the same 
time but at an entirely different place we 
must follow briefly the movements of the 
other people concerned in these happen- 
ings. 
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On the way into town with Griswold 
and Dunaway in his wagon Sheriff Bates 
stopped at the coroner’s office to demand 
the mine keys. Dunaway remarked that 
he would go around to Miss Packer and 
tell her that it was absolutely necessary to 
search the mine. Bates said he would 
drive around that way as soon as he had 
secured the keys. After that he wanted 
to go home for a few minutes to get some 

dry clothes for 
SW... — Billy, and then 
S EW 7 he wanted to 
ey 5 Eee —=—__ get half a doz- 
SSS) sen. extra men 
to take back to 
the mine. 

Meantime, it 
appeared, the 
coroner’s office 
“was closed, 

“He’s gener- 
ally here by 
this time,” grumbled the sheriff, “although 
2 don’t know what he does most of the 

ay.” 
He knocked vigorously. 
After a moment a shuffling was heard 


inside and then the door was partly opened , 


by Slade’s shifty-faced clerk, Caythorne. 
He stood inhospitably on the threshold 
without inviting them to enter. 

No, Mr. Slade hadn’t come down yet. 
Didn’t know where he was, if he wasn’t 
at home. Might possibly be up at his mine. 
Didn’t know when he expected to come to 
the office. 

No, Mr. Caythorne didn’t know where 
the mine keys were. Mr. Slade always 
took care of such things himself, and Mr. 
Caythorne couldn’t take the responsibility 
of letting anything go out of the office, any- 
how, without Mr. Slade’s instructions. 

No, Mr. Slade hadn’t given him any in- 
structions at all in the Dubonnet matter, 
or about the keys. 

Mr. Caythorne finally opined that the 
sheriff had better ask for Mr. Slade at his 
house. 

“T never did like that bird,” remarked 
Bates as he resumed his seat in the buck- 
board. ‘‘He always looks so dishonest to 
me, that I could hardly believe him even if 
I knew he was telling the truth. Say, 
Dunaway, what could Slade be doing up at 
his mine?” 

“Where is Slade’s mine?” interposed 
Griswold, 

“Oh,” replied the judge, “Slade’s got a 
mine, of course. Most of us have one, or 
a dozen. That's ihe season we're poor, 
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But we know there’s money in mines, be- 
cause there’s been a lot put in. Slade has 
a group of claims up the gulch a little way 
past the Golconda. You can see ’em from 
the Golconda shaft house. But he ain’t 
doing anything with ’em as far as I know, 
except the annual assessment work, and 
I’m sure that was all finished more than a 
month ago. No, I don’t think he’s there.” 

“We'll find him somewhere around 
town,” said the sheriff. 

But they failed to do so. Mrs. Slade, 
evidently nervous for some reason, told 
them that Mr. Slade had not been there for 
breakfast. 

Griswold, happening to glance at Duna- 
way, thought there was a queer expression 
behind the judge’s ragged beard. The lat- 
ter put a casual question to Mrs. Slade. 

“By the way, was Mr. Slade at home 
last night ?” 

“N-no, he wasn’t, Judge. He’s been so 
busy over this Dubonnet affair that I—I 
reckon he was—was investigatin’. Axel 
Olson was by here this mornin’ an’ said 
he saw Mr. Slade up at the Golconda mill 
last night. I—I was hopin’ you’d know 
where he is, Mr. Bates.” 

“No, Mrs. Slade, I don’t know, but I’ll 
be glad to find out. By the way, did Ol- 
son get the rifle that Mr. Slade borrowed 
from him last night?” 

Mr. Olson’s inquiry for this article of 
his personal property had evidently been a 
part of the cause of Mrs. Slade’s nervous- 
ness, for that nervousness now visibly in- 
creased. 

“N-no, he didn’t. I didn’t know about 
any rifle, or why Mr. Slade wanted it or 
—or why Mr. Olson loaned it to him.” 

“And I don’t, either,’ returned the 
judge. “Well, thank you, Mrs. Slade. 
We'll let you know as soon as we find out 
where your husband is.” 

“Vl bet you a full-sized plug of tobac- 
co, Dunaway,” remarked the sheriff as they 
reached the street, “that we'll find brother 
Slade mighty soon after we get into the 
mine, You go round to Miss Packer, will 
you: ee 

“T’ll go, too,” interposed Griswold. 

Bates glanced at him wonderingly, the 
judge humorously. The sheriff continued, 
“—and tell her what we'll have to do. 
While you’re there, I'll get several of the 
boys to go back with us.” 

“T'll get Hawkins, for one,” remarked 
Dunaway. “I promised to see him any- 
way, and I’ll stop by his place as soon as 
I’ve been to Miriam’s.”’ 

The judge’s call on Miss Packer was 


? 
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both satisfying and sobering, satisfying 
primarily because he found her so much 
better. But the sobering character of the 
visit was not particularly evident at its 
commencement. 

Miriam was sitting up in an armchair 
and was enjoying a breakfast which made 
her visitors hungry. It included several 
things which Doctor Martin had specified 
she should have—later. 

From the presence of that non-conform- 
ing character, Mrs. Lovejoy, and from the 
latter’s opening remarks, Judge Dunaway 
was inclined to think that the patient’s in- 
dulgence was a lawless one. 

Griswold was presented to Mrs. Love- 
joy. He was glad to see that Miss Packer 
was so much better. His eyes roved rest- 
lessly about the room. 

“I just come up here this mornin’,” said 
Mag, “‘because Miss Chapin had to go to 
school. I found this poor girl here tryin’ 
to choke down a little weak tea and a mis- 
erable little measly piece of dry toast. I 
think it’s a crime, I do, to feed a sick per- 
son like that, 
So while she 
was eatin’ the 
waffles I made 
for her, I just 
went out to the 
butcher shop 
and got her a 
real tender 
juicy steak, an’ 
then I made her 
.a cup of real 


> 


coffee, an’ some. ’ 

“If you'll excuse me,” said Griswold, “I 
think I’ll have to be running along. I’m 
afraid Mr. Bates will want me to do some- 
thing for him.” 

Miriam and the judge laughed whole 
heartedly as the door closed behind the 
young man. 

“He really was mighty anxious about 
you, Miriam,” said Dunaway, “but you 
ain’t the only one he’s interested in. I sus- 
pect he’ll be trying to attend school. A 
good place for him, too, when Florence 
Chapin is there. But say, how do you get 
this way? What d’ye mean, eating ull that 
grub?” 

“Well,” replied Miriam innocently, 
“while Mrs. Lovejoy was out, I called up 
the doctor.” 

“And he said it was all right?” 

“Well, he said it was impossible to stop 
Mrs. Lovejoy, and that it would be a seri- 
ous mistake not to eat any breakfast sh 
would cook.” 
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“H-m-m!” murmured the judge. “That’s 
what I say, myself. But say, Miss Mir- 
iam, I came up here to tell you that we’ve 
simply got to search the mine.” 

She consented finally. If she had known 
that at that moment George Frisbee, 
wounded and bleeding, was dodging bul- 
lets in its dark interior, how eager would 
have been her insistence on immediate ac- 
tion! But she exacted a promise from 
Dunaway that was the sobering part of his 
visit. 

Judge Dunaway was in the habit of 
keeping promises, though this would be a 
hard one to keep, he reflected, as he walked 
down the street toward the sheriff’s resi- 
dence. 

But within two blocks he broke a prom- 
ise to someone else, because he suddenly 
found that two outstanding ones were in 
conflict. At the corner, by the hotel, he 
bumped into Pete Hawkins. 

“Just the man I’m after, Pete,” he ex- 
claimed cordially. “The sheriff wants you 
to help him up at the mill. Come along 
right now.” 

“Td like to help, an’ of course I’ll come 
if I have to,” replied Hawkins, “but I’ve 
got to find somebody to look at my horse. 
His shoulder’s getting awful bad. Say, 
Judge, I thought you said you’d look at 
Dandy’s shoulder.” 

His tone was the complaining one of a 
friend unjustly injured by an unexpected 
neglect. 

Dunaway was conscience stricken. 

“Well by George, old man, I did prom- 
ise you! I’m awful sorry not to have done 
it before. Comeon. We'll telephone Mr. 
Bates not to wait for us, and that we'll 
follow him up to the mine inside of an 
hour.” 

Hawkins’ two little girls were eagerly 
awaiting their father. “Daddy,” said the 
older, aged ten, “can Judge Dunaway cure 
Dandy? He just stands all stiff and 
mopey in his stall. He don’t whinner 
now when I come in. He won’t even eat 
an apple when I try to give it to him.” 

“T know, Bonnie, I know. I’m mighty 
anxious about him myself. But Judge 
Dunaway can do most anything he starts 
out to do. Come on out to the barn, 
Judge.” 

But the judge insisted on some prelim: 
inary preparations., 

“TI think I know what’s the matter. This 
fis goin’ to be a minor surgical operation. 
Get me a bottle of peroxide and some hot 
pwater, and have Bonnie find her mother’s 
biggest darning needle and her biggest 
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white silk thread and bring ’em along.” 
He was sharpening his knife to a razor 
edge on the whetstone in Hawkins’ kitchen, 
while his other surgical equipment was be- 
ing asembled. 
“Now, Bonnie, you find me a nice clean 
soft dish-rag 
and put it in 
the tea-kettle 
and let it boil 
for a minute. 
There’s many 
a human that 
doesn’t get the 
care I’m going 
to give your 
Dandy horse in 
just a moment. 
the dish-rag in 


it, out to the barn. 
“Gee whiz, Pete,” he exclaimed, as he 


looked at the animal’s shoulder. “It’s 
swollen: up awful bad, ain’t it? No won- 
der the poor old fellow’s stiff and sick. I 
wonder that that thing hasn’t festered out 
by this time. I’m afraid we'll have to 
throw him and hold him down. Bring him 
out in the lot, will you, an’ get a rope.” 

“Tt ain’t necessary to throw him, Judge. 
Bonnie can get him to lie down for her.” 

The two children came out directly, with 
the steaming tea-kettle. 

“Bonnie,” said her father, “make Dandy 
lie down, will you, so we won’t have to 
throw him.” 

The child shot an indignant look at her 
parent and his veterinary legal friend. 

“Throw him, and he lame and sick like 
he is! Why, Daddy, you wouldn’t hurt 
him like that, would you? Here, Dandy! 
Kneel, boy.” She stroked his legs gently 
and patted him behind the knees. The 
sick horse knelt, responding to the caress. 
“Down now, lie down. Lie down, boy. 
You’ve got to go to bed when the doctor 
comes, or he might think you weren’t sick, 
and go away. Down, Dandy, down.” 

Down he went. 

“Now, Pete,” said the judge, “you sit on 
his head so’s to keep him down, and I'll be 
as quick as I can and get that thing out.” 

“That thing?” queried Hawkins, seat- 
ing himself on his children’s pet, to their 
great indignation. “What thing?” 

“The thing that killed a man and then 
cut your horse. Hand me that basin a 
minute,” 

He washed the swollen place gently and 
thoroughly. Then he made a quick inci- 
sion with his long newly-sharpened knife 
blade. Dandy winced painfully and kicked 
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for an instant, unavailingly, with his hind 
legs. Judge Dunaway squeezed the sides 
of the wound and washed it painstakingly. 
During this process he dropped something 
from the steaming rag, with a metallic 
clink, into the dish-pan. 

“Quick now, Bonnie, give me your nee- 
dle and your silk.” 

He dipped the needle in the peroxide 
bottle and drew it repeatedly, with remark- 
able precision and dexterity, right through 
Dandy’s quivering flesh, to the open-eyed 
horror of the little girls and Yo their 
father’s delight and admiration. 

“Well, by gum!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Doc Martin couldn’t do a better job him- 
self!” He rose from Dandy’s head and the 
poor beast drew himself onto his feet, 
whimpering with pain, but already much 
livelier. 

“Now, Pete,” said the judge, “get me 
some axle grease to put on that cut.” 

“Axle grease!” exclaimed Bonnie. 

“Why sure,” replied Dunaway, smiling. 
“It’s just the same thing as the cold cream 
you'll be using on your pretty face in an- 
other six or seven years. Axle grease is 
horse cold cream. Finest thing in the 
world. I recommend it to all my patients. 
Run in now and tell your mother Dandy’s 
going to be all right.” 

When Pete Hawkins returned from the 
barn with the “horse cold cream,” Duna- 
way was holding up the small object which 
he had dropped in the peroxide bath. 

“Here it is, Pete. The finger of the 
gun that killed Gass Dubonnet. I was 
sure I’d find Dandy carryin’ it around. 
I’m sorry Billy Bates ain’t with me. I 
promised I’d bring him when I came to 
find it. Don’t you see what it is? It’s 
the trigger of Gass Dubonnet’s other pis- 
tol. It was the bullet from Romulus that 
bit Dandy on the nose, but it was a part of 
the other twin that went into his shoulder.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
AN IRREPARABLE LOSS 


ND now,” said Dunaway, “let’s be go- 
ing. The sheriff wants both of us 


at the mill.” 

“T’ll come along directly,” replied Haw- 
kins, “but I did promise to do a couple of 
little errands for the missus.” 

The judge started off quite briskly, but 
the grade was a rather stiff one and when, 
rounding the turn half-way to the mill, he 
glanced back and saw a wagon approach- 
ing, the judge decided that he would wait 
for the lift. 
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It proved to be the coroner’s wagon, and 
the driver was young Caythorne. 

“Morning, Caythorne,” said the judge. 

“Mornin’, Judge Dunaway,” said Cay- 
thorne, without stopping his team. 

“Say, Caythorne, what’s the matter? 
Don’t we give a man a lift nowadays when 
we meet him in the hills?” 

Caythorne, sulky, but abashed, reined in 
his team. 

“Beg pardon, Judge, I didn’t know you 
was goin’ up the Creek.” 

“Thought I was just enjoyin’ the view, 
did you?” responded the judge gruffly, 
starting to climb aboard. 

“Come around on the right side of the 
seat will you, Judge,” said Caythorne. “It 
makes it easier for me to watch the road.” 

Caythorne moved to the left side, and his 
guest took the indicated place. Dunaway, 
accustomed to weigh and consider trifles, 
wondered a little. It was true that the 
driver could watch the road better from the 
left side. That, reflected the judge was 
why most automobiles were made with a 
left hand drive. But why hadn't Cay- 
thorne thought of it before? He had been 
sitting on the right side before the judge 
joined him. A mountain driver instinct- 
ively sits on the right side in order to keep 
his hand near the brake. Still, the brake 
wouldn’t be needed going up hill, except 
to ease the team at a stop, and the coron- 
er’s team could easily pull this light wagon 
without stops. The judge glanced at the 
cargo. It consisted of a large long pine 
box, such as is used to contain a casket. 

“Goin’ up the hill for a dead man, Cay- 
thorne?” he inquired. “I hadn’t heard of 
anybody dyin’ up here since we brought 
peor old Gass Dubonnet down.” 

Caythorne laughed. “No, I’m just tak- 
in’ some supplies up to Mr. Slade’s mine. 
Tfe uses them coffin boxes for trunks, or 
most anything. Not very convenient I’d 
say, because they’re too heavy to lift 
around.” 

“Well, if you’d ask me,” responded his 
passenger, “I’d say I didn’t care to eat my 
grub out of a coffin. Still, there’s no ac- 
countin’ for tastes. Some tourist was 

= tellin’ me a while 
back that he'd 
seen a restaurant 
where they serve 
drinks on a cof- 
fin, as a kind of 
a novelty. Kind 
of an appropriate 
idea, at that, and 
figuratively speakin’ it ain’t so much of a 
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novelty as it might seem. Say, Caythorne, 
Pll go on up to Slade’s mine with you and 
help you unload that box.” 

“Oh, no, thanks, Judge,” said the other 
quickly. “That won't be necessary at all. 
All I'll have to do is to run a couple of 
planks up to the end of the wagon an’ skid 
it right into the shed. One man can han- 
dle it easy, that way. There’s—there’s 
nothin’ heavy in the box anyway.” 

“T’d kind of like to see Mr. Slade’s prop- 
erty,” continued the judge. “What's his 
idea, anyway? I thought his assessment 
work was all done for the year. Has he 
struck a good lead?” 

Caythorne glanced at his questioner, a 
little nervously, Dunaway thought. 

“No, not that I know of. But since 
Gass Dubonnet seemed to have made a new 
strike in the Golconda I reckon Mr. Slade 
thought he might be on the same vein. 
Anyway, he wanted to do some work this 
winter.” 

The road turned closer to the creek as 
they approached the mill, and the idea sud- 
denly occurred to Dunaway that his com- 
panion had taken the left side of the seat 
in order to watch the creek rather than to 
watch the road. At all events he was giv- 
ing a good deal of attention to that inter- 
esting little stream. 

“Oreek’s real low this mornin’, ain’t 
it?” hazarded Dunaway casually. . 

Watching Caythorne closely from the 
corner of his eye, he was rewarded by ob- 
serving a quite perceptible jerk of the 
young man’s shoulders. He had touched 
some secret spring. He would try it again. 

“The#e’s plenty of gold in the bed of the 
creek yet, I reckon, if a fellow could find 
hese 

Caythorne glanced at him uneasily, and 
the judge knew that he was close to the 
“pay lead.” 

They were approaching the Golconda 
mill. The sheriff’s buckboard and team 
were standing” below the open tunnel door, 
but no men were in sight. The circum> 
stance made Dunaway uneasy, remember- 
ing as he did Bates’ care to keep the out- 
side of the property guarded. But the cir- 
cumstance quickly changed. A man 
rushed out of the tunnel door and jumped 
to the heads of the sheriff’s team. As he 
did so he caught sight of Caythorne’s near- 
ing vehicle. 

“Oh, Judge Dunaway,” he shouted, 
“three bad slides in the mine. Billy Bates 
and Mr. Frisbee are inside somewhere— 
alive or dead. And we think the sheriff 


was caught in the last slide. I was just 
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goin’ to town for help. Will you go, 
Judge? Will you take the sheriff’s team 
and go? Then I can stay here and help 
the boys pull out some more of that rock. 
Oh, Lord, I wish there was a telephone 
here! Say, Caythorne, this looks like an- 
other job for the coroner, and mebbe a big 
job, too. Where in hell is Slade, any- 
way ?” 

“I ain’t got the slightest idea in the 
world,” said Caythorne, “but I’ll stay here 
with you an’ help, as soon as I can get my 
team turned around. I'll drive up to the 
fork in the road.” 

“You can turn ’em here,” called Duna- 
way, “soon as I get the sheriff’s team out 
of this place.” But Caythorne had already 
moved up beyond the-end of the mill and 
evidently feared to back in the narrow 
space between it and the creek with its high 
retaining wall. 

“Caythorne won’t be worth a damn 
here,” said the deputy sheriff, “but he 
might bring up some more men for us in 
his wagon. [ll have him follow you 
down, as soon as he gets“ turned around. 
And say, Judge, we’ll need a lot of timber 
up here, I’m afraid. We'll have to timber 
every foot of our way, or the men are like- 
ly to be killed any minute. Have ’em send 
up a load of stulls and a batch of two inch 
plank from the lumber yard, as quick as 
they can. The mine can pay for it, I 
reckon, an’ if it can’t the county’ll have to. 
Hurry back, will you, please, Judge! T’ll 
wait here to send Caythorne back, too, and 
then I’ll help the boys pull out some more 
of that loose rock. Good God! I hate to 
think what we’re going to find under it. 
Poor Bates! A brave man and a square 
man, if I ever saw one!” 

The man added a few more details as 
Dunaway see-sawed the buckboard around 
in the narrow space. The first slide, he 
said, had been down the chute, had been 
caused by an explosion and had occurred 
after the entry of Billy Bates and before 
the entry of George Frisbee into the chute. 
Men in the lower tunnel thought they had 
heard a slide and other shots or explosions 
in some distant part of the mine. And 
then there had been a rush of rock down 
the stope while Sheriff Bates was crawl- 
ing up in front of his men in response to 
Frisbee’s call from above. The men be- 
hind had got out in time, but Bates and 
probably Frisbee had been caught. 

The judge was eager indeed to hurry 
back with help, and to be on the spot him- 
self. Yet after he had turned the sheriff’s 
team around he actually took time to block 

as 
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the wheels and leave the buckboard in the 
road for a moment while he lay down 
across the edge of the retaining wall, lean- 
ing far over to peer at the bottom of it. 

“There’s plenty of gold in the bed of the 
creek yet,” he had remarked to Caythorne. 
And there below him under the edge of the 
drain were two small ore sacks, half buried 
in the shallow water. The judge was sure 
that they contained gold. He was also 
sure that they had arrived very recently in 
their present location. Otherwise they 
would undoubtedly have been noticed by 
Billy Bates when he had inspected the end 
of the drain several hours earlier. 

Well, whatever their contents, the sacks 
probably would not get away immediately. 
The judge mounted the buckboard. He 
glanced up the road. Caythorne had 
turned his team and was just reappearing 
around the bend. 

The judge, driving with the skill of an 
old old mountain freighter, easing the team 
by the skillful use of the brake, drew up 
before Jamestown’s exccedingly meager 
lumber yard- five minutes before Cay- 
thorne passed him. He glanced at the 
body of the coroner’s wagon. 

The coffin case was not there. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
WITH AND WITHOUT THE GOODS 


HE news of the disaster involving 

the probable death of three men 

spread like fire through the little 
town, and there was almost a mass move- 
ment to the mine. 

Investigating from the mouth of the 
shaft, they found that the wire cable which 
carried the ore bucket was so anchored in 
the fallen material below that it could be 
pulled neither up nor down. A man, cau- 
tiously descending the ladder, found it 

. — broken off less 
uh than a hundred 
feet down. On 
the next trip, 
lowered slowly 
by a rope passed 
through a can- 
vas jacket, this 
investigator re- 
ported that the 
west wall of the 

raises : shaft had fallen 
in, at about that distance below the surface, 
completely closing the mouths of the old 
one hundred and two hundred foot levels. 
The débris filled the shaft to within a few 
feet of the former. 
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Axel Olson, fired with feverish energy, 
climbed the chute, protesting that if Billy 
Bates and Frisbee had done it he could cer- 
tainly do it. He reported that the upper 
end was crushed in and impassable, doubt- 
less weighed down under tons of ee 
rock. 

Below, in the short tunnel starting un- 
derneath the mill, alternate crews relieved 
each other after short periods of furious 
work, pulling out the loose rock and brok- 
en lumber, timbering ahead and around 
them to ward off the further tumbling 
which followed the removal of each car- 
load of rock from the bottom of this fear- 
fully dangerous pile. Dunaway was con- 
fident that, with the clearing of the stope 
below the seven hundred foot level, it 
would be possible to open the upper end of 
the chute. 

And the workers had another grim in- 
centive, namely to find the body of their 
chief. For in this eventful forenoon 
Sheriff Bates had become a martyred hero 
to his fellow-townsmen. 

With the removal of each yard of ma- 
terial from the bottom of the stope there 
grew the hope that in some miraculous 
manner he might have escaped, might pos- 
sibly have gained the comparative safety of 
the level above. But they found him at 
last, terribly crushed and broken, though 
his fine old face was unscarred. He had 
fallen between two timbers which protect- 
ed his features from the mangling of the 
sharp-edged boulders. Prying the rocks 
away as gently as possible to prevent fur- 
ther assaults against the brave man’s body, 
they bore him tenderly to the light and 
stood uncovered in the clear October morn- 
ing. 

“Take him into the mill, boys,” said 
Dunaway with choking voice, “and lay him 
on the bed with the blanket over him.” 

“He—he was lookin’ for his boy,” 
sobbed Olson. “An’—an’ he c-couldn’t 
find his boy. Mebbe his boy can never 
find him now. Mebbe he’s dead, too. Oh 
Mr. Bates, Mr. Bates!” he cried, dropping 
on his knees beside the sheriff. “Thank 
you, for takin’ me back. I'll find Billy for 
you—lI swear I will.” 

“Well,” said Peters, whose grief was 
more matter-of- fact, “there’s a good man 
gone. The best in the county, I reckon, 
though if we can find his son there’s an- 
other mighty good one left. Guess there 
won't need to be any inquest on this case. 
But Slade ought to be here.” 

Caythorne had returned, and Dunaway 
suddenly seized him by the shoulder. 
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“Where is Slade, young man? Where is 
he? Answer me.” He shook the miser- 
able youth harshly. 

“I—I swear to God, I don’t know,” 
stammered Caythorne. 

“T believe you’re a dirty little liar. Well, 
you come right along with me, and we'll 
see if we can’t find him.” 

Caythorne demurred truculently. 

“You do as the judge says, Caythorne,” 
interrupted Peters, “an’ do it quick, what- 


ever it is. As the senior deputy, I'll take 
charge here. Want a man to go with you, 
Judge?” 


“T don’t think I'll need any one, but— 
Yes, I believe I will have one of the boys. 
I don’t think it'll take long. Give me Ol- 
son. Now then, Mr. Caythorne, take a 
little walk with me up the creek.” 

“Up the creek, Judge?” protested Cay- 
thorne. “Why, I’ know he ain’t at his 
mine.” 

“You know, do you?” returned the 
judge, tightening his clutch on the young 
man’s arm, while Olson followed them to 
the road. “Well I think you’re right, but 
how did you find out? Did he send you a 
wireless that he wasn’t there? You cer- 
tainly didn’t have time to get up there this 
morning—with your box.” 

Caythorne bit his lip and shivered in the 
judge’s firm grasp. 

“And now, young man, you can answer 
me two or three questions. First, where 
did you leave that coffin box that you didn’t 
take up to Slade’s mine?” 

“T—I—why I just dumped it out when 
I made the turn at the cross-roads— 
dumped it out so’s I wouldn’t have to haul 
it all the way back to town and up the hill 
again.’ 

“A real heavy load for your team, of 
course. I thought I saw it jolting up and 
down a little in your wagon while we were 
takin’ our ride together this morning. 
What did you have in it?” 

“Just a batch of mine supplies.” 

“So you told me before. Tools and can- 
dles and grub, I suppose.” 

“Sure.” 

“Now, look herg, Caythorne. I think 
I’ve learned pretty near all about this case, 
and you'll be a darn sight better off if you 
come clean with me. I don’t think you had 
many such things in that box, but I’m dead 
sure of some things you did have in it, 
You had a suit of Slade’s clothes.” 

Caythorne’s knees sagged under him, 
but the vise like grip jerked ‘him forward. 
Olson’s wonder was giving place to a keen 
and intelligent interest. 
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“Good Lord, Judge, you know every- 
thing!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Mebbe you can 
tell where my rifle is, that Mr. Slade—bor- 
rowed—the other night when he—when he 
relieved me.” 


“T wouldn’t be surprised if we’d find it 
when we find Mr. Slade,” replied the judge 
with non-committal grimness, “You might 
be able to identify it. Now, Brother Cay- 
thorne, lIet’s pursue our scientific investiga- 
tions a little further. Besides a suit of 
clothes, you had a shirt and underwear and 
shoes for him, didn’t you—and possibly his 
other overcoat ?” 

ee responded Caythorne wretch- 
edly. 

“All right, we’ll check up on it directly. 
Now one more question. What became of 
the two ore-sacks, full of something, that 
I saw in the creek at the bottom of the wall 
under the old drain just after I drove up 
here with you? The two sacks that ain’t 
there now?” 

“TI swear to God, I don’t know any- 
thing about them,” said the youth, his 
pimply face suddenly pale. 

The judge was enjoying the situation 
thoroughly. Perhaps on that account his 
grip on Caytliomie’s arm relaxed a trifle. 
At least his unwilling companion suddenly 
wrenched himself free and darted up the 
road. He showed a surprising burst of 
speed, but Olson was after him like a wild- 
cat and downed him inside of a hundred 
yards. 

“We'll just tie this bird’s wings, Axel,” 
said the judge. “Use your belt. It looks 
to me as if you’d arrested an accessory to 
a crime, larceny at least, murder perhaps. 
You can count this to your credit when you 
apply for regular reappointment as a depu- 
ty sheriff.” 

Olson tied the prisoner’s hands behind 
him with enthusiastic thoroughness and 
yanked him to his feet, none too gently. 

“Now, Caythorne,” resumed Dunaway, 
“take us to the place, not where you 
dumped that box, but where you dragged 
it to. Just around that bend, I believe. 
And come quietly, too.” 

And so it was that near the coffin box by 
the side of the creek beyond the turn of the 
road, and well out of sight from the mill, 
Judge Dunaway happened to use, to the 
right man, almost the identical words 
which were used, at just about that time 
inside the mine, to the wrong man. 
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“Slade, you double-crossing thief, I’ve 
got the goods on you.” 

Olson, who had recently shed tears beside 
the body of the sheriff, was suddenly seized 
with a fit of hysterical laughter. ‘Ha, ha, 
hat Well, Judge, I'll tell the world no 
matter what you’ve got on him, he hasn’t 
got much of any goods on himself.” 

True indeed, for Mr. Slade, half-naked, 
was shivering in the chill air of the moun- 
tain autumn day. Being in the act of pull- 
ing an undershirt over his head, he was in 
an awkward position to reach for Axel 
Olson’s rifle, which lay beside him on the 
edge of the opened box. As he attempted 
to do so, Olson, with another quick dive, 
seized him. 

“Here’s your ore-sacks, Judge Duna- 
way,” he shouted. “Right here in the 
box.” 

“Yes,” said the judge, “and here are his 
wet clothes, too. Must have been kind of 
awkward for him to tote the sacks up the 
creek, and I wonder how long he had to 
wait before he crawled out of that drain. 
There’s some one in the mine that couldn’t 
find the upper end at all. I guess our 
friend here got a chance to hide its opening 
when he went into the tunnel ahead of the 
coroner’s jury.” 


CuHarpTer XXXIII 
THE RESCUE 


HEY estimated that in nearly pure 
nuggets there was approximately fif- 


teen thousand dollars’ worth of gold 
in the two little wet sacks, of a combined 
weight of approximately sixty pounds. But 
Slade, placed by Peters in person behind 
the bars of the county jail, was surly and 
absolutely uncommunicative. 

Poor Peters, who assumed his duties as 
acting sheriff with quiet efficiency, had 
struggled pitifully through the task of ask- 
ing for the jail keys from the woman 
whom he had been obliged to tell that her 
husband was dead and that her son was 
missing. As usual, it was that soft-heart- 
ed, partly regenerated Mrs. Lovejoy, ac- 
customed to all kinds and degrees of hu- 
man suffering, passion and sorrow, who 
eased the blow with feminine tact and sym- 
pathy—tact and sympathy flowing from 
deep wells of feeling with which few peo- 
ple would have credited her. 

And a little later when news came of in- 
creasing difficulties in effecting an entrance 
to the mine, it was she who finally told 
Miriam Packer that her lover was impris- 
oned somewhere in its depths, 
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“But they’re sure he'll be all right if they 
can get to him. Mr. Bates’ men heard him 
call, heard him tell them where he was, 
just before the last slide. And they have- 
n’t found him yet under the slide, so they 
believe he escaped it. They say the air in 
the mine has always been pretty good on 
account of the draft throngh from the low- 
er tunnel. So, if he can hold out for three 
or four days iS 

“Three or four days!” cried Miriam, sit- 
ting bolt upright. “That’s absurd. He 
must be got out today, he and Billy Bates, 
if Billy Bates is alive. Why—they can’t 
live in that hole without food or water for 
three or four days.” , 

But they did. Peters’ men worked all 
night, but in the morning the whole town 
knew that they were apparently no nearer 
to getting inside of the earth-locked cav- 
ern than they had been twenty-four hours 
earlier. : 

Then Miriam Packer took a hand her- 
self. Regardless entirely of Doctor Mar- 
tin’s protests, she had herself taken to the 
mine and carried in a rocking chair to the 
mountainside below the shaft-house, high 
above the mill. And there, a few feet 
from the lone pine tree, she directed the 
sinking of a new shaft. 

Even Judge Dunaway tried to persuade 
her that it was useless, but her answer was, 
“Jack Frisbee told my father that his for- 
tune was at the roots of this tree. This is 
where we shall find Jack Frisbee’s son.” 

Hendricks was the only one who was not 
entirely skeptical. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s directly over the 
old levels. And we can sink a nice clean 
shaft, with solid walls that won’t fall in on 
us. But from all I know about the mine, 
we'll have to sink approximately a hundred 
feet before we hit the tunnel of the first 
level. It'll take a little time to set up the 
hoist. I don’t believe it’s humanly possi- 
ble to sink more than ten or twelve feet a 
day, through that hard rock—say ten days 
to get down to the old hundred foot level. 
And I don’t be- 
lieve men in the 
mine could last 
that long. 

“But we'll try 
it. However at 
the same time 
we ought to try 
clearing out the 
old shaft. May- 
be we can make 
a little better 


time there.” 
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Thenceforward it was a race between 
two furiously working crews, a race for the 
lives of the imprisoned men. The crew at 
the old shaft found the removal of material 
easy, but they had to put in new timbers 
for every foot of their downward progress. 
The crew at the new shaft sank it slowly in 
spite of their feverish haste, the drillers 
clambering down to renew their assault 
upon the flinty bottom before the smoke of 
their last blasts had cleared from the hole. 
But each foot of their descent was net 
progress. 

The watchers, some boosting for one 
team and some for the other, noted little 
difference at the end of each eight-hour 
shift, between the downward advance in 
the two places. In the old shaft the hole 
deepened rapidly, and then progress would 
stop for timbering. In the new one, the 
hole deepened slowly but steadily, and the 
men boasted exultantly if they made more 
than ten feet in a day. 

They would take Miriam back at night, 
but they continued their work in three 
shifts, drilling and blasting through each 
hour of the twenty-four. At daybreak 
she would have herself taken out again. 
Occasionally she would let them carry her 
to the mill for a short rest, but she would 
sit most of the day by the gradually deep- 
ening hole. 

It happened suddenly, when they least 
expected it, in the middle of the third after- 
noon, at a depth of thirty-two feet in 
the new shaft. Miriam, with returning 
strength, had left her chair for a moment 
and was standing by the windlass. The 
double-jack men, bitting and turning the 
drill in’'the bottom of the shaft, paused to 
put down a new steel while they passed the 
old one up to be sharpened. 

Suddenly they looked at each other in 
triumphant joy, for there was a distinct 
tapping below their feet. 

At their glad shout, Miriam dropped on 
her knees beside the hoist, and lifted her 
hands to heaven in fervent thanksgiving. 

Hendricks, puzzled for a moment at this 
unexpected development, realized that un- 
derground work which he had never heard 
of must have been done by somebody. 
Doubtless Dubonnet had carried an “up- 
raise” from the old hundred foot level. 
But no time was spent in speculation, The 
tapping was there. The imprisoned men 
must be almost within touching distance. 

The new drill, biting into the hole under 
the renewed frenzy of the sixteen pound 
sledge, suddenly conquered all resistance 
and dropped nearly out of sight. Then 
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uncannily it was pushed slowly up from 
below. 

As they pulled it out with eager, almost 
trembling hands, a clear voice came from 
underneath. “This is Bates, Billy Bates. 
Tell dad I’m all right.” 

The drillers caught their breath. Then 
one called back, “Is Frisbee there?” 

“Yes, an’ Packer, too. Frisbee’s been 
unconscious for quite a while, several days, 
I guess, and Packer’s loony, but they’re 
both alive. Say, can you pass us some- 
thing to drink through this hole?” 

A section of hose filled with milk was 
passed through, and a minute later Bates 
reported again. “It’s hard to get ’em to 
take it, specially Mr. Frisbee. I'll have 
to force it down him, I guess. I'll have to 
drag ’em both back down into the tunnel 
while—while you drill a short hole an’ 
shoot out this roof. Give me a little time, 
‘cause I—I ain’t feelin’ very strong. The 
ground is all solid here. You won’t wreck 
anything with your shot. But—the air’s 
gettin’ awful bad.” 

He paused a moment, to catch his breath 
perhaps, then spoke again. 

“Gee, I’m glad you’ve come. Where’s 
dad? Be sure to tell him I’m all right.” 

“Gosh, Smithy!’ said Anderson, the 
hammer-man, to his partner. “After we 
shoot this hole, somebody else has got to 
do the rest of the job. I can’t tell that kid 
about his dad.” 

The somebody else was Judge Dunaway, 
lowered through the hole through the 
smoke of the last shot. He was immedi- 
ately followed by Doctor Martin. They 
managed to postpone the dreaded task un- 
til Frisbee and Packer had been hoisted 
out. They would have postponed it longer 
if they could, but the boy. would not wait. 

And then he collapsed, for the first and 
only time in his life. 


CHapTerR XXXIV 
THE EYE-WITNESS’S STORY 


HE men were blindfolded before 

they were taken to the surface, in 

order to protect their eyes from the 
sunlight which had been denied to them for 
four days. 

But Henry Packer, babbling incoherent- 
ly, was suddenly shocked into sensibility 
when he heard Miriam’s voice, sobbing and 
laughing and praying over her lover. 

“Miriam—Cousin Miriam!” he ex- 
claimed. “Then I didn’t kill you, as he 
said !” 

“As he said?” echoed District Attor- 
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ney Kenehan, who had joined the crowd 
waiting for the rescue. “As who said? 
Billy Bates?” 

“No, no! Slade! The dirty dog! 
An’ I never got him, in spite of all the 
shootin’ I did! He robbed me and he left 
me in the mine to die, an’ he laughed at 
me. He said he’d get me out. Get me 
out and away.” 

He was shrieking in half frenzy. 

“Be quiet, be quiet, Packer,” said Doc- 
tor Martin. But he would not be quiet. 

“Where is he, the hound? I'll get him 
yet! He told me the mine was watched 
for me because I’d killed Miriam. He told 
me he’d get me away. But he took the 

gold and left 
me. And all I 
had to eat was 
asandwich 
that I stole 
from a cat. A 
cat! A cat!” 

: It was clear 
to all now why Miriam had objected to the 
search of the mine. First wanting to find, 
she had later wanted to protect, the youth 
who, as she guessed, had shot her. She 
knew that he had been stealing from the 
mine. She therefore supposed that he 
would be hiding in the mine, and she want- 
ed to give him a chance to escape. 

They got the whole story from him later 
when he had slept—not even knowing that 
Slade was in another part of the jail. 

He had overheard Dubonnet tell Miriam 
of the rich find, a wide vein crossing the 
other vein directly down under the old tree, 
a vein found by Jack Frisbee twenty years 
before in his winze from the two hundred 
foot level, and concealed by him at the 
time. Henry Packer had followed Dubon- 
net into the mine until he had located the 
place definitely. From the security of the 
dark he had watched the old man cut out 
chunks of the virgin gold. He had re- 
mained until the mine was empty and had 
cut out more, carrying it away in twenty 
and forty pound lots. It was mostly hid- 
den now in Slade’s cellar, though he had 
taken some of it to the city and converted 
it into money. 

The mine was half his property, he had 
argued to himself, or would be. It would 
all be his some day, if Miriam Packer 
should die. He had owed money to Slade, 
and so Slade had wormed the secret out 
of him. And Slade had suggested his own 
cellar as a convenient hiding-place for the 
loot. Then Slade had explained to him 
that the mine might never be his, if Miriam 
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Packer should live past her twenty-sixth 
birthday and be able to dispose of her in- 
terest. 

He didn’t really want to kill Miriam. 
He loved Cousin Miriam, but he had to 
have money. He went to her house to ask 
her to make some division with him, but he 
didn’t have a chance. Frisbee was there, 
and afterward Dubonnet. And Dubonnet 
had accused him, point-blank, of stealing 
ore from the mine. Of course after that 
it would have been useless to ask Miriam 
to deed him an interest. And then he had 
decided 

Well, he thought it would be better to 
have the whole mine than only half of it, 
He would have half of it, anyway, if Du- 
bonnet should outlive Miriam. Slade had 
explained all that to him from his uncle’s 
will, on file at the court house. But half 
might not be enough. He would need a 
whole lot of money. 

Of course Dubonnet was a healthy old 
man, even if he was a bit crazy. He had 
thought Dubonnet would be likely to live 
quite a while yet. 

“Then you deny that you killed Gaspard 
Dubonnet ?” inquired Kenehan, who was 
interrogating him, in company with Judge 
Dunaway and Griswold. 

“Of course he didn’t kill Dubonnet,” in- 
terposed Dunaway impatiently. ‘“Dubon- 
net killed himself. He wanted to die be- 
fore Miriam, so that his interest in the 
mine would pass to her. That was a me- 
thod he had figured out, to make restitu- 
tion to the son of a man he had killed. 
But nobody had any idea that he intended 
to hasten his own death. Doubtless he 
would not have done so if he hadn’t feared 
that hers was imminent. He had asked 
Miriam’s help on his restitution plan, and 
had got it. I know all about that.” 

Kenehan was inclined to be angry. 
“Well, by Jove, Judge,” he remarked, “it 
seems to me you're rather late with this 
information—if it’s correct. But if you 
know so much, perhaps you can tell us 
how Dubonnet contrived to kill himself.” 

“That was what held me back. I 
couldn’t prove it immediately, though I 
knew how it must have been done. It 
was too surprising to be believed without 
proof, though it was easy enough for Gass 
Dubonnet. I’ve got all the proof now, 
and I think we’ve got an eye-witness here 
to back me up. Dubonnet was the only 
man in the State, and one of very few men 
in the world, who could have done such a 
trick. He shot himself with the pistol 
which he didn’t hold in hie hand, the pis- 
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tol that flew out of the window and that 
Pete Hawkins thought was a ghost.” 

“That’s what he did,” said Packer. “I 
saw it all. I beat it up to the mine after 
T’d—after I’d shot Miriam. It was the 
only place I knew to hide in. The door 
underneath the mill, the door to the short 
tunnel, was open, and I slipped into it and 
climbed up the stope to the upper end of 
the chute. And then I crawled down and 
watched Gass Dubonnet through a crack in 
the chute door. He was kind of calculat- 
ing the weight of a pile of nuggets on the 
table, and I was figuring that since I’d 
killed Cousin Miriam and might be found 
out, I'd better bump the old man off and 
grab that little pile of rock and get away 
with it. And while I was thinking about 
it I heard him hollering at Jack Frisbee 
at the window. And it kind of give me. 
the creeps. I’d heard him do it before, 
and sometimes when I was watching him 
at work in the mine I’d hear him talking 
to Jack Frisbee. Generally he’d talk 
about paying him back or making good to 
him, or something of the sort.” 

“Yes,” said Dunaway solemnly, “that’s 
what he said in my office after the politi- 
cal meeting last Friday. Said he’d found 
a way to make restitution, with Miriam 
Packer’s help. But go on, tell us what 
you saw.” 

“Well, before that when he talked to 
Jack Frisbee at night in the mill, or when 
he was up in the mine, I’d never been able 
to see any ghost, myself. But that night 
while I was watching from the chute I did 
think I saw Jack Frisbee’s ghost at the 
window. I could see the ghost nodding 
his head sideways toward the door, and 
then Dubonnet went to the door and let in 
somebody, and it was young Mr. Frisbee, 
George Frisbee. 

“And he told Gass that Cousin Miriam 
had been shot, and that she might die. 
Gass went kind of off his head then, and 
told Frisbee to go—to!d him he had work 
to do for Miriam Packer. And he told 
him to tell his father to come again. He 
says, ‘Tell him the pistols will be ready.’ 

“As soon as George Frisbee was gone, 
Gass climbed up on the rafter and nailed 
up the door of the chute that I was hiding 
behind. And then he went out with his 
hammer and nails, and he must have nailed 
up the tunnel door below the mill. Least- 
wise I heard him hammering, and after- 
ward I found it nailed up when I tried to 
get out that way. I’d had a kind of a 
hunch several times lately, even before he 
accused me at Cousin Miriam’s house, that 
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he suspected , somebody else was working 
the mine. 

“Well, then he came back and went 
through a queer sort of a performance. He 
took one of those pistols and worked on it 
for a while with a file. He threw some- 
thing into the fireplace. Then he loaded 
the pistol and went over to the window. 
He opened the window a little ways, and 
seemed to be kind of measuring something. 
Then he took two pens out of the table 
drawer and put new points in them. He 
cut off the penholders on a kind of an an- 
gle, and threw the short pieces in the fire- 
place. He worked at the window for sev- 
eral minutes and then he swept the floor, 
between the window and the fireplace, 
swept it toward the fireplace. 

“While he was moving around there, I 
could make out that the pistol was prop- 
ping open the window, and that it was 
pointing straight over the table at about 
the height of a man’s shoulder. The bar- 
rel end of it, the end inside the room, was 
propped up by the two pens. The ends of 
the penholders, where they were cut off, 
seemed to be braced in two little notches 
on the windowsill, and the points were bent 
or spread apart so as to hold the barrel in 
a kind of a double crotch. 

“And all the time the old fellow was 
talking to Jack Frisbee in a kind of a low 
tone. It sure was weird. I couldn’t hear 
nearly all that he said, but part of it was 
something like this, whatever he meant, 
‘It’s the same old Remus that you had be- 
fore, Jack Frisbee,’ and, ‘You'll fire Re- 
mus’ last shot, Jack Frisbee,’ and, ‘You'll 
have a steady hand, now,’ and ‘You'll shoot 
about a hundredth of a second after I do,’ 
and a lot of queer stuff like that. 

“And then—now it certainly is a strange 
thing, and maybe you don’t believe me— 
but just as he got back by the end of the 
table nearest the chute, I did see some- 
thing, kind of indistinct, moving a little, 
outside the window.” , 

“You did, indeed,” said Dunaway quiet- 
ly. “It was the head of Pete Hawkins’ 
horse.” 

“Well, I don’t know what it was, but I 
know what happened inside the room. Gass 
leaded the other pistol. Then he stood at 
the end of the table, away from the win- 
dow—and a fine-looking old man he was, 
too—and he aimed the pistol square at the 
pistol that was in the window, and he said 
real loud and distinct, ‘The pistols are 
ready, Jack Frisbee! Fire!’ 

“And he fired, and the other pistol fired, 
and the window came down with a bang, 
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and Gass fell forward on the table.” 

“He was as good a shot then as he had 
been twen ty 
years ago, 
said Dunaway. 
“He had filed 


off that trig- 
ger-g ua r d— 
I found it in 
the ashes un- 
der his fire- 
place—so_ that 


he could shoot 
’ Straight at the 
He fired Rane with a bullet. It 


trigger. 
kicked the pistol out of the window across 
the road into the creek. Of course, spin- 
ning through the air, it looked round and 
shiny and transparent to Pete Dawei 
The trigger was broken off and landed i: 


the shoulder of Hawkins’ horse. Poor 
Dandy was almost in the line of fire. [ 
guess it was the bullet, a little deflected, 
that ‘bit? him on the nose. But Remus’ 
bullet went true. It grazed the butt of the 
pistol that Gass was holding. You can 
taste the lead on that butt now. And it 
ploughed up the under side of his pistol 
arm and then right through him from 
shoulder to shoulder.” 

“That must have been it,” resumed 
Packer, while the others were mentally 
joining together the links in this strangely 
corroborated chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence, “and just a few minutes later there 
was a hammering and pounding at the 
door. After a bit Pete Hawkins broke it 
open with an iron bar. I was afraid he'd 
investigate the chute, so I crawled back in 
it. 

“T came down every now and then to see 
if the coast was clear, but it never was. 
That night the sheriff was in the room. In 
the morning Slade came. He talked with 
the sheriff, and after the sheriff had gone 
he called to me through the chute and told 
me I’d killed Cousin Miriam. He said he'd 
help me get away as soon as he had a 
chance, and meantime I was to get out as 
much of the free gold as I could, and put 
it in the little ore-sacks. I told him I was 
hungry, and he said he’d get me some grub, 
but he never did. Damn him! 

“Well, pretty soon two other fellows 
came up, and Slade went away. Those 
two men stayed there all day. I was up in 
the stope getting out the stuff, as Slade had 
said. I wanted to do a good job of it, 
because I had to depend on him. But I'd 
come down every once in a while to see if 
there was anybody in the mill, and to lick 
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up a little water from a hole in the lower 
part of the stope. I was awful hungry, 
kind of faint from it. That night Billy 
Bates and another fellow were in the mill, 
off and on. I was hungrier than ever, but 
Gass Dubonnet’s old mine cat had got hold 
of a whole sandwich somewhere—a whole 
sandwich, would you believe it—and I 
managed to get it away from the cat. 

“And that night Slade came. He must 
have come down the shaft. I'd tried to 
get out that way, but the door was locked 
at the shaft-house, and I had trouble be- 
sides. I heard somebody outside the shaft- 
house, and when I was getting back in a 
hurry I wrenched out a rotten plank near 
the mouth of the shaft and started a little 
fall of rock. I was afraid of the shaft 
after that, and didn’t go in it again till 
Jack Frisbee’s ghost chased me.” 

Griswold, who had told Dunaway of 
hearing a fall in the shaft, looked signifi- 
cantly at him. But Dunaway was bent on 
getting the whole story and feared to let 
Packer’s memory wander away in supersti- 
tious fancies. He started the narrator 
again with a query. “Was Slade armed 
when he came into the mine?” 

“Yes,” replied Packer, “he had a rifle 
with him.” 

The judge encouraged him further, by 
adding his own confirmation. “I’m sure 
he did come by the shaft,” he suggested, 
“because he couldn’t get in any other way 
—except possibly the way he got out, by 
the drain, and that would have drenched 
him to the skin. I looked at the trail in 
the snow, from the mill to the shaft-house. 
The sheriff had made it, with Griswold and 
Frisbee, and Graham had been over it. 
Besides, the snow was pretty well melted 
when I examined it, but even at that I 
thought it showed Slade’s tracks. Any- 
way, we don’t have to prove that point 
now.” 

“Well,” continued Packer, “Slade told 
me the whole town was hunting me because 
I'd killed Miriam, but if I’d wait a few 
oe he’d help me get away. We worked 

Fon for a long time 
breaking out nug- 
gets from the vein 
and putting them 
in little ore-sacks. 
There had been 
quite a pile of 
those sacks stored 
under the mill. It 
was hard for me, because I was hungry 
and worn out. But Slade kept saying 
there’d be plenty of money for both of us 
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for a lifetime, with what we already had in 
the cellar of his house. I think we loaded 
six of the sacks altogether. Slade would 
take them down the stope somewhere. I 
didn’t feel strong enough to carry ’em 
down, and he offered to do it. I wasn’t 
suspicious. But when he’d carried away 
the last one he didn’t come clear back. 

“He called out from somewhere down 
the stope, ‘Goodby, Henry, and go to 
hell!’ He says, ‘I reckon you can look 
out for yourself now. See if you can find 

our way out of the mine.’ 

“Well, I followed him down the stope, 
shooting at him. I couldn’t see him, of 
course, but every once in a while, I’d hear 
him laughing at me. 

“T don’t know how long it is since he 
went away, whether it’s hours or days. I 
thought I heard him laughing at me be- 
hind every stull. And then I’d hear Jack 
Frisbee’s ghost laughing at me, and mock- 
ing me about the gold. Id holler at him 
that he was only a ghost, and he’d holler 
back that it was only ghost-gold, and he’d 
ask me where it was now, and then he’d 
laugh at me. Id say that Slade had stolen 
it, and then I’d hear Slade laughing at me 
somewhere.” 

The wretched man looked at his auditors 
with a strange wild fire in his eyes. 

“T guess Frisbee’s ghost had a right to 
laugh at me,” he continued, “because it 
was his gold. But it never was Slade’s 
gold. Slade just stole it. I'll get him! 
Pu get him!” 

He paced the narrow cell, waving his 
fists in the air. 

“Sit down, Packer, sit down,” said 
Kenehan. “Tell us why you fired the blast 
that sent the rock down the chute.” 

“I kept thinking how I’d get Slade. I 
calculated he’d be down in the mill, playin’ 
virtuous and honest, and probably tellin’ 
the sheriff an’ everybody about how he’d 
located the murderer in the mine. And I 
remembered there was a few sticks of pow- 
der and some fuse and caps up where Du- 
bonnet had been working. I looked down 
the chute and saw that the end of it had 
been broken out. I thought some of ’em 
might start to climb up. So I got a cou- 
ple of those sticks of dynamite and planted 
em in cracks in the roof over the upper 
end of the chute. I figured I’d catch 
somebody that was tryin’ to catch me. It 
might be Slade. I hoped it would be. But 
they was all against me anyhow, and so I 
might as well be against them. And pretty 
soon a man did start to climb up, an’ I set 
off my shot. It worked fine an’ I suppose 
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I got my man. I don’t care now. I’m 
glad I didn’t kill Miriam, but all the rest 
of ’em can go to hell for all of me. An’ I 
waited a few minutes, and as soon as the 
dust had cleared out of the chute I saw 
men moving around in front of the lower 
end of it, an’ I fired a bullet down there, 
hopin’ I’d get one of ’em. 

“And afterward another of ’em started 
to climb up and I fired two or three shots 
at him. Guess I hit him all right. Did I?” 

“You did,” said Kenehan grimly. “We'll 
attend to that later. Go on.” 

“Well, it didn’t do me any good, of 
course, because pretty soon Slade was fol- 
lowin’ me. He kept flashin’ his light at 
me, an’ I kept shootin’ at it. But just 
after I’d shot, the last time—it was way 
down the full length of the thousand foot 
level—Jack Frisbee’s ghost made a grab at 
me in the dark. Almost got me, too, but 
I swung out on the ladder in the shaft and 
climbed up to the three hundred foot level. 
An’ just a little after I’d got into it the 
end of that tunnel caved in. It must have 
been Jack Frisbee’s ghost that did it, I 
guess. You see that was up pretty near 
the gold, an’ sometimes when I’d been 
workin’ in there alone, takin’ the stuff out, 
Jack Frisbee’s ghost would whisper at me 
from behind a stull somewhere, an’ say he 
was goin’ to cave the roof in on me. 

“Well, I didn’t hear the ghost again, but 
pretty soon I heard Slade, in the stope be- 
low the two hundred foot level. He was 
comin’ up for more gold, of course. He 
never would be satisfied no matter how 
much he stole. I fired a bullet at him and 
I must have got him, because it started a 
big slide down the stope. 

“Then I climbed up into the winze an’ I 
was lightin’ a candle, when Billy Bates got 
me. 1 thought he was Slade at first and I 
fired a shot at him, but it was the last I had 
in my magazine and he jumped me before 
I could reload. Tl say he did! Quick- 
er’n chain lightnin’—that kid, an’ strong, 
too. But I was pretty weak myself. 

“Young Mr. Frisbee, George Frisbee, 
was with him, but he was pretty near all 
in. He’d got hurt or cut in several places, 
and he simply passed out after Bates got 
me. He hasn’t said a word or known any- 
thing that’s happened since, except now 
and then he’d moan something we couldn’t 
understand about Miriam. Bates took 
away my gun and made me help drag Mr. 
Frisbee up into the winze. 

“I guess that’s about all, Mr. Kenehan. 
We found there wasn’t any way out. The 
entrances to the shaft were caved in, and 
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so was the stope below us. I wanted to 
use the dynamite that was left, to try to 
blow open the mouth of one of the tunnels 
so we could get into the shaft, but Bates 
wouldn’t let me. He said we might 
start a cave-in, and we’d spoil the air. He 
said he knew his dad would come for us. 
So mostly we just waited till we were 
found. Billy Bates didn’t trust me at first, 
but after a while he let me crawl around 
looking for water. We couldn’t find any. 
There had been a little drainage water in 
the lower part of the mine, but we couldn’t 
get to it.” 

“How long were we in there, Mr. Kene- 
han—a month?” 

“You were in there seven days. 
and 
were 
four days. I 
don’t know 
how long you'll 
be in jail. 
That'll be up 
to the court.” 

“Oh, well, I 
don’t care if 
they hang me. 
Sas I’m only glad I 

; — didn’t kill Mi- 
tiam. She was good and kind to me. I 
wouldn’t have shot her I guess, only I’d 
been drinking some. Say, Doc, can’t I 
have a little something more to eat now? 
I don’t want any gold. I just want grub 
and water and sleep—sleep.” 

He dozed off, in fact, immediately, with- 
out waiting for the promised food but with 
a conscience greatly eased by his full con- 
fession, 

"He'll be all right,” said the doctor. 
“The worthless ones always get weil. I 
wish I was as sure about George Frisbee.” 


CuHapTer XXXV 
REAL GOLD 


Prat ee pull was the hardest of 


Bates 
Frisbee 
there 


all, but no man ever had more lov- 
ing care. Miriam had demanded 
that he be brought to her house. To the 
timid protest of Miss Chapin who said 
something about the proprieties, she had 
replied scornfully, “Proprieties! The only 
impropriety would be in not taking care of 
my man. I’m going to marry George the 
very first day he can speak the responses.” 
“That is to say,” interposed Judge Dun- 
away, “you're going to put the ball and 
chain on the poor chap when he’s too weak 
to resist—just the very minute he’s able to — 
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promise to love and obey.” 

He joked her to keep up his own cou- 
rage, but really he had little hope. The 
loss of blood from two wounds, followed 
by four days without food or water, made 
Doctor Martin confide to him that the pa- 
tient’s chances were slender indeed. 

But Miriam never lost courage, and her 
constant attention to the sick man, now un- 
conscious, now delirious, gave Martin 
much concern for her. For she persisted 
in regarding herself as entirely recovered. 

Love is a great healer, and the day came 
when George Frisbee’s fever left him and 
he looked into Miriam’s eyes with the smile 
of returned intelligence. Clasping her fin- 
gers he drew her down to him, as she nad 
drawn him before. 

In the blessed relief she sobbed her joy 
on his breast for many minutes. Then she 
calmed herself long enough to spend many 
more minutes alternately kissing him and 
calling him by all the terms of endearment 
which her imagination, long prepared for 
this moment, could contrive. 

“Darling! Darling!” murmured George. 
“T have dreamed for a long, long time that 
you were bringing me back from some- 
where—and here I am.” 

Gradually, and interrupting it with many 
caresses, she told him his story. 

They were both entirely unconscious that 
the door had opened and that they were not 
alone. Suddenly they heard the doctor’s 
voice, 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I’ve watched you 
for a minute. I—I couldn’t help it. It 
reminded me so much of—” his voice 
broke oddly and the sentence remained un- 
finished. His tone changed. “And then 
I stayed to lecture you. What do you 
mean, General, by spooning with one of 
my patients? Don’t you know this kind 
of excitement is bad for a girl that’s re- 
cently been shot? And you, Miss Packer! 
What do you mean by spooning with one 
of my patients? You're likely to give the 
General a set-back.” 

“Doctor!” exclaimed Miriam. “You're a 
rascal—and a tyrant besides. What do 
you mean by calling George ‘General?’ ” 

“Oh, I know you’re the general of this 
family from now on, but he’s earned the 
title just the same. And it’s just been 
conferred on him by the sovereign people 
of this state. Don’t you realize that this is 
the Wednesday after the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November? Don’t 
you realize that yesterday George Frisbee 
was elected attorney-general ?” 
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“Oh, George, I knew you would be, but 
I'd forgotten all about it! Oh—why, 
George, I—I didn’t even vote, myself.” 

“Well,” said George cheerfully, “I guess 
somebody else must have done it. I’m 
glad you didn’t leave me long enough to 
vote.” 

“Dearest George, what a splendid day 
this will be for our wedding!” 

“Hm-m-m!” said the doctor. “Well, 
I’m inclined to think so myself.” 

George’s head was swimming a little, 
and he felt pretty weak. He let his head 
rest on the pillows, but he could hardly 
bear to close his eyes for a moment, to shut 
out his sweetheart’s face. 

But suddenly she rose, herself a little 
unsteady. 

“Now, George,” she said, “you must rest 
awhile. Doctor Martin says I’ve got to 
let you sleep for an hour before I marry 
you. And I have some telephoning to do. 
I’m going to call up Judge Dunaway and 
ask him to get our marriage license for us. 
And I’ve got to call the minister—and— 
and lots of folks. Mrs. Lovejoy has been 
working on—on a new dress for me. 
“And you know, George, Tve quit 
: -- school. We’re 
rich, now. And 
I’m going to 
take you for a 
little trip abroad 
so you can get 
your. strength 
back before you 
take your new 
office. We have 
gold, George, 
gold! There 
seems to be a 
mountain of it. 
Once I thought 

st 2 that the only 
gold was in the dreams and memories of 
the pioneers—ghost-gold that you couldn’t 
feel or touch, gold that couldn’t warm you 
or feed you, or clothe you. But now it’s 
real gold, warm and friendly and helpful, 
and no end of it.” 

.“Come to me, dear girl,” said George. 
He folded his arms around her. “This is 
the real gold,” he said, “the only real gold 
in the world.” 

The telephone rang with rude insistence. 
Miriam went to answer it, and while she 
was answering it the door-bell rang. 

She returned soon. “It was Mr. Kene- 
han,” she said. “He called up to congrat- 
ulate you on your election. He hopes 
you'll soon be well and strong and have a 
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successful term. Says for you to call upon 
him any time he can be of any help. Oh 
—TI forgot the door-hell.” 

She came to the bed-room door a mo- 
ment later with Judge Dunaway and Billy, 
Bates. The judge pressed forward eager- 
ly, and grasped Frisbee’s hand with both 
of his own. 

“Congratulations, George, my dear boy! 
Congratulations on your election—and on 
Miriam—and on everything.” 

“Tt’s largely due to you, To 
you and Billy Bates.” 

Billy stood in the doorway, awkwardly 
turning his hat. His face was solemn and 
he was dressed in sober black. : 

“Come here, Billy Bates. Come here 
and let me shake your hand again. You 
know we want you back here as a witness 
to our marriage at—what time did you say, 


Judge. 


Miriam? At eleven o’clock.” 
“T’ll be here, Mr. Frisbee, We'll all be 
here, I reckon. Say, Mr. Frisbee, I’m 


awfully worried about something, an’ I 
hope you can help me out. Judge Duna- 
way told me I’d better see the new attor- 
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elected you, and the trouble is—— 

“Elected you! I didn’t know you were 
a candidate for anything.” 

“Well, I wasn’t. But they put me on 
the ticket to fill a vacancy—f-father’s va- 
cancy. They made me run, said they were 
drafting me, and they elected me sheriff of 
Gold Creek County, But you see, Mr. 
Frisbee, I ain’t quite nineteen yet, an’ so 
some folks say I can’t qualify for the of- 
fice. An’—an’ so I wanted to ask you 

“Well, what I say is that you're the best 
qualified man for the office that I ever 
saw. The people of Gold Creek County 
certainly showed a whole lot of good 
American common sense when they elected 
your father’s son to be their sheriff. You 
take your office, boy, and if anyone hesi- 
tates to administer the oath to you I’ll do 
it—and I’ll see that you hold your office, 
too. I guess the new attorney-general will 
use his discretion sometimes—even if he is 
going to be married today.” 

The visitors went out, and Miriam re- 
sumed her place at the bedside, with her 
arms around her man. 


“Real gold, real gold!” she murmured 
happily. “The real gold is the gold of true 
hearts. There’s—there’s no limit to its 
quantity. It’s all around us, to make a 
beautiful wonderful world.” 


ney-general.” 

With his opposite eye Judge Dunaway 
winked solemnly at Frisbee. 

“You see, it’s this way,” explained the 
boy. “They elected me the same time they 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WHITE INDIANS 


HE discovery of the so-called white Indians on the Isthmus of Panama by an expedition 
which recently brought four of them to New York has elicited from New Orleans, the 
home of much Central American legend and lore, one explanation of the blond natives. 
An expedition of Scotsmen, it is related, settled in Darien in the autumn of 1698, by an 
authorization of the Scotch Parliament. This expedition, numbering some twelve hundred 
persons, included four ministers of the Church of Scotland, who went along to establish a 
Presbyterian organization; and it is told that because of their ascetic tendencies some of the 
sturdy Scotch families rebelled and were banished from the settlement. 

Later, it is said, others were driven away by the Spaniards and remained in the jungles to 
which they fled. 

But the San Blas tribe has a slightly different story. Many years ago, they say, so long 
ago that no one can recall the date} a band of white men came to Darien and set about to rob 
the red men of their wealth. In their exploitations, however, the pale faced visitors incurred 
the displeasure of an evil spirit and many of them died while the others lost their strength and 
superiority over the Indians. 

That the San Blas tale confirms in some small degree the legend of the Scotch settlement is 
adduced by the fact that the San Blas Indians’ word for Spaniard is a corruption of the Spanish 
term for mule rider, whereas their designation of other whites is the equivalent of the English 
“paleface’’. 

According to their oldest chieftains no San Blas could inter-marry with another race. 
That law still holds, and so strictly is it observed that even now a white man visiting their 
villages is watched. But there are tales of Pocahontases even among the San Blas; and they 
say that some of the women of the tribe ran away with the paleface men, even though they 
faced death at the hands of thcir tribe if they were captured.—L.R. 
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THE TRAIL CODE 


By FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 
Author of “Logs,” “Fresh Meat,” etc. 


OLD BILL WRIGHT CAME TO THE BIG DRIFT WITH HIS MALEMUTES 


QUITTING AND ALL HIS OWN RESOURCES AT EBB. 


BUT THE CALL OF 


THE TRAIL CODE BROADCAST THROUGH THE ETHER, BROUGHT HIS OLD 
MATES OF THE MUSHING TRAIL AS FAST AS THEY COULD MAKE IT 


UTSIDE the cold rain beat 

drearily against the windows, 

but inside of the roadhouse it 

was comfortable enough. <A 

fire roared in the stove that 
had been made from an iron oil drum. 
The sides were red hot. Overhead, sodden 
woolen things men wear when it is cold 
were drying out. The air was heavy and 
steamy. 

Two strands of wire entered the log 
structure, one from the ground, the other 
from above. Above a copper wire sagged 
between two poles. The remainder of the 
instrument, consisting of a box with sev- 
eral dials and knobs and a large horn, 
stood on a table. Eight men were seated 
in a circle hardly daring to breathe. Five 
minutes ticked by. “Bet it don’t work!” 
whispered one. 

“Shut up!” snapped the sourdough with 
the headphones. “How can I hear any- 
thing with all that racket? If it don’t work 
somebody in Seattle is going to get a 


busted head. I paid over two hundred 
dollars for all this.” 
“Wheeee! Eyoooow! Yip! Sing!” 


screamed the horn. 
“Great work, Steve, keep it up. You’ve 
got Yip Sing at Hong Kong; come a little 
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nearer and get Seattle, can’t you?” 

4 Marine Room, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattlkh——Orchestra. Eyoooow! Whooo- 
oopeeeee! Bung! Post-Intelligencer 
casting: ” 

“For the love of Mike don’t touch it 
again. We've got music now from some- 
where!” yelled Tom Purdy. “Can you 
beat it? Real music all the way through 
the air on a night like this!” 

Steve Burk leaned back. “Well, I feel 
better. I’ve got something. It wasn’t the 
money I put into it that I minded so much 
as getting stung. It works, and while radio 
may never amount to much in this country 
on account of the Aurora Borealis it’ll help 
out some on wet nights. Aw shucks, she’s 
stopped again.” 

“Don’t touch it!” Purdy warned. “You 
might lose the combination. Something 
will come in a second. There, see?” 

The voice came distinctly. we are 
broadcasting a special Alaska program 
from our new station. Hello, Alaska. 
Hello!” 

Purdy chuckled. “I'll bet that cuss 
thinks he’s pretty big talking to the whole 
world. Can’t you see him, all spruced up 
in store clothes 2 

“Ain’t you got no manners, Tom, quit 
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interrupting the gent!” snapped Burk. 

se Just a moment while Ham-Grease 
Tucker makes a few remarks,” said a voice. 

There was a moment’s delay, then. 
“Hello, boys. This is Ham-Grease Tucker 
speaking. I’m talking to you old sour- 
doughs and no interruptions until I get 
done. Then don’t all dig at once.” 

“Ah-haaa!” exclaimed Purdy. “Even 
if I didn’t recognize the voice I’d know it 
was Ham-Grease. Always wanting some- 
body to dig into their pokes,” 

“Listen, boys,” Ham-Grease was saying. 
“Remember old Bill Wright? Sure you 
do. Well, Bill’s in the hospital here in 
Seattle. They say Bill’s harnessing his 
malemutes for the.last trail, boys, and he’s 
in a bad way. We've done what we can, 
here, but it’s going to take five thousand 
dollars. He’s got to be sent east to a hos- 
pital where a specialist will operate. After 
that it’s going to take a long time. Even 
then the chances are all against him. It’s 
hard to imagine Bill needing a hand, but 
the trail ahead is pretty heavy, boys, and 
the hand on the gee-pole hasn’t much 
strength left. Now dig, you mushers, dig!” 

The voice stopped, a pause, then music 
came. Burk turned a switch, the room 
became silent. “I guess we don’t want to 
hear any more music tonight. Wouldn’t 
be fair to Bill. Well, I ain’t got much, but 
what I have, is his. I lost my outfit in 
Chilkoot Pass and Bill split with me,” said 
Burk. 

“Bill staked me twice,” said another. “If 
I wasn’t broke I’d break myself for him.” 

“Bill carried me through the winter at 
Dawson,” said Purdy. “Well, here’s 
_ mine.” 

The men became silent, yet each knew 
what the others were thinking. ‘Donovan 
ought to know!” It was Tom Purdy who 
broke the silence. “No telling what he’d 
do, but he ought to know.” 

“Sure, but who'll take a chance on get- 
ting shot by telling him!’ said Burk. 

“We'll draw straws. That’s fair enough. 
If anybody objects to that Pll go myself,” 
offered Purdy. 

Silently they drew the straws that Burk 
prepared. When all but the last straw had 
been drawn Burk shrugged his shoulders. 
“You left me the short straw, boys; Dll 
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go. 
f ae ten years Joe Donovan had 


hated and shut himself from man- 

kind. So far as men knew he had 

not spoken a word during that time. He 

had warned all men never to speak to him, 
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or to approach within speaking distance 
of his cabin. Occasionally he came to thr 
nearest trading post, usually in winter 
when the snow was right for freighting. 
Then he. bought flour, bacon, tea, rice, 
sugar and such other provisions as he need- 
ed. Invariably he would drop a poke e* 
gold on the counter in payment. 

And as long as he remained in the post 
men were silent, except when the tense- 
ness became too great to bear and feet 
were nervously shifted about. 

All this came to Burk as he plodded 
through the rain to the lonely cabin. He 
had walked most of the night, lighting his 
way with a lantern. All the men stopped 
within speaking distance of the cabin and 
this night Burk obeyed the unwritten rule 
while he gathered his courage. Then he 
walked the remaining distance and knocke¢ 
on the door. “Joe!” he shouted. “Say, 
Joe, it’s Steve—Steve Burk,” 

Steve was thinking of Joe, of Joe’s wife 
and—Wright. It took all kinds of peo- 
ple to make a world and some of each kind 
came north in quest of gold. 

“T’ve got to talk to you Joe, and you’ve 
got to listen, but you don’t have to answer 
if you don’t want to.” Again Burk lis- 
tened. To his ears came soft rustlings, the 
light footfall of moccasins on the cabin 
floor ; then the door opened. Joe Donovan 
stood framed in the doorway, regarding 
the intruder with burning eyes. In his 
hand he held a six-gun, cocked. 

Burk experienced a deep urge to run, 
but his nerve held him to the spot. Some- 
how the whole affair was getting him hot 
under the collar. “Stand aside, Joe, and 
let mein. I ain’t going to stick in the rain 
all night.” 

Joe stood aside and Burk entered. Joe 
stirred up the fire, lighted several kerosene 
lamps, then watched the intruder in silence 
as he shed his sodden garments and 
warmed himself before the stove. 

Steve Burk cleared his throat. “I’ve 
got a radio,” he began, “and they had an 


’ Alaska night at Seattle.” He stopped, the 


cold silence of the other, the unwavering 
eyes were mad- 
dening. “Hang 
it man, speak!” 
he cried sud- 
denly. 
Silence. 
: eS | Burk began 
=a I again. “You 
| know the trail 
— code. It’s not 


the code of the cities but of the frontiers. 
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Every frontier has it. If somebody has 
hard luck on the trail, the first man along 
helps him. When men help each other, 
they can go anywhere and do anything. 
Men and women in wagons pulled by oxen, 
hurdled mountains and made the West, 
they did it because they helped each other 
—the trail code. I’m just reminding you 
of it because——” 

This was the crisis. Most anything 
could happen. Burk wished Donovan’s 
gun wasn’t so convenient. Burk swal- 
lowed hard, just once, then blurted the re- 
mainder of the message, “because Bill 
Wright is dying and he needs help. Help 
may even save him.” 

Silent Donovan might be, but he was 
also subject to emotions within. Burk 
saw the other’s eyes flash, then his teeth 
bared in a smile, the first man had seen in 
ten years. Yet it was not a smile of hap- 
piness; merely an unpleasant expression of 
exultation. Strange sounds came from his 
throat, his lips trembled and he whispered 
_hoarsely. “Bill Wright dying, eh? That’s 
good!” He coughed. “I’d like to help 
him—die! Get out! I hate mankind. 
There is more loyalty in the animal world. 
My dogs never turned against me, never 
listened to the whisperings of others, never 
were dissatisfied. They starved with me 
and stuck. The call of the world meant 
nothing to them. They lived for me. Men 
and women live for self.” 

“Not on the trail, Donovan, you know 
that. They may hate each other, but they’ll 
help each other on the trail. In camp, and 
camp may mean a tent, a cabin or a twenty 
story hotel, it’s different, but on the trail 
there’s a code that men live up to!” 

“She—” Donovan choked back the re- 
mainder for a moment and Burk knew he 
was thinking of his wife. “Ah, well, you 
know it. She was discontented, claimed 
the silence of winter was driving her mad. 
And the while I was driving my shaft 
deeper and deeper towards pay dirt, break- 
ing myself in body, in mind and in health 
for this devilish thing men call gold.” He 
leaped to his feet and stalked across the 
cabin, opening a cupboard door with such 
violence it was almost torn from the 
hinges. “There’s gold!” he shouted. 
“Thousands of dollars worth of it!” He 
ripped open the moosehide poke and 
gripped a fistful of nuggets, then dashed 
them to the floor with terrible violence. 
“While I tore this slag from the muck, 
fate was tearing the most precious thing 
in the world from my arms. I denied her 
money to keep her, hid her clothes so she’d 
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stay until I struck it and we could both go. 
Then Wright gave her the money to go 
Outside; claimed she was going mad.” 
Again the room was silent for a period of 
time. A malemute dog stretched himself, 
then dozed again. “So Bill Wright is 
dying? I’d like to help Bill—die!” 

“No, Joe, you wouldn’t. I thought so 
when I first came in, but now I know you 
wouldn’t like to help old Bill die. You’ve 
mushed heavy trails too many times for 
that. Take that time when you had the 
scurvy.” 

“Yes, I wouldn’t have given much for 
my chances.” 

“Bill Wright necked you to tidewater 
on a sled because there were no dogs avail- 
able. Bill turned back from a strike to do 
it. The trail code always ran strong with 
Bill and it runs strong with you. The help 
Bill needs now isn’t grub or necking. Out- 
side they don’t understand much except 
money, and that—er—slag you threw to 
the floor will smooth out the heavy going 
on the trail Bill’s traveling.” 

“If he hadn’t given her money, Burk, 
if he only hadn’t given her money, then— 
followed.” 

“Bill was always giving somebody 
money. He sent a Dawson dance hall girl 
Outside because her kid was sick, and he’d 
never even seen her. At White Horse 
rapids, at Chilkoot, on the Nome Beach; 
at Candle and a lot of places I forgot, Bill 
emptied his poke.” 

“But he followed Rose out after he gave 
her money, Steve. She was the most pre- 
cious thing in the world—Rose—Rose!” 
Donovan’s big head suddenly dropped into 
his hands. 

Steve Burk wrinkled up his nose to keep 
from dropping a tear or two and placed 
his hand on Donovan’s shoulder. “Cut 
loose,” he muttered for lack of finer 
phrases, “and you'll feel better. Ten years 
is a long time to keep bottled up.” 

Donovan was calmer when he looked up. 
His eyes were red and wet. “I’ll go, Burk, 
but if she’s with him, [’ll—yes, Burk I'll 
kill them both! My old man partner, my 
girl partner!” 

He entered an adjoining room and Burk 
saw at a glance it was a woman’s room. 
It had been kept clean, but had been un- 
touched. It was just as she had left it, 
even with the photographs on the wall. 
Burk shook his head. “And he suffered 
like that right under our noses. His trail 
was sure tough and he needed a hand and 
no hand was put out. M’gosh, his mush- 
ing’s been tough.” 
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Joe Donovan opened the cupboard once 
more and emptied a sagging shelf of 
moosehide pokes, each stiff with gold. Joe 
had undoubtedly struck it and had been 
adding to his wealth each year. Yet such 
was his aversion to the dust he made no 
attempt at concealment. In the old days 
this was common enough, but now 
Oldtimers often said that when the preach- 
ers came to a country and made it safe, the 
thieves followed. “I’m ready!” Donovan 
said briefly. “I'll cable the hospital to do 
everything possible. You'll take care of 
my dogs, won’t you Steve?” 

“Sure! And about killing ’em both if 
you find ’em together,” Burk added. 
“May be they deserve it. I’m not saying 
they don’t, but you can’t kill a dying man 

mracarecscmeyy Without killing 
aire ac SI something inside of 
EN Bred yourself you want 
to keep alive. And 
as for your wife, 
hang onto yourself, 
Joe, and remember 
you're just lending 
a helping hand 
along the trail. The 
boysll want to 
send some dust 
along to help out.” 

“T’ve enough,” said Donovan. 

“Sure, but you see they want to help. 
Bill helped most of them, you know.” 

Donovan nodded. He understood such 
things. 


A CURIOUS group of sourdoughs 


were waiting at the roadhouse for 

Burk’s return. As the night passed 
without result they began to worry. “We 
should have gone in a bunch and shot it out 
with him,” Purdy announced, “instead of 
letting Steve go alone.” 

But shortly after daybreak their fears 
were relieved. Donovan was dressed for 
the trail and was actually talking to Steve 
Burk as they walked. He nodded to the 
others as if nothing had happened, bought 
some supplies which he packed on his 
malemute lead dog, the only animal he was 
taking with him, then shook hands all 
around, 

“T’ll tell Bill you’re all as onery as ever,” 
he said in parting. Steve Burk accom- 
panied him the first mile so he could say 
farewell alone. 

“And, Joe, if she’s with him, and—and 
—well don’t do what you said you’d do. 
Don’t kill ’em both.” Steve was in deadly 
earnest, “You can’t tear your love of her 
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from your heart, Joe; you tried it for ten 
years !” 

“And perhaps that’s why I'll go cold 
and deadly within if I see them together,” 
he answered. Then with a brief word of 
farewell he was gone. 

Eventually he reached the railroad and 
a telegraph station where he notified the 
hospital authorities to make all arrange- 
ments to take Bill Wright east. 

On the train he bought the first news. 
paper he had read in ten years. Things 
had moved but not as much as he had ex. 
pected. People were struggling with the 
same problems of existence. Later he 
boarded the steamer for Seattle. 

The trip south was without incident. 
Traffic somewhat bewildered him as he 
made his way to the Atwood Hotel where 
he was sure to find out about other Alas- 
kans in the city. He met an old partner 
who regarded him doubtfully at first then 
extended his hand. “Hello Jerry!” 

“Hello, Joe. Didn’t know you was in 
these parts. Several oldtimers are here 
to see what can be done about Bill. He’s 
in bad shape, but money will help and may 
even save his life. Back there they can 
perform an operation, they say, that’ll ease 
the pain some. You never saw Bill yell 
with pain, did you? Nope and you never 
will, but if it was most men he’d be yelling 
right now. He didn’t want to live much 
until the boys began to come in with help. 
Now he says he’s got to live so as to pay 
’em back. Meeting an old friend along the 
trail sure makes the mushing ahead easier. 
Well, s’long, I’ll run across you again 
sometime.” 

Joe Donovan had half expected some 
reference to Rose. Perhaps she wasn’t 
there. He sighed deeply, bought a bou- 
quet of flowers and Bill Wright’s favorite 
brand of tea then headed for the hospital. 
“Y’m here to see Bill Wright,” he an- 
nounced. 

The superintendent seemed doubtful and 
consulted a doctor. The latter bustled for- 
ward. “I’m sorry but Wright’s lost his 
nerve. You see he was battling alone for 
quite awhile. It was only recently his real 
condition became known. When it was 
learned, his old friends came to the bat in 
a hurry. You sourdoughs stick together.” 

“We have to; it’s the trail code. Where’s 
Wright? I want to see him. Let him 
know I’m here.” - : 

“Tomorrow, perhaps, I’m sorry.” 

“Tell him Joe Donovan is here to break 
trail a bit for him. I’ve done it before— 
he’ll understand.” 
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The doctor’s attitude changed. “Ah, so 
you are Joe Donovan. Follow me. When 
the pain got the best of him, he’d rave a 
little about—Joe.” 

Hospitals always depressed Joe Dono- 
van. White beds, silent nurses. But that 
was because he was strong and had no 
need of them. The doctor opened a door 
and Joe felt his heart pause, then com- 
mence pounding. Bill Wright was there 
in bed, but his eyes brightened with hope. 
He thrust a thin, gnarled hand slowly 
across the white spread, his face set as if 
he were lifting a great load. “Joe—Joe, 
old pardner, you didn’t answer my letters, 
but when you heard about me I knew you’d 
come!” 

Joe Donovan gripped the hand and tried 
to send the strength of his strong body into 
the weaker. The moment he had dreaded, 
had prepared for, was here. He could feel 
the sag of the gun in his pocket. The devil 
in him had placed it there the last minute 
for some reason. 

Yes, the moment had come. Rose was 
sitting at the head of the bed; a wife’s 
place at such a time. The way the pillow 
had been smoothed was typical of Rose. 
She was the same Rose he had known, a 
little older, perhaps she had suffered a 
little; not much, just a trace. There was 
a wedding ring on her finger, just a plain 
gold band without any funny engraving 
such as the modern rings sometimes have. 

Her eyes hinted at fear at first. Then 
she studied Joe Donovan and the expres- 
sion softened. 

The sick man smiled weakly. ‘The boys 
came when they heard, splitting their pokes 
with me, and more. Joe, they tell me you 
struck it after—after I left.” 

“Ves, a week after Rose left.” 

“Joe, I’d like to see you take Rose’s hand 
just for a minute. It’d sort of ease the 
pain a bit. The mental pain. Maybe you 
don’t know it, but the pain in my heart is 
worse than the physical.” 

Did he know it? Ten years of such 
pain, and but for a physically perfect body 
he would have gone under. “Yes, Bill,” 
was all he said, “I guess you’re right.” 

“T helped so many up there. Men or 
women didn’t make much difference to me, 
I called ’em friends. I didn’t realize, Joe, 
what I was doing and Rose—Rose was dis- 
contented. I thought maybe—”’ He set 
his teeth, then smiled. “The pain, Joe.” 

Just then the pain hurt Joe, too. “God, 
old boy!” he exclaimed. “Can’t I do some- 
thing ?” 
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“Yes, just take Rose’s hand and—” Bill 
stopped and set his teeth once more. 

Joe Donovan thought perhaps he had 
better call the doctor, but Bill shook his 
head. “Her hand, Joe.” 

Slowly Joe Donovan took the woman’s 
hand. The contact ‘thrilled him. He 
wanted to pull her to his breast and hold 
her against all the world; even against the 
sick man. “Oh, Joe!” she whispered, “I’m 
so—so happy when you hold me like that!” 

The sick man smiled. “A nice girl, 
Rose. She was the first sourdough to 
come when the news got out that I was 
stuck in the drift 
and the team 
quitting on me. 
She came and 
smoothed the pil- 
low with the touch 
of her hand.” He 
closed his eyes a 
moment. 

Joe Donovan 
drew the woman 
closer. “Then you 
are not—his wife?” 

“No, Joe, I’m nobody’s wife but yours. 
I was a quitter up there. The cold got me, 
the silence nearly drove me mad, and I was 
utterly spoiled and selfish and thought only 
of self and never of you in the muck. Ten 
years without you, Joe, has made a diffe- 
rence.” 

“T should have opened your letters, but 
I was afraid I’d go crazy so I threw them 
into the fire. Bill went Outside on the boat 
after yours,” 

“T haven’t seen him since he staked me 
for a ticket Outside, as he staked all his 
friends.” 

Joe Donovan was holding his wife close 
now. The sick man opened his eyes and 
nodded. “The pain is gone now, Joe, the 
trail ahead is—clear.” 

Rose Donovan gripped her husband’s 
arm. “Quick, Joe, he is dying!” 

Joe hurried out and returned with the 
doctor. The latter glanced briefly at the 
silent man, then smiled. “He was evidently 
worried over a mistake he believed he 
made in staking somebody to a ticket Out- 
side; something that happened years ago,” 
the doctor said, “but the load is lifted now 
for all time. See, he is sleeping.” 

3ill Wright turned slightly in bed and 
muttered. There was the ghost of a smile 
on his face as he dreamed of the clear trail 
ahead. His lips moved. He was talking 
to his dogs. 
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SMOKY TREASURE 


By ANTHONY M. RUD 
Author of “An Enigma In Black,’ “The Quota Kayo,” ete. 


WITH A GRIMLY DETERMINED POSSE SOMEWHERE BACK UPON HIS TRAIL, 
TOI-YABE TOLMAN SHAVES HIS SPADE BEARD—AND DISCOVERS THAT EVEN 
HE, THE LONE SURVIVOR OF THE NOTORIOUS SILVER PEAK GANG, MAY 
HAVE FORCED UPON HIM AN INTERLUDE OF SYMPATHY—AND JUSTICE 


OULETTE was not the game for 
Toi-Yabe Tolman; but for that 
matter, neither was liquor. In 
the Squeejaw saloon, Hartnett’s 
chief hangout for sons of the 

desert who came that way, a man had to 
choose—unless he passed through the 
swinging wicker doors that gave upon the 
honkytonk dance floor. Toi-Yabe disliked 
dancing. Therefore he turned, his second 
glass of whisky barely tasted, and hitched 
a pair of bony elbows upon the cherry bar, 
while the heel of one hobnailed boot 
planked itself upon the dented brass. 

Upon a big packing case bolted to the 
floor and draped in green felt, the wheel 
was placed. The numbered boards ex- 
tending to each side were not more than 
two feet from the floor. Some of the 
prospectors who bet occasionally and in 
hectic spurts when the inspiration became 
insupportable, waddled about on their 
knees in the damp sawdust. Others 
crouched down on creaking camp chairs 
with canvas seats. 

“The great old giveaway game—a burro 
can play it as well as a man—thirty-two 
wins and the hause loses again—” So 
droned the flat, parrotlike voice of the 
pale skinned, deft croupier. 

Because of his height and the squat po- 
sition of the layout, Toi-Yabe could watch 
the circling of the little ball, and the suc- 
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cess of the several players. All but one 
of the latter were surely prospectors or 
miners, following the lure of gold in its 
minted form just as they toiled and 
sweated for it in the raw. 

The one exception was a tall, slender 
young fellow, not more than twenty at the 
most, possessor of flushed, almost girlish 
features and a high voice. He talked 
much, breathed little at a time and fast— 
and coughed shallowly now and then. Toi- 
Yabe’s wide, uncompromising mouth 
turned upward at one corner, though not 
with a grin. His taciturn, hawklike coun- 
tenance rarely harbored a smile or any rec- 
ognizable relative thereof. 

This youth alone among the gamblers 
seemed to be really plunging. Toi-Yabe 
saw him bet twenty dollars and lose, three 
rolls in a row. Now and then the honky- 
tonk waiter—without receiving an order, 
apparently—brought the youth two small 
glasses containing fiquids of reddish brown 
hue. One of these he would toss down in 
a strangling gulp; the ginger ale chaser 
went more slowly and was followed by a 
deep breath of relief. Each time that hap- 
pened he changed positions, sometimes 
kneeling, sometimes bending low and snap- 
ping his fingers over the spinning wheel al- 
most with the gesture of a craps player. 
He laughed nervously, bought more chips. 

Toi-Yabe grunted contemptuously. It 
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was all so plain. Why not profit? Within 
his trousers’ band, depending from his belt 
crossing, were two small buckskin pokes of 
gold. One of these he removed, and si- 
lently tossed it to the chip seller to weigh. 
The latter, a heavy set, sour looking man 
of cold, unfriendly mien, dumped out all 
the dust and small nuggets, glancing 
sharply at its unaccustomed redness of hue. 
Metal from the mines about Hartnett, bar- 
ring placers, was mingled and alloyed with 
silver. Its color was pale and dull. 

“That gold ain’t from this region,” the 
banker rasped nasally, darting up a look 
at Toi-Yahbe which held curiosity, cupidity 
and suspicion in equal measure. 

“It’s ninety-six pure; that’s all yuh want 
to know,” said Toi-Yabe curtly. “And 
make the addition for Troy weight at 
seventeen-ten.” He had noted the sordid 
detail that these scales registered weight 
avoirdupois! 

“Sixteen’s all we allow.” 

“All right; make it sixteen, cheapskate!” 

The banker stiffened. His hand moved 
the fraction of an inch toward the loaded 
six-gun there on the table at his hand, but 
something—possibly the unflinching glare 
from the narrowed black eyes of his tall, 
desert cured customer—changed his mind. 
He growled, weighed the gold, made a 
quick calculation, and flip-flapped out three 
stacks of pasteboard chips in four colors. 
“Yellows a hundred. Blues twenty. Reds 
five, Whites a half,” he snapped. “On’y 
two doubles, onless the boss says differ- 
ent.” He jerked a thumb at a big, suave, 
flat faced man in beaded sombrero, and 
fancy vest above his loud striped silk shirt. 

Toi-Yabe took his stacks without com- 
ment. He would not try to bother the 
owner by limit bets, for his plan was some- 
thing vastly different. From that moment 
he kept close tab upon the flushed, half 
drunken tenderfoot with the cough, the one 
who seemed to possess so much money he 
was anxious to lose. Paper money, mostly, 
at that! Toi-Yabe stared at one fifty dol- 
lar bill carelessly let fall in the tenderfoot’s 
haste not to miss a revolution of the wheel, 
and still buy more chips. It was the first 
script of this denomination Toi-Yabe ever 
had seen. 

The desert man’s cynicism was amply 
confirmed. Whenever the tenderfoot 
placed a bet, whether it was on a number, 
a color, odd or even, Toi-Yabe coppered, 
bet a smaller sum elsewhere and always on 
the opposite color. This was not the most 
speedily gainful occupation imaginable, yet 
in fifty minutes of staking sums ranging 
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from five doldars to fifteen he lost just 
once—on the double-O. 

Then unobtrusively the big man of flat, 
oily countenance, designated as Durkee 
Jenkins, the owner of the Squeejaw, made 
his way to the rear of Toi-Yabe. He 
rested one hand on the outlaw’s left shoul- 
der. “Kin I talk to yuh jes’ a second, 
hombre?” he queried, the miner’s pronun- 
ciation falling queerly from his thick lips. 

“Can’t be bothered. I’m ahead,” said 
Toi-Yabe not turning. He had foreseen 
just this, however, read it in the venomous 
glances shot his way as soon as his cynical 
system had become apparent—a sure sys- 
tem on a crooked wheel where a customer 
is plunging. 

Something hard pressed into the small 
of his back. ‘“That’s a two-barrel .45 der- 


ringer,” whispered a voice suddenly silky 
with menace. 
bre 

“Guess I will,’ decided Toi-Yabe, with- 
out ado. 


“Yuh better cash in, hom- 


? 


He straightened, stuffed his 
chips in his 
pockets by hand- 
fuls, and then 
turned, appar- 
ently ignoring 
the other. His 
winnings, not 
totalled as yet, 
would exceed 
eight hundred 
dollars. 

“This way, my friend,’ murmured the 
oily one, as Toi-Yabe would have stopped 
to get his money. “I'll do the cashing!” 
The derringer, a terrible weapon at short 
range, was leveled at his stomach. The 
man behind it was smiling, but with a sneer 
upon his lips. 

“A’right,” agreed Toi-Yabe with decep- 
tive meekness. He trudged toward a far, 
unoccupied table, the one indicated. 

Midway on the sawdust floor something 
happened. Toi-Yabe seemed to slip. 
From a hasty glance backward he knew 
that the owner of the Squeejaw followed 
him closely, but with his hands thrust in 
the pockets of his gala vest. When Toi- 
Yabe slipped he seemed to stagger. Then 
suddenly one of his booted heels struck 
backward ! 

The kick no more than brought a sud- 
den exhalation of breath from the gam- 
bling house proprietor, yet it served. A 
heavy shot barked, as the derringer in Dur- 
kee’s right hand spat fire. The shot missed 
its mark by half a yard, as Toi-Yabe had 


thrown himself sidewise even as he kicked, 
2s 
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swinging up the short barreled Colt he 

wore for quick action. A tenth-second af- 

= his left shoulder struck the sawdust, he 
red, 

Durkee shrieked in sudden pain. The 
heavy slug caromed from the barrel of the 
derringer, and split longitudinally through 
his knuckles and the back of his hand. The 
suave proprietor would shoot lefthanded, 
if he shot at all, for months to come. 

Toi-Yabe was lucky. Many a killing 
wished by Durkee in times past had been 
delegated to the three. gunmen who 
slouched in the corners. This particular 
piece of business had been Durkee’s indi- 
vidual idea, however. He had not figured 
it especially serious, as a matter of fact. 
Now, as the hired killers snapped to sud- 
den attention, reaching for their guns, 
Toi-Yabe rose with two threatening Colt 
revolvers, and covered them. “Nobody 
better draw!” he grated. 

‘Nobody did. For the time being Dur- 
kee could not issue commands. Warily 
Toi-Yabe secured his money, backed to the 
door, and ducked through. Then for half 
a minute he stood grimly waiting at the 
door sill, The first outcomer would have 
got hot lead without mercy; but no one 
came. Through a side window a barkeep 
caught a glimpse, and yelled the news that 
the gunman was waiting for his kill. For 
that reason no one stirred until long after 
Toi-Yabe had conceded his own escape, 
gone to the hitch rack, and deliberately se- 
lected the stanchest appearing of the three 
horses tethered there. 

Toi-Yabe of the mining country knew 
little of mounts save riding mules and bur- 
ros, and would be in a mi!d degree of tor- 
ture during most of the time he spent in 
the saddle; yet he made a good selection. 
This was the spirited, indefatigable paint 
pony which had been ridden to the Squee- 
jaw by the very tenderfoot who had been 
trimmed at the crooked wheel, Rance Bel- 
den. 


OING out of Hartnett at a smart 
e trot, Toi-Yabe found himself a 
very busy man. He bounced from 

horn to cantle, clinging to the former, lost 
his stirrups, and felt himself wracked by a 
jolting which seemed to threaten the integ- 
rity of his spine itself. “Whoa, yuh damn’ 
critter !”’ he yelled, and stiffened his pull on 
the bridle. The pace of the pinto in- 
creased instanter to a gallop; though Toi- 
Yabe had the fact to ascertain through 
painful experience, this was an animal 
trained to take a trailing rein as a signal 
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to stop and forage or drink, a loose bit as 
the wish of the rider to dawdle at a fair- 
to-middling walk—and a stiff tension as 
the command to go faster through the gaits 
of canter, singlefoot, trot and gallop. 

Fortunately Toi-Yabe was not pursued, 
for he went to the alkali in a header that 
raised a cloud of the soft white dust. He 
clutched the bridle for an instant, then let 
go. The paint, finding the reins trailing, 
looked backward, perhaps in obscure con- 
tempt, then stopped and fell to foraging 
the scant tufts of bunch grass. 

Toi-Yabe rose with a muffled curse. In 
the moonlight he could see that the horse 
was not running away. He dusted him- 
self, then stalked the beast—and the horse 
paid no attention whatever to his clumsy 
mounting, 

“A’right then, giddap;. but don’t go so 
fast,” pleaded Toi-Yabe Tolman aloud. He 
was shaken, but determined. He wound 
the reins about the horn of the big Texas 
saddle—fortunately for him, loosely. “A’- 
right, giddap!” he repeated. And the 
pinto looked around curiously, then snuffed 
audibly, There was no need for these 
kicking, spurless heels, but evidently this 
rider was a tenderfoot. The pinto jog- 
gled into a walk, unguided yet going vag- 
uely northward. That way suited Toi- 
Yabe, who eventually meant to return to 
the green clad Nevada mountains from 
which he had got his nickname. It suited 
the pony as well; for much nearer than the 
far Toi-Yabe Range lay a valley which held 
two nestling cattle ranches. And here the 
fancy saddler had oats and a stall. 

Another horse came at a mad run, and 
without more than a moment’s warning. 
Toi-Yabe and his stalking steed just had 
turned the jutting corner of a miniature 
butte when the thunder of hoofs and a 
swiftly approaching dust cloud, half seen 
in the moonlight, caused the wise pinto to 
swerve. 

Toi-Yabe stared, his hand falling to the 
butt of one ready six-gun.- “What the 
hell?” he ejaculated aloud. 

No explanation was vouchsafed. With 
a cluffety-cluff of racing hoofs on the soft 
footing a snorting saddle mount went by, 
was gone; the following cloud obscured the 
flying heels within a second after passing. 

Toi-Yabe shrugged. He had seen that 
this horse, an animal several hands higher 
than the pony he himself had comman- 
deered, also was saddled. Possibly here in 
this part of Nevada it was not considered 
so much out of order to be thrown from a 
horse as he had supposed 
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Then he heard the call for help, which 
came faintly to his ears after the thrum- 
ming of hastening hoofs faded to nothing. 
Far away, almost imperceptible it was; yet 
the words came unmistakably. “He-e-lp! 
Come he-e-ere! He-c-e-lp!’ No louder 
than a high sibilant whisper, but clear. 

“Slow up, Dynamite; whoa-a!” growled 
Toi-Yabe. “Damn yuh, don’t yuh know 
enough to stop?” 

Dynamite apparently didn’t; yet fortun- 
ately he was headed along the very trail 
from which the call for assistance had 
come. In the white sheen of moonlight Toi- 
Yabe followed the cry, and saw, some dis- 
tance ahead along this vestigial trail a dark 
huddle against the grayish ground. 

“Damn yuh!” gritted Toi-Yabe, sawing 
at the plain bar bit while the mount inex- 
plicably went faster. “Well, yuh showed 
me one way to do it!” 

And with that, freeing his toes from the 
wooden stirrups he jounced to the cantle, 
again to the pony’s rump, and finally, after 
a scaring instant of fall, to the soft alkali 


with a spine jarring jolt. The pinto, re- 
leased from the stimulus of a stiff rein, im- 
mediately slowed to a canter, a walk; but it 
did not seem to notice the fact that its rider 
had deserted in abrupt fashion. The 
bridle still exerted a slight check; and that 
was enough to keep the animal going to- 
ward home, which lay dead ahead. Not 
the curses or persuasions of Toi-Yabe 
could halt the righteous, justified—and 
scornful—animal. 

“Pm glad—you came!” said a small, 
rather shaky voice. Toi-Yabe jerked 
about, leaped to his feet. From the con- 
cussion of the fall he had forgotten com- 
pletely the object of his quixotic tumble to 
the alkali. Now he saw an elbow-raised 
figure no more than five yards distant. 

A woman! 

“Ym so glad you stopped!” she said. 
“J—I tried to ride a mare Rance calls an 
outlaw—and she threw me. I’m afraid 
my ankle is broken. It hurts—oooh!” <A 
quiver in her voice betrayed what it had 
cost her to restrain the tears. 

From close range Toi-Yabe saw she was 
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not the dance hall kind. She was tall, 
blonde, and with a face more decided of 
feature than purely pretty. It was pretty, 
though. Toi-Yabe almost backed away. 
His reluctance to mingle with honkytonk 
sirens was as nothing to the shyness and 
dread which came upon him in the presence 
of girls of a better caste. On the few occa- 
sions since early ‘youth Toi-Yabe had been 
forced into the company of such young 
women, he had made himself such a spec- 
tacle of tongue-tied awkwardness that 
rarely were the stories concerning his repu- 
tation in the mining country taken as more 
than amusing whoppers told to pass the 
time. 

And now, with more than a possibility 
of dangerous pursuit to face, without a 
horse, probably miles from anywhere and 
at night, a young woman undeniably hand- 
some and who thought that her ankle was 
broken, put herself confidingly in his 
hands! ; 

“T—ma’am,” he stammered; then no 
words would come from a throat suddenly 
gone dry. Involuntarily he stepped back- 
ward. 

“Oh, w-won’t you help me?” she cried 
suddenly, sensing the peculiar fact that 
this big, stern appearing man was en the 
point of turning and leaving her just where 
she was. “I unlaced—it, but I c-couldn’t 
get it off. It hurts j-just dreadfully!” 
With that she drew up her riding skirt dis- 
closing a small boot the foot of which was 
twisted ominously. 

“Where’d you come from, ma’am?” Toi- 
Yabe managed to ask. “Mebbe I could 
get there and bring a buckboard—and yore 
man—or somebody ce 

A wan smile of suffering came to her 
lips that trembled. “Oh please!” she said 
with almost a sob. “Help me n-now! 
There’s nobody at our place unless my 
brother R-Rance has returned—and the 
Circle-X is three miles farther. We 
haven’t any buckboard. We—” And at 
that moment her voice trailed and ended. 
The courage to stand it all reached the 
limit of its powers. With an odd, tired 
sound as if of relief she lapsed sidewise 
and was still. 


AD she retained consciousness, Toi- 
Yabe never could have gone 
through with the task that con- 
fronted him. More than the smoke of 
snapping six-guns in the hands of a deter- 
mined adversary, that necessary nearness 
to a woman appalled him, even as it sent a 
rush of color flooding beneath the layers 
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of tan upon his cheeks. His hands—those 
same long fingered, capable members of 
sinew and steel which could wrap them- 
selves about a Colt revolver and hold that 
weapon unwavering upon any target— 
trembled strangely. The line of his mouth 
came taut. He forced himself to bend to 
his task and think only of it. 

A quick examination revealed the im- 
possibility of removing the girl’s riding 
boot in ordinary fashion, Toi-Yabe drew 
his bowie knife, the same razor edged steel 
with which as a precaution and disguise he 
had removed his black spade beard before 
venturing into the town of Hartnett, and 
cut the soft leather. As he lifted away 
the boot, opened to its toe cap, the girl 
moved slightly and moaned. 

Toi-Yabe stiffened. Thereafter he 
worked swiftly, and with a return of sure- 
ness and mechanical dexterity. She was 
hurt badly indeed; and used to all forms 
of rough surgery through his desert expe- 
rience, the man realized that she had been 
right in wanting immediate help. Irom 
the silken stocking which he cut away, a 
fragment of splintered bone protruded. He 
shook his head gravely. He could do his 
part, yet only a surgeon could ever bring 
back to that injured member a tithe of the 
shapeliness it had owned. 

His fingers did not tremble now. With 
the girl lying flat upon her back, he scooped 
a hollow for her heel and laid across this 
his polka dot bandanna before lowering her 
foot gently. Then, gathering twigs of 
mesquite, he built a fire near at hand for 
greater light, and proceeded to draw out 
and straighten the grating fragments of 
bone. 

Material for really stiff splints was lack- 
ing. He thought of the boot and its fel- 
low. They would have to suffice. Using 
the keen blade again, he cut away both 
leather soles. 

With the soles, their high heels sliced 
away, he made two fair splints. Then, 
stripping the sixteen inch lengths of leather 
procurable from their sides, he bound 
these around the stiffer soles, and rein- 
forced the makeshift with his own leather 
belt tightly wound around and around the 
ankle. Two rawhide shoelaces from the 
boots furnished additional rigidity. 

Toi-Yabe looked at the completed job, 
and nodded. “Best I can do with what’s 
here,” he said aloud. He unstoppered his 
canteen and was about to attempt the girl’s 
resuscitation, but a thought halted him. 
“Mebbe better for a while she stays 
asleep,” he muttered. So, taking a brief 
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swallow of the tepid water himself, he bent 
and lifted her in his arms. The position 
of the injured ankle caused some cogita- 
tion; but finally, realizing that he could not 
carry her any distance and support it at 
the horizontal, he lifted the limp, surpris- 
ingly light figure so that the girl’s face was 
cushioned upon his left shoulder, while her 
legs hung vertical from the knees, at his 
right hip. And then he strode forth in 
the moonlight, following the almost imper- 
ceptible trail over which his stolen pony 
had disappeared. 

During ensuing minutes, the half of an 
hour during which even the unbending 
elastic strength of Toi-Yabe was compelled 
to acknowledge fatigue, a surge of discom- 
forts and Bec entirely strange swept 

< through the 
last fiber of his 
being. He 
stalked along, 
stiffer of spine 
than was usual, 
his eves almost 
unblinking, and 
slitted in a kill. 
er’s mask upon 
the _ silvered 
landscape. 

He cursed the chance which had brought 
him along this road, and his own weakness 
in yielding to sympathy for a hurt fellow 
creature. He hated and distrusted soft- 
ness of any sort more than death or the 
ugliest sin. As a killer he was known, a 
fugitive—the only surviving member of 
the infamous Silver Peak gang. What to 
him could be a girl of this sort, or sym- 
pathy—or love? 

But she came awake. A sigh, a shiver 
of pain, and her eyes opened to blink and 
then. steady in quick recollection. “Thank 
you,” she said, quietly then. “It’s only a 
little way now, there to the right beyond 
the next rise. Only a cabin 

Toi-Yabe had been about to stop for 
rest, but now he stiffened and strode for- 
ward more quickly. His shoulders and 
back muscles ached fiercely, and cramps in 
his thighs threatened from the exertion. 
Yet he made the rise. If only she could 
have remained unconscious another ten 
minutes ! 

She was talking in a steady, clear tone 
now as they came in sight of the little place. 
“Mr. Hendrix, who owns the Circle-X, 
the nearest of the two ranches in this val- 
ley, was an old friend of my father. He 
let Rance and myself homestead this place. 
We're not really doing much of anything. 
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though, because Rance isn’t strong enough. 
He had an attack of pleurisy two years 
ago, and since then the doctors have been 
afraid of more serious lung trouble. I—I 
don’t know exactly where Rance is now. 
He left here yesterday.” 

Into the mind of Toi-Yabe flashed a 
startling hunch, one which caught at least 
a shadowy corroboration from the features 
of this girl. He turned to look again at 
the face within a few inches of his own, 
then straightened quickly with eyes to the 
front. 

“Yore brother—” he managed to growl. 
“Does he look something—a bit like yuh?” 

“Why yes, in a way. My, you must 
have done up my ankle splendidly; it 
scarcely hurts at all now! Why do you 
ask about Rance?” It was a characteristic 
of the girl that she could follow two di- 
vergent ideas quite as if they impinged 
upon the same focal point of discussion. 

“Nemmind. I was just wonderin’ some. 
Mebbe I’d seen him.” In the man’s mind 
now had come a clear certainty that he 
had viewed Rance Whatever-His-Name- 
Might-Be, and under distinctly unfavor- 
able circumstances. The youth who had 
been spending a roll there in the Squeejaw 
saloon, bucking a crooked wheel! 

“Have you! Where? When. was it? 
You see, Rance is the reason I gave up my 
place in St. Paul. I love him—oh, so 
much! But he’s just a boy, and I’m fear- 
fully afraid he’s—he’s drinking, and that 
won't help him any. I—but you don’t 
care about our troubles.” 

“Mebbe I do—for some reasons you 
couldn’t guess, ma’am,” said Toi-Yabe 
cryptically. He was thinking solely of 
the wad of money he had gleaned by cop- 
pering the wagers of that fool tenderfoot 
back in Hartnett. From the looks of this 
homestead cabin ahead, Rance and his sis- 
ter didn’t have any thick roll of twenty- 
buck bets to sling around loose. 

Gray-blue eyes scrutinized him from be- 
neath long lashes, however. For just a 
moment Marjorie Belden had doubts. 
Then a smile crept into her eyes. Figure 
this aloof, iron hard man as anything less 
than a true friend after this night? 

“I don’t care about your reasons if you 
don’t want to tell them,” she said softly. 
“We're here. If you'll just put me down, 
and pull the rawhide latch— And then, 
there’s Cochise over there waiting at the 
corral. He’s our best pony. That means 
Rance is here somewhere.” 

But Toi-Yabe, as he managed an en- 
trance to the unlighted cabin without set- 
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ting down his burden, knew the pony’s 
presence at the corral gate with the girl’s 
saddled mount did not mean her brother’s 
return. This first was the selfsame pinto 
he had stolen from the hitch rack at the 
Squeejaw! 


EAVING the girl on her own snowy 
bed, Toi-Yabe retreated in quick 
confusion. He found a kerosene 

lamp and a candle, lighted them, then 
brought a snack of cold food and a full 
canteen of water to the girl’s room—after 
knocking. 

Her eyes shone as he came in, palpably 
nervous, but she said nothing. From her 
father she had known of the West and its 
men; yet the city had done much to dull 
her belief. Suddenly she had felt very 
much alone. 

“This'll hold yuh, ma’am—just in case I 
—I don’t get back—if something happens. 
I’m ridin’ to the Circle-X, but then there’s 
no tellin’. Yore brother’ll be back tomor- 
row, anyway.” He backed awkwardly to 
the door, bethought himself, and swept off 
his sombrero for the first time. Red color 
swept up to his cheeks. He frowned 
fiercely, in a rage at himself. 

“Wait, big man!” The girl’s voice was 
calm but authoritative. Well she sus- 
pected just what command over this desert 
man she could exercise if she would, and 
she called upon all of it now. Toi-Yabe 
halted as if stricken. He clutched the door 
frame as if he feared to fall. 

“My name is Marjorie Belden. Please 
put down the lamp, won’t you? And come 
here. I can’t thank you enough, of course. 
Tf you’ll ride to the Circle-X and tell them 
about me they’ll do the rest. But I want 
to know your name. You'll come back, of 
course; but while you’re gone I want to 
know who it was found me.” 

“Tolman, ma’am—Steve Tolman. Call 
me Toi-Yabe if yuh feel like it. I—er— 
But if anybody comes, mebbe yuh better 
not. There’s reasons.” 

“Thanks, Toi-Yabe,” she nodded, 
frowning with a fugitive regret as she un- 
derstood his meaning. “Please come back, 
though, if you can. And thank you!” — 

Toi-Yabe found Stan Hendrix and his 
wife more than willing to arise and come 
back to the homestead. While the woman 
was dressing and getting ready with a bas- 
ket of medicines and edibles, a puncher was 
awakened to ride to Hartnett for the doc- 
tor. Stan, a burly, brusque rancher of a 
sort Toi-Yabe liked instinctively, hitched 
the buckskin pair to the light wagon. Stan 
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tried to sound out Toi-Yabe, but got little 
satisfaction. The desert wanderer had 
performed his mission. He rode back 
with the wagon party, saw that affairs 
were all right, and then waved a brief 
good-by to Stan Hendrix when the latter 
came out to bear a certain request of the 
injured girl, a wish that was not to be ful- 
filled soon. 

“Hi!” called Stan in a stentorian voice. 
“Come back, hombre!’’ 

“TH send back—the horse!” came the re- 
ply from the dawn grayed desert. Toi- 
Yabe turned the better to stick to the sad- 
dle, and rode back toward the town he had 
quitted. 

“Well PIl be damned!” stated Stan Hen- 
drix slowly and with conviction. “Of all 
the rinky-dinkled tough lookin’ hombres— 
and he didn’t even want a thank-yuh from 
Marj!” 

The Squeejaw, and indeed all of Hart- 
nett, had gone dark. This hour of dawn 
with its succeeding period of sodden, stale 
tasting sunrise, were the only inactive 
hours. Time had been, during the gold 
and silver strike years immediately suc- 
ceeding the Goldfield marvel, when the 
Squeejaw and six competitors boomed 
twenty-four hours of each day. Now the 
Squeejaw alone remained. It did a fair 
business, fading slowly year by year. The 
silver ore here could not be mined profit- 
ably as yet. The gold pockets which once 
promised so much were found seldom now. 
Hartnett was sinking to unimportance— 
fated again to boom, yet for a totally dif- 
ferent reason. 

A sodden halfbreed asleep in a leaning, 
obtuse angle of the decrepit gallery of the 
Squeejaw, awoke in startling fashion. 
Gripping hands clutched him by the trou- 
sers and the neck. They hurtled him to 
the vast immensity of the muddy Rio 
Grande, brought him forth, sloshed him to 
the depths again. He cried out choking 
protests and struggled ineffectively. “Poder 
de—gugg! Senor!’ 

“Shut up!’ came the curt command. 
Suddenly, as the halfbreed was tilted to 
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his limp legs the giant changed into a 
vengeful, fearsomely strong gringo—and 
the Rio Grande River shrank absurdly to 
the dimensions of the Squeejaw’s horse 
trough! 

“Answer me some questions, hombre, 
an’ yuh kin go back to sleep. Where’s 
young Rance Belden, the kid who was be- 
ing crooked out of his roll here last night? 
Where'd he go?” 

The sleep dulled brain of the other could 
not function quickly enough to answer that 
question immediately, even with the spur 
of mounting terror. Francisco had recog- 
nized, in the half light of reddening dawn, 
the gringo gunman who yestereve had shot 
his way to safety from the Squeejaw! 

Toi-Yabe knew how to handle this sort, 
however. Inside five minutes, without ac- 
tually harming the halfbreed, he had the 
man cringing—anxious to tell as much as 
he knew, or even more. 

“He comes so often, sefior. Always it 
is with a beeg check. He cash it, then he 
dreenk mooch, an’ lose. Then he sleep 
upstair’.” 

“So he comes—often!’? Somehow Toi- 
Yabe couldn’t get that in proportion. His 
brief glance at the interior of the Belden 
homestead cabin had gleaned no signs of 
wealth. And Marjorie had said that she - 
had given up a job in St. Paul to come out 
here with her sick brother; that the lad was 
not making the most of his opportunities 
for health! 

“Si, sefior! 
time’.” 

“A’right, go back to sleep.” Toi-Yabe 
flipped a silver dollar to his informant. 
“An’ don’t yuh say yuh seen me, hombre, 
or I'll come back an’ git that buck—plus 
eight bits’ worth of skin off the soles of 
yore feet!” 

He made away into the moonlight, hark- 
ening not to the scared man’s protestations 
of interminable silence. Francisco even 
would refrain from spending that silver 
cartwheel a whole morning, fearing that 
a liquor loosened tongue might lead him 
into serious trouble. 


Once, twice a month some- 
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HE sun was wide above the horizon 

before Toi-Yabe’s vigil came to an 

end. The man of the desert called 
upon the outlaw tricks—leaning upon a 
crooked arm in which the prickles of pain 
would become intense after a few minutes 
of dozing, standing upright against a plane 
surface from which the fall of deep slum- 
ber would be the awakening. And he suc- 
ceeded in fighting off the drowsiness of 
fatigue. 

At ten minutes past nine in the morning 
a woebegone, haggard faced youngster 
staggered out of the newly unlocked Squee- 
jaw. It was Rance Belden, a miserable, 
repentant Rance who was thinking all too 
strongly just then of the peace and pre- 
sumed freedom from remorse offered by 
a well aimed slug from his own revolver. 
Of all the treacherous ones, idiots and 
sneak thieves who ever had been born, he 
took the cake! He hated himself. Back 
at the cabin loyal Marj would he ready to 
put him to bed, to minister to his wants 
and lecture him sorrowfully. Oh, he hated 
to face her; but it really was becoming 
something of an o]d story. Since his first 
big loss here at roulette, he had hoped for 
an evening when the far, mocking gods and 
the percentages all were his; when he could 
recoup. once and for all—and give a real 
stake to Marjorie. 

With hangdog mien, flat broke again, he 
made his way to the stable. A mount— 
not his own—was ready, saddled. This 
fact in itself should have given him a 
thought or two of suspicion concerning the 
owner of the gambling emporium; yet he 
blamed himself, Drink and drink only 
seemed the cause of his losses. Curse it! 
The stuff undermined his bettering health, 
threw him back—and made him a con- 
founded fool about tossing around money 
which would have gone far in the hands of 
his sister. And he really loved Marjorie, 
too. 

He mounted, and jogged out along the 
desert trail. His head drooped. He 
coughed, grimacing wryly. Fool! 

A mile back of him, by Rance unseen, 
catne another driver, This one rode some- 
what better than he had the day earlicr, yet 
he, too, drooped and jounced awkwardly 
in the saddle. Though the black eyes of 
Toi-Yabe rarely left their dust cloud ahead, 
the man’s frame was aching with a fatigue 
only many hours in a blanket could allevi- 
ate. 

Almost halfway to the homestead cabin, 
Rance Belden looked around without es- 
pecial interest. Hoofbeats told him that 
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another rider approached. He hoped it 
was not Marjorie, out on a hunt for him. 
It was not. Through cogitation more 
than training, Toi-Yabe had figured out a 
few of the idiosyncrasies of his paint pony. 
« He managed a 

stop within 
yards of his 
quarry. And 
then he dis- 
mounted. 


“Hands up!” 
he commanded 
tersely, _level- 


ing a six-gun 
as a precau- 
tionary measure. 

Rance chuckled bitterly. “I know you, 
old chap. Saw you yesterday,” he said. 
“You’ve got the wrong man, though. I 
haven’t a dollar in my jeans.” Yet he held 
aloft his hands. Toi-Yabe relieved him of 
one revolver. 

“Now get down.” = 

Rance obeyed wearily, uttering protesta- 
tions which made absolutely no impression 
whatever upon Toi-Yabe. Without com- 
ment the latter unhitched his own belts 
and holsters, and placed them with the 
boy’s gun at a distance of thirty feet. 

“Yuh don’t tote a knife, do yuh?” 

“Why—no,.” Rance was frankly puz- 
zled., 

“A’right.” Toi-Yabe’s keen edged 
weapon silvered through the sunlight to 
stick, hilt upward, within a yard of the 
hand-guns. “Then I’m goin’ to give yuh 
just what yuh need!’ And Toi-Yabe, ig- 
noring the frantic, futile struggles of the 
tenderfoot, up-ended the latter and admin- 
istered a thorough lacing upon the indi- 
cated anatomical part. 

“T'il— kill you!” coughed Rance hysteri- 
cally, when swept by humiliation and white 
wrath he was chucked aside like a dis- 
carded glove. 

“No yuh won't, boy. Cause why? First, 
yuh can’t; I kin shoot three holes in yuh 
while yo’re going for yore gun square an’ 
open. Second yuh had it comin’. Didn’t 
yuh? Haven’t yuh been a lowdown skunk 
to the finest gal in the State of Nevada— 
yore sis?” 

Rance’s mouth gaped. Who was this 
preposterous man? He could not answer, 
for the simple reason that his whole con. 
science of a sudden got behind the righte-~ 


ousness of his punishment. He hated— 
and yet 
“Yuh did,” stated Toi-Yabe calmly. 


“Yore sister has broke her leg; an’ I know 
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all about this—’most all. What I’m aim- 
in’ to have yuh tell me right now is, where 
did yuh get that money yuh was throwin’ 
so wide aw loose? I ain’t aimin’ to mon- 
key around none. Speak up!” 

“Tl be damned if I will!” Rance 
shouted furiously, and flung himself for- 
ward, his fists beating a puny tattoo, rob- 
bed by rage of the slight effectiveness they 
might have had under other circumstances. 

Toi-Yabe did not bother to sidestep or 
retaliate. “Stop it!’ he commanded 
harshly, and with a sweep of one hand 
gathered in both the slim, flailing wrists. 
Without difficulty he quelled the futile 
struggles. 

Beyond the limits of self control, the 
boy, snarling like a trapped:coyote, bent to 
sink his teeth in the copper skin of Toi- 
Yabe’s right hand. Quick as a flash, not 
releasing the two wrists, Toi-Yabe jerked 
a four-inch blow which met the retracted 
lips and bared teeth with the heel of his 
fist. 

An odd gurgle came from Rance. He 
staggered, coughed and would have fallen 
had not the grasp sustained him. 

“No more of that,” cautioned Toi-Yabe 
coldly. “I don’t aim to torture yuh, or 
even give yuh all I think is comin’ yore 
way; but yo’re goin’ to answer that ques- 
tion. I give yuh just one minute!” 

Rance had the spirit if not the physique 
of a fighter. Without reply he suddenly 
aimed a vicious kick, one which reached its 
mark agonizingly upon Toi-Yabe’s left 
shin. 

Beyond a quick convulsion of his mus- 

cles, a constriction which nearly snapped 
Rance’s two wrists, he gave no acknowl- 
edgement of the pain. “The next time yuh 
try that yuh quit walking for quite a 
space,” he observed. “Fifteen seconds 
up.” 
A peculiar light of calculation and hate 
suddenly flared in the youth’s blue eyes. 
He shook his head once, feigning surren- 
der. “All right; you win, you damned 
bandit!” he rasped, then coughed again. 
“Come on; I’ll show you. Then see how 
much of it you get!” He moved toward 
his horse. Toi-Yabe, after a second of 
hesitation, picked up the discarded belts 
and weapons, and followed without com- 
ment. 

In the saddle Rance rode speedily, and 
never looked back. In some respects it 
was well for Toi-Yabe’s self respect that 
he did not, since the latter, most of the 
time the animals were galloping, was hold- 
ing on for dear life to the saddle horn, and 
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hoping for all he was worth that the pace 
would moderate. Dynamite seemed to take 
a certain devilish pride in keeping just three 
yards behind the rump of Rance’s animal. 
The other horse was decidedly inferior, 
though, and Dynamite had no difficulty. 
Had the urge come—as it fortunately did 
not—fifty jumps of the pinto’s superior 
speed would have left the stable roan hope- 
lessly behind. 

Between his speculations concerning this 
revelation about to be made by Rance, Toi- 
Yabe rather hectically—between bounces 
and slips—wondered why Rance had not 
asked for his own steed. Cynically Toi- 
Yabe said to himself that the lad still had 
too much of a lift from his night of dissi- 
pation. Actually Rance had thought him- 
self in the grasp of a desperate outlaw, 
one with some queer notions closely ap- 
proximating the burning castigations of 
his own conscience, yet an outlaw and a 
killer. Only in regard to Toi-Yabe’s pur- 
pose on this forenoon ride did Rance Bel- 
den go far wrong in his suppositions, at 
that. 

“There it is! Help yourself and get 
rich quick!” Rance’s voice was sneering, 
yet it held a certain triumph. 

Both had dismounted. Toi-Yabe looked 
at an irregular hole in the alkali surface 
which closely bounded the fertile valley and 
cattle range beyond. 

“Hum. There’s no gold there.” Toi- 
Yabe spoke with the finality of a seasoned 
prospector. The mine, if one could dig- 
nify it by that title, looked like nothing 
valuable to him; and for the sake of that 
girl with gray-blue eyes he had held hopes. 
More than hopes; real expectations. The 
lad had got money somehow! 

“Gold?” jeered Rance. “That’s cheap 
stuff! Look here!” And he scurried for- 
ward to his knees, burrowed for a minute 
like a dog under a fence, and then. sud- 
denly came to a moister, grayish clay to- 
tally unlike the white surface alkali. There 
was precious water here, Toi-Yabe ob- 
served subconsciously. Also there was 
something else 

Rance shuffled a handful of the sticky 
gray stuff through his fingers, threw it 
away. Another. Then suddenly he 
coughed. “H-here!’” he gasped after a 
second or two. He rubbed something 
against his sleeve, then held forth the 
small object between thumb and forefinger. 
“There’s one,” he said, and immediately 
got after more of the sticky alkaline clay. 

Toi-Yabe said nothing. He was exam- 
ining the small, smoky bit which Rance had 
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handed over. It looked like nothing valu- 
able which Toi-Yabe knew. Still, there 
was the certainty that somewhere, some- 
how this youth had secured sums of money 

totally dispro- 
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That’s the whole secret. Now may I go?” 
His lips twisted in a sneer which was as 
much self hatred as it was animosity for 
this man who had forced the confession, 
Rance thought his chance forfeited; his 
chance and that of Marjorie. He was a 
rotter, and no mistake. Almost he felt 
grateful to this bandit man for bringing 
home the point so surcly! 

The wonder of seeing uncut diamonds 
brought from the clay of a virgin soil 
startled Toi-Yabe, used as the latter was to 
finds of gold and silver, copper, and even 
gold-and-platinum together. He stared 
some time without speech. Then he de- 
manded the tale, and oddly got the entire 
truth. Rance still hungered for ven- 
geance, would have it if he died, yet his 
forming plan did not deny the actual con- 
ditions to this bandit. 

“IT can’t sell all I want to sell,” said 
Rance frankly, albeit a. gleam of hatred 
lurked. “You can see that ten men could 
sift out nearly a bushel of uncut smoky dia- 
monds a day, as long as the surface yield 
lasted—and we haven’t touched it yet. I 
have a customer—five hundred carats a 
week irrespective of flaws—with a Chicago 
phonograph company; points, you know. 
I'm trying for a contract with the Ameri- 
can Drill Company. They have been us- 
ing Brazilian stones. And then of course 
I’ve heard there is a very occasional pure 
white diamond in the lot of mine run 
smokies—and even one black diamond to 
every ten thousand or so of the others. 
Of course the whites are worth much, and 
the real blacks are worth two thousand dol- 
lars a carat if they are flawless——” 

Toi-Yabe was awed. Yet he did not 
lose his head. “Is this your land?” he 
asked gruffly. 
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Rance started. “Huh?” he demanded 
loudly, palpably sparring for time. 

“This land belongs to the ranch, doesn’t 
it?” asked Toi-Yabe cynically. “To the 
Circle-X ?” 

“Yes, damn it!” blurted Rance, losing 
his assurance all at once. This was the 
club he intended to hold over the head of 
this bandit! 

“Thought so,” said Toi-Yabe succinctly. 
“Well, I guess us two can’t do anything 
unless we want to steal a few stones—and 
for me I’m a prospector for gold, copper 
and silver. Suppose yuh go home, an’ beg 
yore sister’s pardon. I ain’t going to take 
this mess. It just ain’t my game.” 

“Oh the devil!” gritted Rance in sincere 
disgust. ‘Won't diamonds tempt you? I 
thought maybe you’d hang up on that bait, 
outlaw! Well, Til get you somewhere 
else, you devil!’ He mounted and rode, 
in ever increasing dejection, back toward 
the homestead. 

He would have marveled had he seen the 
haste with which the apparently unmoved 
Toi-Yabe sifted out an even dozen more 
of the irregular stones, cleaned them, per- 
formed four other queer rites about the 
diamond find, and then turned for the road 
to the county seat. And took the only sleep 
he had enjoyed for thirty hours, right then 
as a cat-nap in the saddle. 

In town Toi-Yabe paid three claim filing 
fees, received his documents, and then, 
nearly blind from fatigue, stabled the pinto 
and repaired to a hotel. He slept the 
clock around, bathed, shaved and started 
the unaccustomed task of replenishing his 
outfit without regard to expense. He 
dawdled over this recreation, dropping in 
occasionally at bars, watching like a hawk 
the faces of all who came and went. Per- 
haps he had distanced pursuit. He hoped 
so. 


N INDIGNATION meeting of two 

- adjourned from the alkali flat where 

Toi-Yabe Tolman had erected his 

monuments. Rance was miserable indeed. 

He had come contritely to Hendrix, the 

cattle man, and told of his supposed thiev- 
ery and wastage of money. 

Hendrix, owner of the Circle-X, put him 
tight in a hurry. He did not mince mat- 
ters. Rance was a half baked fool. “If 
it wasn’t for yore sis, who is Molly Lan- 
drigan all over again, I’d give yuh jes’ 
what yuh deserve—a damn’ good trim- 
min’ !” 

“He did!” said Rance in a subdued wail. 
He coughed. Right at that moment Rance 
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Belden would have welcomed a six-gun 
showdown with the redoubtable Toi-Yabe, 
and the death which that encounter must 
mean. 

“Eh?” snapped Hendrix. 

Rance told the story in a low, mournful 
voice. To him the entire universe was 
shattered. He had confessed two days 
previously to Marjorie, and her scorn still 
hurt him to the depths of his soul. 

“So!” commented Hendrix. “Well, he 
had a good holt on things. A mighty 
damn’ good holt. Y’see, I don’t own this 
land; I jes’ lease the grazing privileges 
from Uncle Sam. Now does it git through 
yore thick head? This hyar Tolman has 
gone down to Lamar, an’ filed on the min- 
eral rights—which allus have fust claim! 
He owns the di’mond mine now—an’ we 
can’t eve squeak!” 

“T can!” stated Rance through set teeth. 
“Not only has he done this, but he must 
have made love to my sister! She’s crazy 
about him! Told me today that if I’d been 
half the man he is I’d—but waif! He’s 
bound to come back! Tl kill him! Ill 
—oh, everything is done for me, Uncle 
Stan! I can’t even pay that damned doc- 
tor who’s taking care of Marj.” 

“You don’t have to; that’s my job. If 
—” He changed the subject, scowling. 
“Yuh can’t do any fool thing like that, 
boy. Fust place he’d beat yuh to the 
draw; and us 

“T’m not going to try an even break with 
him. I want to kill him!” cried Rance 
fiercely, digging his rowels into his sud- 
denly startled mount. “After that I’ll kill 
myself! I hate that man!” 

“As bad as that?” queried a cool, sar- 
donic voice. “Don’t try to draw; I’ve got 
yuh both covered.” And in front of the 
horsemen, Toi-Yabe Tolman stepped into 
the sunlight from his screen of chaparral. 
The loop of bridle lay beneath his chin; 
and his saddled horse followed with plod- 
ding patience. 

“Damn!” exploded Hendrix, and then 
stared in wide eyed recognition. One of 
that Esmeralda County gang whose faces 
were posted in the deputy sheriff’s office! 
Hendrix had thought up a scheme of his 
own for circumventing this wily claim 
thief, but this sudden appearance frus- 
trated it. 

“Don’t swear—and don’t yuh look so 
peevish, young fellah. I got a lot to talk 
about, mebbe. S’pose we go to yore 
cabin? I reckon you men ain’t going to 
hate me quite so much when yuh hear the 
whole of it. What say? Do we go peace- 
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able, with yuh both promising to behave ? 

There was a pause of silence. ‘Then 
Hendrix breathed once audibly, and ex- 
haled. “I ain’t figgered yuh, hombre,” he 
admitted. “I'll give yuh my word to be 
peaceable till we shake or break. How’s 
’at?’? But there was hidden excitement in 
his eyes. This man was worse than an 
ordinary claim jumper, far worse! 

“Enough! And yuh, Rance?” 

“No ifece 

With that, the boy slapped down his 
hand, tugged at a gun which would not 
fly out on time. 

“Don’t!” bade Toi-Yabe, his voice cold 
and emotionless. “I’1I——” 

He was forced. Out of himself, Rance 
Belden jerked again, drew his revol- 
ver—— 

Crack!  Toi-Yabe’s right hand-gun 
spoke. There was a simultaneous click of 
metal and an answering scream from the 
overwrought boy. The hammer of a Colt 
revolver 7 a AS inch of the tip of an 
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upright thumb were snapped off and into 
the alkali—gone! The revolver fell muz- 
zle down, stuck a moment like a knife, 
then gently fell sidewise. 

“Didn’t want to do it,” said Toi-Yabe 


quietly, “but I ain’t fooling—ever! Now 
will yuh two behave ?” 
“Yes. Ill answer for him, too,” said 


Hendrix, a tinge of admiration and fear in 
his rasping voice. 

“Right! said Toi-Yabe briefly. Wheel- 
ing about, he lifted the bridle reins from 
his neck, mounted, and rode toward the 
Belden hor.estead, leading them! And 
just there the unwilling Hendrix was 
moved to swear below his breath in won- 
der at the gunman’s cold nerve. 


UH see, Miss Belden,” said Toi- 

\ Yabe stammeringly, not even looking 
at the puzzled Hendrix or the pale, 
done-up brother of the invalid girl who 
lay now with weights attached to her foot, 
“T filed three claims. Yore brother and 
Hendrix don’t cotton to me, but they won’t 
be bothered—much. This is all I’m goin’ 
to say. I knew right off that prob’ly that 
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land where the diamonds are, was filable. 
It was. Hendrix on’y had leased the graz- 
ing. Well, I took out three claims. One’s 
in yore name, one’s in Hendrix’s—him hav- 
ing a sort of right, mebbe—an’ one’s in the 
name of Smith, which I’m usin’ for the 
time bein’.” 

“Hi, hold on!” he said brusquely, as 
Hendrix started to speak in remonstrance. 
“Don’t think I’m butting in, because I ain’t 
going to—if Rance here shows some 
sense. Yuh see, I had another paper 
drawn up. Here ’tis.” He drew out a 
stiff Manila envelope from the breast of 
his flannel shirt, thumbed, and slid out one 
- of the official appearing papers therein, 
tossing it to the coverlet. Marjorie was 
watching with wide eyes of gray-blue; 
eyes that questioned, and yet trusted. Toi- 
Yabe avoided them. 

“That there paper,” he continued in a 
grim monotone, “is a signing off of my in- 
terest, my claim, in favor of Rance here, 
I don’t owe him nothing at all; but I got 
reasons. Nemmind them. That ihere is 
yours—it’s all done up legal—Rance, if 
yuh make me an’ yore sis one hell-for- 
leather promise!” 

The boy was startled. He stared, first 
at the paper and then at the man he hated. 
He could not speak. 

“Yuh will say after me, ‘I solemnly 

promise as a gent—a gentleman—not to 
take a drink for one full year from today.’ 
Yuh see,” explained Toi-Yabe, “if yuh 
don’t drink yuh’ll have better sense than 
throw away money on that crooked wheel 
at the Squeejaw. And likewise, yuh’ll get 
well and make some real money for Missy 
Belden and yoreself.” 
i Hendrix stared. Slowly he turned to 
the speechless boy. “Let’s hear from yuh, 
Rance!” he rasped. And his eyes were 
shining, though they held a threat. 

Rance was gazing, as if hypnotized, at 
the man he had wanted to kill. Suddenly 
he snatched up the paper from the table, 
read it feverishly. “What? You aren’t 
taking—anything ?” 
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“I’ve had my share out of this. Just 
that there paint pony’ll make us all square.” 

“Well—I—I—yes! I—what was that? 
I solemnly promise on my honor as a 
gentleman, not to take another drink for 
ten years! And 1 mean it! IL 2 

“Then thassall, I reckon, folks,” said 
Toi-Yabe, the stern lines of his mouth re- 
laxing in a grim smile. “Will yuh shake 
with me, younker ?” 

“Y-yes. Yes!” Rance, his face now 
flushed, leaped to slap his wounded hand 
into the broad, steady clasp. 

“An’ you, Hendrix? Mebbe I didn’t do 
this yore way, but a 

Hendrix said nothing. His hand came 
out. The grip he tendered forced Toi- 
Yabe suddenly to utilize an -equalizing 
strength. 

Toi-Yabe was backing toward the door, 
looking everywhere save toward < 2 bed 
where Marjorie lay. 

“Mr. Smith!” came her imperative com- 
mand. “Come here! Where were you 
going? Do you think I'll let you go this 
way? You are going to stay with us, and 
take half of my share and half of my 
brother’s. We admire you for what you 
did, but I think that just what Rance has 
promised is worth more than all the smoky 
diamonds in Nevada!” 

A spasm of regret twitched his counte- 
nance. He did not even notice the fact 
that suddenly Hendrix seized the arm of: 
Rance, and Ied him to the door. 

“Miss Belden,” said Toi-Yabe, clasping 
her hand briefly, “I can’t. Pm a wanted 
man, I’ve been a bandit for three years. 
Hendrix’ll tell yuh. Him an’ me met once 
pefore—professional-like. Good-by!” And 
he faced about and was gone, his face 
stony. 

At the doorway two men split apart and 
turned to stare at him through a long si- 
lence. Toi-Yabe did not seem to see them. 

“Well T'll be damned!” swore Hendrix. 
“There went a bandit—but just the same 
he’s what I call a man!’ 


Next time— 
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HIGH JUSTICE 


By RICHARD HOWELLS WATKINS 
Author of “By Three O’clock,” etc. 


WHEN RANCE’S MOTOR STALLED HE HAD TO THINK QUICK TO LAND SOMEWHERE 
ELSE THAN IN GLORY. BUT, CONSIDERING POLICE COMMISSIONER TIMMINS OF 
RALTONE, A SAFE LANDING PROVED TO BE ONLY A CASE OF OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
INTO THE FIRE—UNTIL TIMMINS ORDERED RANCE TO DO A FEW STUNTS IN THE AIR 


ANCE Conover was traveling 
somewhere at eighty miles an 
hour. But he did not know 
where. Consequently he leaned 
over the side of the fuselage 

of his two seated biplane and scowled dis- 
approvingly at an aggregation of doll’s size 
houses some five thousand feet below. 

The buildings were compressed at one 
point to a focus of density through which a 
number of neatly ruled criss-cross roads 
cut sharply. Around this central, thickly 
built nucleus the houses were further 
apart, and each took unto itself a surround- 
ing patch of green. Here the transverse 
lines of brown and gray were less frequent, 
and a little beyond they lost their prim 
straightness and meandered at will over the 
countryside. And the whole of it, houses 
and even three church steeples and a few 
brick factory chimneys, was as flat to Con- 
over’s high flying eye as if it had been 
done in oils on a smooth canvas. 

“You call yourself a city!” Rance shout- 
ed derisively at the flattened place below. 
“Yes, I bet you think you’re a great little 
town, but up here you look like a runt-size 
accident. If you think you’re big enough 
to deserve a name why in Hades don’t you 
show a sign that a man can read?” 

The real reason for Rance’s displeasure 
was two miles, or ninety seconds, behind 
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him. It was a dense, white cloud mass 
that had wandered in from the ocean. 

Through this he had floundered, blindly, 
and fighting that most treacherous trick of 
fog, a lapse of the sense of equilibrium. It 
was too thick below and the country was 
too rough to risk flying along just above 
the earth, so Rance perforce had climbed. 
That fogbank didn’t look high, nor par- 
ticularly extensive, but it was. Twice he 
had pulled the ship out of sideslips, while 
in it, that might well have terminated in 
ugly tailspins; and once the quickening 
pulse of the motor had told him the plane 
had nosed into a dive despite his steady 
grasp of the control stick. 

And then, angry, bewildered, and with 
just a touch of that icy chill in his inner 
being that comes only when one of the 
senses goes wrong, he had roared out of 
the ghostly pall into clean air again. 

Immediate peril over, Rance discovered 
that he still had something to worry about. 
The sun, a:ale lemon colored sphere, was 
slowly extitguishing itself in a dirty gray 
bank of mist in the west. More fogs 
seemed likely, and Rance’s home hangar at 
Mineola was slowly taking on a more and 
more enticing appearance in his mind’s eye, 
as unattainable things are apt to do. To fly 
on was foolish unless he could win back the 
knowledge of his location that the fog-bank 
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had stolen from him. And yet, he must 
fly on, for Rance had slaved and saved to 
start his own flying school, and had at last 
acquired two pupils, who were to take their 
first lessons at Mineola tomorrow after- 
noon, 

Rance grimly focused his vision on the 
railroad station far below. It was an ir- 
regular shaped building with dingy slate 
roof set beside the cinder-black ribbon of 
the right of way. 

“That’s the best chance. Here goes!” 
he remarked, and put the plane in a tight 
spiral. Circling slowly on one wing the 
ship lost altitude with a speed that made 
the country below seem fairly alive as it 
expanded beneath him. 

His keen eyes reconnoitered the terrain 
about the railroad station. There were 
telegraph poles, of course, lining the track; 
there was a water tower inconveniently 
placed (for him); and on the track oppo- 
site the station there was a broad field or 
common, spotted thickly with tents, yel- 
low-white, mushroom-like growths of va- 
ried sizes and shapes. 

The ground was now only a few hun- 
dred feet below. Rance’s right hand on 
the stick moved sideways, and the plane 
reluctantly ceased spiraling. He headed 
away from the station, and then banked 
around above the railroad track. Fol- 
lowing the lines of steel he glided down- 
ward, feeding the motor just enough gaso- 
line to maintain flying speed. After a 
single glance ahead and below he glued 
his eyes on the distant sign on the side of 
the station. The tarnished gilt letters 
grew larger with confusing speed as the 
plane swept toward them, skimming along 
ten feet above the track. 

“Raltone,” he read triumphantly as he 
shot past, and briskly pulled back on the 
stick to soar and leave Raltone far below. 
But a moment after he had opened the 
throttle there came to him a sudden sput- 
ter from the engine, and the plane fluttered 
uncertainly in the air. 

Rance did the only thing he could, and 
did it fast. He right-ruddered into the 
wind toward an opening between tents on 
the big field beside the track. The wheels 
of the plane seemed fairly to scrape over 
the telegraph wires. Once past that haz- 
ard Rance pushed the stick forward, and 
the teetering piane gained new impetus in 
a downward glide. But the motor would 
not pick up. An instant later the pilot set 
his wheels and tailskid neatly on the grass 
between the two lines of tents. 

He climbed out of his cockpit. “Well,” 
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he muttered, removing a helmet that sud- 
denly seemed too hot for his head, “TI al- 
ways knew I was a rip-snorting good pi- 
lot, but now I’ve got to admit I’m a lucky 
one, too. For a moment there I saw five 
thousand dollars’ worth of ship all curled 
up around a telegraph pole. Gosh! But 
what in Tophet and points south made 
that motor conk ?” 

Out from among the tents at a fast run 
came a big, square shouldered man with a 
fine head of silvery gray hair. He stopped 
running abruptly when he saw that both 
Rance Conover and his plane were intact. 

“Whew!” he gasped, lifting a hand to 
his damp forehead. “Thought you’d been 
wrecked. Need help?” 

“No, thanks,” Rance answered with a 
grin, “if I can fix this motor the field is 
fine for a take-off beyond the tents.” 

“All right,” said the big man. “I’m 
busy myself, right now, but if you need 
anything, yell for Fire Commissioner 
Hills, IH be around the field some- 
where.” 

Rance acknowledged the kindness of 
Raltone’s fire chief, and when the other 
had departed climbed onto the motor and 
took up the matter of ignition. 

“Hey, you!” 

Rance turned and looked down. Be- 
low him on the greensward stood a tall, 
thin man with a nutcracker jaw and small 
black eyes. 

“Hello,” Rance muttered abstractedly, 
his mind still focused on the recalcitrant 
motor. 

“?*Tain’t goin’ to do you a mite of good 
to fool with that airplane, young fellow,” 
tasped the lean man in sudden wrath. 
“You’re through with airplanin’, Ground’s 
goin’ to be the place fer you fer quite a 
spell.” 

Rance turned again. The speaker had 
been joined by a score of townspeople, and 
more were coming from every direction. 
The gathering of the crowd had wrought a 
change in the attitude of the man on the 
ground; he stood now with hands stuffed 
into his trousers’ pockets, his chest slight- 
ly elevated, and he swayed rhymthmically 
and majestically from toes to heels. 

“What’s that?” asked Rance. The pe- 
culiar complacency of this gentleman be- 
neath him caused him to dismiss the motor 
trouble entirely from his mind. 

“You are under arrest. Your flyin’ ma- 
chine is taken under custody. Don’t say 
nothin’ that'll incriminate you unless you 
want to.” 

Rance dropped to the ground, a wrinkle 
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of perplexity creasing his usually cheerful 
brow. ‘Who are you?” he asked with un- 
diplomatic directness. ‘“What’s all this 
you’re babbling about ?” 

“Babblin’!” The small black eyes of 
the lean one shot angry fire. His right 
hand snapped up to the lapel of his coat 
and revealed, pinnéd to the lining, a_five- 
pointed badge. “You’re up against John- 
son P. Timmins, Commissioner of Police 
of the city of Raltone, and he’s babblin’ 
about arrestin’ you for violation of the 
ord’nance relatin’ to airplanes descendin’ 


lower’n two thousand feet over our city 
limits without permission. And he’s also 
babblin’, young fellow, about how nigh 
you come to runnin’ square into me and 
other citizens standin’ on the station plat- 
form.” 

The commissioner concluded with an an- 
gry snap of his jaws and a side glance at 
the interested citizenry about him. 

Rance Conover had just emerged from 
a nerve-racking game of hide-and-seek in 
a smothering fog only to run into a forced 
landing where a slow move might mean 
death. And now this! He laughed, and 
there was disdain and a little asperity in 
his voice when he spoke: 

“Piffle! My ship was under absolute 
control and yards away from the plat~- 
form. As for your two-thousand foot 
ordinance, I was five thousand over your 
town and would have stayed that high if 
you'd had a name or your official city num- 
ber in sight. Do you think I came down 
here because I wanted to?” 

There was a rumble of words among the 
people about the plane, half sympathetic, 
half angry. Commissioner Timmins’ eyes 
snapped angrily again, and his teeth clicked 
indignantly together. 

“TIenorance of the law is no excuse, 
young fellow,” he declaimed, and there 
was no one in the crowd too far away to 
miss a word. He tapped Rance on the 
shoulder, “And I'll thank ye not to cast 
no remarks like that on our city.” He 
paused to shake his head with civic wrath, 
and at the same time his black eyes dis- 
covered a further count against the pilot. 
“An’ the impudence of landin’ right in 
amongst the tents of our carnival for the 
benefit of our fire department. If’t been 
tomorrow you'd ’a’ killed dozens of people. 
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Come along, you; I got a cell all dusted 
out fer you.’ 

Rance looked about. The plane was 
walled in by people now, and already cu- 
rious hands were feeling the fabric of the 
wings and trying the tension of the flying 
wires. <A boy had climbed up to peer into 
the cockpit. There was no leniency in 
the narrow eyes of Timmins, and Rance 
felt not the faintest desire to ask favors, 
though delay today meant long, hard fly- 
ing tomorrow morning if he were to reach 
Mineola in time. 

“Til come,” he said quietly, although a 
sense of poignant injustice unsteadied his 
voice. “But I demand protection for my 
plane and a speedy trial.” 

“You'll git what the law gives you and 
nothin’ else,” growled Timmins. He sur- 
veyed somewhat uncertainly the curious 
crowd surging about the machine, and then 
called to a blue-coated policeman whose 
pearl-gray helmet shone above the heads of 
a fringe of the throng. 

“You, Stormley, disperse this crowd and 
keep ’em away from this machine. This 
feller’d like to get a judgment against the 
city for damages, I reckon.” 

Exhorting the people to stand aside, he 
gripped Rance by the sleeve and started 
forward. For just a moment, at the first 
rough jerk on his arm, Rance ‘drew a deep 
breath and his hands gripped spasmodically 
into hard, efficient looking fists. Then he 
followed, almost lamb-like, with his head 
on his chest, but the thoughts that whirred 
through his brain had nothing of resigna- 
tion in them. 

“Keep your temper, man,” he command- 
ed himself. “A good right to the jaw 
won’t cure this. And there’s something 
back of it. Not even a country cop like 
this would try so rough a deal if there 
wasn’t. Stand pat and squash him later.” 

Through the crowd, like a mastiff among 
terriers, loomed the figure of Fire Com- 
missioner Hills. He pushed through and 
halted in front of Timmins. 

“What’s all this?” he asked. 

“Step aside, Stanley Hills,” snarled the 
police commissioner. “This man has vio- 
lated our low flyin’ ordinance and I’m tak- 
in’ him in.” 

“What!” thundered Hills indignantly. 
“He wasn’t endangering anyone above the 
railroad tracks and he had to land. His 
motor quit. I saw it!” 

“You kin give your testimony in court,” 
retorted Timmins. “But you can’t give 
me orders. Step aside!” 
“There is an ordinance against low fly- 
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ing,” said Hills, speaking to Rance as if 
he had not heard Timmins’ angry com- 
mand. “But it’s an outrage to enforce it 
in this case. I’m on your side and I'll be 
a witness for you tomorrow morning when 
the case comes up. I presume they'll re- 
lease you today after booking you at the 
station.” 

“Step aside or by James I'll arrest you, 
too!” Timmins shouted. ; 

“You can reach me through fire head- 
quarters if you should need bail,” said 
Hills, and turned away. 

Timmins led Rance across the tracks and 
ap the street leading away from the station. 
Behind trailed a rapidly lengthening tail. 
Right at their heels were a number of per- 
manently unemployed gentlemen; were 
boys, frankly enjoying themselves, a few 
paces to the rear; and more solid citizens, 
whose business presumably took them up 
the street at that instant, closed the pro- 
cession. 

Timmins suddenly became amiable. He 
strode along with chest still somewhat ele- 
vated, but publicity had not made him so 
undemocratic that he would not converse 
with his prisoner. 

“You're in a bad fix, young feller,” he 
said, with almost a chuckle. “I don’t 
know but what I feel sort of sorry fer you. 
Yes, I'll do what I can to help ye. Speedy 
trial, eh? I tell ye; ’stead of takin’ you 
downstairs to the jail, we'll go in right 
now to Judge Ruther’s chambers upstairs. 
Mightn’t be too late to try ye today.” 

Timmins shot a sudden, piercing glance 
at his prisoner and the prisoner read there- 
in no benevolence whatsoever. 

“A quick trial is what I want,” Rance 
replied and stared straight ahead. 

They had come now to a small, elm- 
shaded square, 
and on one side 
of it stood a 
white, many- 
columned build- 
ing with rank 
upon rank of 
broad stairs 
across its front. 
In a large city 
such a building 
might be the 
city hall, the county court house, the pri- 
son, the municipal building, or police head- 
quarters. In Raltone, as Rance instantly 
deduced, it was all of these, and more. 

At one side of the many-stepped por- 
tico, before a door surmounted by two 
green lamps, stood a thick-set, sombre in- 
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dividual in civilian attire topped by a black 
velour hat. He stared fixedly, yet with- 
out movement, at the approach of Rance 
and Commissioner Timmins, and their dis- 
orderly entourage. Him Timmins hailed 
at a distance of forty feet. 

“Brack! Take charge of this prisoner 
while I see Judge Ruther.” 

Brack, still staring, moved forward and 
took a place by Rance Conover’s side, as 
the three padded up the broad, low stairs. 
Timmins released Rance’s sleeve and 
bounded ahead, his lean legs taking the 
steps two at a time in their eagerness. 
The heavy-set man did not lay hold of 
Rance; it was apparent that to him Rance’s 
escape was unthinkable. 

Not until they were well within the mar- 
ble interior did Brack speak, 

“Flying man?” he asked, his eye upon 
Rance’s leather helmet and jacket. Rance 
nodded. 

“What'd he get you for?” the detective 
inquired, jerking his head in the direction 
in which Timmins had disappeared. 

“Flying below two thousand feet,” 
Rance answered curtly. 

Inexplicably, the dull, sad features of 
Brack cracked, and a smile took possession 
of his face. Then he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“He did, eh?” he chuckled. “He’s a 
good one, he is! If he don’t git one one 
way, he gits one another. Haw! Haw!” 

Rance was instantly alert. He nodded 
and asked confidentially, “What’s it all 
about, anyhow ?” 

The mirthful crinkles upon Brack’s face 
froze into instant immobility; then, slowly, 
the countenance of the detective changed 
back into its original hard, heavy lines. 

“What’s it to you, heh?” he barked. 
“Close yer trap!” 

He led Rance into a small deserted court 
room, locked the door behind them, and 
motioned to a bench. He sat down and 
looked at Rance as if he had never seen 
him before. Rance ignored him entirely, 
and finally Brack spoke. 

“Here’s a tip for you, bo,” he said, 
speaking out of the corner of his mouth 
nearest to Rance. “If you want to git 
along easy in this town, you do just what 
the chief says. He’s a slick baby, lemme 
tell you, and nobody never came to no good 
going against him.” 

Rance continued his silence, and again 
this treatment spurred Brack to conver- 
sation. 

“He’s gonna be mayor, sure, and all the 
wise ones are playing it that way and giv- 
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ing Hills the laugh. I ain’t sayin’ that 
guy hasn’t nade a good fire commissioner 
someways, bat alt the guys m the know 
are lined ep for Timmins, and all this re- 
form talk wilt get Hills is second place.” 
Brack tuminated. “Looked like Timmins 
had fallen down on this aviator business, 
and yet § could tell you now just How he’s 
got t framed to fix # fine, and 

The detective ceased speaking abruptly 
and stood up. A door had opened at the 
other end of the courtroom, near the 
judge’s bench, and out of it had come a lit- 
tle old man with sonvewhat troubled eyes, 
who wore a .magistrate’s black robe about 
his thin shoulders. A court attendant held 
the door wide, and behind the judge Con 
missioner Timmins. hastened out. 

The police head hurried toward Bracls 
and his prisoner. 

“The judge’ll try you now, if you want,” 
he said to Rance, and his votee was eager. 
“Oper that door, Brack; this. ain’t no star 
chamber proceedings.” 

It was upon the tip of Rance Conover’s 
tongue to ask for an adjournment to talk 
over matters with Timmins’ enemy, Hills, 
but his angry blood demanded action, even 
though it might somehow fall m with Tina 
mins’ desires. He nodded. 

The proceedings were brief to the point 
of the perfenctory. Commissioner Tim- 
mins testified that Ranee’s machine had 
endangered the ves of Raltontans upon 
the station platform; that the pilot had de- 
liberately descended within a few feet of 
the ground “near fle heart of the city” 
for the alleged purpose of fookimg at the 
station sign, and that he had willfully 
landed among the tents erected for the fire 
department carnival. Several citizens who 
had been on the platform to see the 
train come in corroborated him. 

Judge Ruther listened intently to al} 
thts, and also to Rance’s explanation. Oc- 
easionally his weary old eyes were drawn, 
apparently wmwillingly, to the mtent face 
of Commissioner Timmins. 

“You are guilty, you know,” the little 
old man assured Rance, peering down at 
him fron: behind the high bench. “You 
did fly low purposely; that cannot be con- 
troverted. Yes, F am afraid I must find 
you guilty. Foo bad; too bad.” He fid- 
getted nervorsly with his fountam pen, and 
his eyes under their fluffy, white eyebrows 
flitted once more toward Timmins, who 
stood beside the counsel table ready to in- 
terrupt. 

“Your Honor, in the absence of the dis- 
trict attorney may I say a word?” he re- 
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quested, and, taking assent for granted, 
hurried on, 

“} desire to mmpfess upon the court, if 
I can be permitted to do so,” he said, “the 
gravity of this defendant’s offense. Reck- 
lessly flyin’ down to within a few feet of 
our very streets, this feller shot along not 
carnY a mite that at any minute he might 
of wiped out ard killed scores of our citi- 
zens. He oughta be fined, your Honor, 
and he oughta be fined good and heavy, 
for the sake of our Hves, our property, and 
our children.” 

The vehemence of this address raised an 
approving murmur from the bench, and 
Judge Ruther looked anxiously toward the 
spectators before he spoke. ; 

“Yes, Commissioner Timmins, I’m afratd 
that you are right. I must fime this young 
nam one hundred dollars, or impose a 
sentence of seven days in the city prison 
in the event that he is unable or unwilling 
to pay. Is that all that is before the 
court ?” 

With a single hesitant, even apologette, 
glance at Rance Conover the judge de-| 
scended from the bench and _ hastened: 
toward his chamber. Not until the door: 
had closed behind him did Rance realtze 
exactly what had happened. 

One hundred dollars! And Rance had 
in his pocket less than fifteen, and in the 
world less than fifty. A vision of what 
seven days m jail would mean to him 
flashed through his bewildered brain. His’ 
recently organized flying schoo! would seat- 
ter into nothingness within a week; his’ 
two planes and other equipment would be’ 
seized by his already timid backers; #! 
meant the ruin of his hopes and work of! 
more thar? a year. 

At that moment the angular person of: 
Commissioner Fimmins obtruded  itseff 
wpon Rance, and he ceased to think of 
anything but a desire to drive his. frst into 
the smugly satisfied countenance of his 
enemy. 

“You got the hundred?” Timmins asked. 
“No? Fhought ye wouldn’t have; gipsy, 
fliers don’t usually carry much cash. Well, 
boy, you come downstairs with me and 
mebbe we can find some way out that 
wort be so hard on ye as seven days m 
jail.” 

Again, in voice and expression there was 
that hint of something behind this extra- 
ordinary vigilanee of his. Rance followe:! 
silently and found himself in one of a 
block of half a dozen bare, narrow cells in 
the basement of the building of many uses. 

Timmins dismissed the jailer with a 
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flick of his hand and followed Rance in. 
He sat on the edge of the hard cot. 
“Now here’s how it is,” the commis- 


sioner said, lowering his voice to a hoarse 
whisper and pushing his narrow face close 
to Rance’s. 


“T can help you and you can 
help me. I’m the 
leader of a 
movement of the 
prominent taxp 
—ciizens that 
organized this 
fire department 
carnival, so’s to 
take some of the 
burden of payin’ 
fer the new ap- 
paratus off the shoulders of the taxpayers. 
Well, as chairman I was slated to arrange 
fer one of these now stunt fliers to come 
and cut didoes in the air above the tents 
tomorrer mornin’ to draw a crowd.” 

He halted, chewed vigorously on what 
may have been the bitter cud of retrospec- 
tion, and then stared indignantly at Rance. 

“You fellers who fly want a lot of mon- 
ey for doin’ mighty little. Well, after 
some words, I come to a price with that 
swindler, a price that I was payin’ out of 
my own pocket, as a citizen interested in 
Raltone’s welfare. Then not two hours 
ago I git a telegram from him sayin’ in 
insultin’ language he’s got another job and 
I could— Anyhow, he busted the bar- 
gain and ain’t comin’. And they’re lookin’ 
to me fer another. And the success of the 
carnival depends on it.” 

Timmins eyed Rance sharply, but the 
young pilot looked straight ahead through 
the bars of the grille. 

“Now, I have some inflooence in this 
city, and I thought mebbe if I prevailed 
upon the judge to suspend that sentence, 
or remit the fine, ye wouldn’t mind just 
flyin’ wild a bit over the town before you 
flew away tomorrer mornin’ ?” 

So that was it! This shifty-eyed aspi- 
rant for the mayor’s office saw a way of 
saving his face and his purse at the same 
time, and Rance was to be the victim. He 
opened his mouth, but the thought of his 
two pupils impatiently awaiting him on the 
morrow on a deserted field made him shut 
it again. Squaring things with this tricks- 
ter was one thing, but wrecking his beloved 
school to do it was another. 

He turned cold eyes upon the eager po- 
lice commissioner. 

“Of course you'll pay me what you 
agreed to give this other pilot?” 

“Pay you?” spluttered Timmins. He 
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jumped to his feet and made as if to leave 
the cell. “Ain’t I payin’ you enough, get- 
tin’ you out of jail tomorrer mornin’ in- 
stead of lettin’ you stew for a week?” 

“Very good,” said Rance in a cold mono- 
tone. “I'll agree to stunt, though my mo- 
tor’s cranky and the ship isn’t built for 
rough stuff. But though I'll keep my word, 
look out for me. You and I aren’t friends, 
and I have a habit of paying all debts and 
collecting all debts.” 

Timmins laughed derisively. “You ain’t 
in no position to square things, fellow,” he 
chuckled. “And you won’t be until you 
leave this town, for you'll be put in my 
custody by the judge himself, That'll 
make it legal.” - 

“H’m.” Rance stared thoughtfully at 
the complacent commissioner. “And if I 
crack up my ship or kill myself, what hap- 
pens?” 

“Nothin’, so fur’s I’m concerned,” Tim- 
mins answered. “ ’Tain’t my responsibility 
if you bust up your airplane trying to work 
out your fine. Why, are ye afraid to fly?” 

“No-o,” said Rance, but the hesitant 
note in his voice was quite obvious to the 
acute ears of Raltone’s commissioner of 
police. “But you see that ship isn’t built 
for stunt work.” 

“They’s risks in every trade, my boy.” 
Timmins gave a bark of laughter as a new 
thought struck him. “’Course, if you 
should do some spectacular drop, why 
*twouldn’t hurt the attendance at the car- 
nival any.” 

“No; that’s consoling,” Rance replied. 
His mouth was set. 

“See ye in the mornin’, then. Sleep 
easy, and remember the law’s on my side 
and the jail’s on yours if you try any 
tricks.” 

Timmins bawled for the turnkey, per- 
sonally saw to the locking of Rance’s door, 
and hurried away. Rance did not hear 
him go. The pilot sat on the cot, and in 
his head an idea was growing more and 
more tangible. Rance was entering poli- 
tics. 


HAT night seemingly did nothing to 

improve the young aviator’s nerves 

or rest his body, but this, strangely, 
did not depress him. He sat on the edge 
of his dirty bed in the grayish, morning 
light that filtered through a grimy, little 
window and practiced making his hands 
quiver. 

Timmins was on hand shortly after 
Rance, pleading that he was a privileged 
prisoner of the commissioner, had finished 
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his third cup of coffee at breakfast. 

“What’s the matter with ye?” demanded 
Timmins, as he entered the cell and sur- 
veyed the hunched over, shivering figure 
of the pilot. 

“N-n-nothing,” chattered Rance. “I 
couldn’t sleep, somehow, and then I got to 
thinking about stunting with that ricketty 
old plane and that asthmatic motor of 
mine. Oh Lord!” He buried his head in 
his hands, 

“See here; ‘you, you buck up!” Timmins 
commanrided, and there was «pprehension as 
well as anger in his voice. “You can’t let 
me down this way, you durn coward. 
You'll fly or you'll spend the worst week 
in jail any prisoner ever had in this town.” 

“Oh, Pll £-f-fly, all right, but I can’t 
help my nerves, can I?” Rance sobbed. 

Further conversation was interrupted by 
the heavy footfalls of Detective Brack. 

“Take him down to the field and let him 
tinker with the motor,” Timmins com- 
manded. “I'll be there to start him later. 
Got to see about somethin’.” He hurried 
away on one of his secret errands. 

To Rance’s delight, Brack was com- 
municative, though as gloomy as ever. 

“Commissioner seems to be quite a per- 
son,” Rance remarked, without too much 
interest in his voice. 

“He’s got this city in his pocket, lemme 
tell you,” Brack asserted. “And don’t 
you try no hokum on him, boy; he told me 
you was making threats.” 

“You mean when you say he’s got the 
city in his pocket that he has no enemies at 
all?” Rance inquired casually. 

“Enemies!” said Brack, and barked with 
amusement. “Hell, yes, he has enemies. 
Was there ever a live boy like him that 
didn’t make enemies. Why Hills and his 
progressive gang would pour turpentine on 
him and set him alight, if they had a 
chance.” He laughed again. “You seen 
how Judge Ruther acted yesterday. Not 
friendly, but he done just about what Tim- 
mins wanted him to. Well, Ruther’s like 
all the others ; he’d bite if he dared, but he 
ain’t got the nerve.” 

“Man, your conversation is simply de- 
lightful!”’ Rance exclaimed. Brack jerked 
his head about and almost lost step. 

“Huh?” he grunted sourly, and pulled 
at Rance’s sleeve. “Come on, you; you’re 
keeping the crowd waiting.” 

At the field only a little knot of officials, 
dignitaries of the city, and reporters were 
grouped about the plane. Ropes kept the 
populace at a distance. It was a big day 


for Raltone, and already the size of the 
2€ 
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crowd had the town’s newspaper men grop- 
ing for large adjectives. 

Rance climbed on top of the motor and 
located _ the 
grounded wife 
that had killed 
the engine on 


the previous 
day. Then he de- 
voted himself 


ostensibly to 
juggling with 
the carburetor, 
while covertly 
: he surveyed the 
city fathers on the ground. 

Fire Commissioner Hills came through 
the crowd, his face ruddy with anger. 

“Hear they kept you in jail all night, 
boy,” he said to Rance. “Why in blazes 
didn’t you let me know; I would have got- 
ten you out if I had to use habeas cor- 
pus and the whole fire department as well.” 

Rance shook his head. “I wanted to 
stay in jail,” he answered. ‘Tell me this: 
are the newspapers all on Timmins’ side?” 

Hills shook his head. ‘They’re about 
neutral, although inclined to back the man 
who looks like the winner—to them. 
That’s Timmins, for he has a well-oiled 
machine behind him.” 

“Thanks,” said Rance, ignoring the 
question in Hills’ eye. He looked down at 
a new arrival. Judge Ruther in a silk hat 
that rather eclipsed his head was hover- 
ing in the background and looked away 
quickly when he realized he was under 
Rance’s reproachful scrutiny. 

Timmins delayed his coming until the 
whole crowd realized that it was for their 
active and resourceful police commissioner 
that they waited. All eyes were on him 
as he brushed importantly past the big fig- 
ure of the fire commissioner. 

“All right; start things at once, Con- 
over,” he commanded, and bellowed fur- 
ther orders to policemen who were keep- 
ing clear a section of the field for the take- 
off of the plane. 

Rance Conover climbed slowly to the 
ground and confronted the police commis- 
sioner. His mouth jerked nervously, and 
the hand with which he touched Timmins’ 
sleeve trembled quite as perceptibly as it 
had in the cell. 

“I—JI guess I can try it. But I c-c-cer- 
tainly feel shaky,” Rance quavered, his 
voice so low that none but Timmins could 
hear. 

“Aw, brace up!” snarled Timmins. 
“You put on a good show if you know: 
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what’s good for you. If you fly away 
w.thout stunting, Pll get you as an es- 
caped prisoner no matter where you go.” 

“Oh, I won’t try to escape,” Rance pro- 
tested. An interested group of the elect 
rew near. “But what I wanted to know 
in: I can’t be released from your custody 
until after this flight?” 

“You can’t, and don’t you forgit it,” 
‘Timmins assured him grimly. “Every- 
thing’s legal, as Judge Ruther has assured 
me, but you’re just as much my prisoner 
«ow as if you were in jail. After you’ve 
‘one your stunts—and landed here again 

vou can consider yourself free.” 

=! right,” Rance replied meekly. He 
urn ned over the propeller, snapped on the 
‘tion switch, and cranked the propeller 
vzain, The motor coughed into action, 
tie beckoned with some authority to Tim- 
mins. “Get in the front seat, Commission- 
cr. and be careful about that safety belt, 
for it’s a bit rotted.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Tim- 
mins fiercely. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
you think I’m going up in that thing with 
your? 

Rance stared at him, and his mouth 
inoved uncertainly before he spoke. “Of 
course,” he said. “Do you think I’m fool 
cuough to leave this field without you when 
lm in your custody? Why it would be 
:cgal for any cop in the United States to 
shoot at me. If I had a forced landing 
z«nywhere but right inside this field, you 
could jail me again for trying to escape.” 

Rance spun around to the big fire com- 
missioner, and for a split second his right 
evelid drooped. “Isn’t that so?” he ap- 
pealed. 

“Certainly it’s so,” roared Hills. He 
dcalt Judge Ruther a slap on the back that 
«imost knocked the little man from under 
lis high hat. “Isn’t it so, Ruther?” He 
saised his hand for another whack. 

“Oh, indubitably,” said Ruther hastily, 
and in his faded blue eyes there was a lit- 
:'e spark of malice as he gazed at the dis- 
concerted Timmins. “Yes, the prisoner 
is right.” 

“Besides,” an acutely interested reporter 
interjected softly, “it makes a whale of a 
good story to have Mr, Timmins doing 
dizzy aerobatics.” 

“I—I don’t th-think rl crash,” Rance 
murmured hesitantly in Timmins’ agitated 
ear. 

The police commissioner’s lower jaw 
worked as if he were masticating his ene- 
mies. 


“Well,” he said finally, and there was 
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irrevocable decision in his voice, “I ain’t 
gonna do it.” 

Rance sighed despondently. “I suppose 
I'll have to go back to jail, then.” 

“Why, Timmins, you’ve got to fly,” 
Hills shouted indignantly. “Are you try- 
ing to wreck this carnival you’ve pretended 
to be so eager to help? That’s no way 
for a man who wants high honors from 
the citizens of Raltone to act.” 

“T ain’t gonna do it,” Timmins repeated 
obdurately, and planted his feet wide apart 
and most firmly upon the fair greensward 
of his native town, He cast a glance of 
terror upon Rance’s rather shabby plane 
and upon the still trembling, sagging fig- 
ure of Rance himself. 

“That’s a better story yet,” 
the reporter. 

“Let Brack do it,” suggested Timmins. 
The detective answered with so black a 
look that he quickly added, “Let -nybody 
do it. Vl! deputize him now.” 

Rance moved a swift step toward Com- 
missioner Hills. 

“Look here,” he said in a low voice. 
“Half the electorate of Ralstone is watch- 
ing and the other half will know within an 
hour what has happened here. If you 
have the nerve to fly with me now it will 
make you mayor of Raltone.” 

Hills looked squarely at the pilot. 
“Right!” he said. “I never won anything 
worth while yet without taking a risk for 
ite 

Rance turned to the others and above the 
cacophony of the motor shouted at Judge 
Ruther, “T consent to the deputization of 
Mr. Hills.” 

Before Timmins quite realized wha’ 
was happening the plane, with Hills in the 
front seat, was taxiing down the field. 

At the far end Rance turned into the 
wind and gave the old plane the gun. Like 
a confident veteran she took the air with- 
out a bounce, and then Rance set her to the 
task of regaining the five thousand feet of 
altitude that he had thrown away the day 
before to learn the name of Raltone. 


| eee COMMISSIONER HILLS 


murmured 


earned the mayoralty on that brief 

flight. White faced and grim as if 
trapped by flames at the top of a tenement, 
he hung onto his seat while Rance swept 
expertly through the galaxy of stunts that 
audacious young pilots have concocted. 
Immelman, barrel roll, nose dive, flipper 
turn and backslide, it was an exhibition 
that kept Raltone talking the rest of the 
week, and in the talk the name of Com- 
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missioner Hills was inextricably connected. 
So, too, was the name of Commissioner 
Timmins, but iv a very different tenor. 
Rance ended the show with a tailspin 
from four thousand feet. Whirling diz- 
zily about with nose pointing toward earth, 
the plane fell, helplessly as a wounded 
bird. Wires whined: and: the stout linen 
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of the wings seemed to groan under the 
stress. The earth reeled nearer,. and both 
spin and fall quickened inexorably. 

To the last possible moment Rance let 
her rip, and then, with a catch of his 
breath, kicked his rudder over and waited 
for a miracle. It came; the plane slipped’ 
out of the furious whirl, and Rance leveled 
off. The field: was not a hundred feet be- 
low. Another turn in that mad spin and 
Raltone would have needed another fire 
commissioner, 
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Rance landed far from the crowd so that 
Hills might have air opportunity to 
straighten. out his: strain-furrowed face and 
mop his drippmg brow. He managed a 
weak smile. 

“Young man, Inv infernally grateful to 
you, but not another flight like that for the 
presidency,” he gasped. 

Ranee, handi fondling the throttle, 
grinned: in response. 

“Tt know one town where I’m sure to get 
a square deal, if I have a forced landing,” 
he replied. ‘Fell my friend, the retiring 
police commissioner, that a bird in the air 
is worth two in the cage.” 

He waved his hand and again shot gaso- 
line into the hungry cylinders of the pur- 
ring motor. ‘The plane leaped into the air 
like a homing pigeon released. Mineola 
was far away, but not too far for fast- 
flying Rance Conover to make it in time to 
initiate that day two promising young nov- 
ices into the bold brotherhood of the air. 

If you happen to be flying over the Ral- 
tone section of the country, drop mon the 
municipal flying field of that town. Un- 
der the administration of Mayor Hills, sky 
wandering pilots have a haven where they 
carr get gas, oit and grub without risk of 
cracking their necks on some unfriendly 
meadow. And the name of Raltone can be 
read at a height of ten thousand feet. 


THEY BUILT AN ISLAND 


. DEFERRED. recommendation by Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes that United 
States sovereignty be extended over Swain’s. Island,.in the Pacific Ocean, again has 
raised the question of the status of American Samoa. 


Swain’s Island, known as Olosega to the Samoans, lies north of Samoa. 


Originally it was 


a coral atoll.and was built up by settlers who carried‘ many shiploads of earth from Samoa to 


manufacture. their own island, which now is very productive in cocoanuts. 
maintaining commercial relations with Samoa, 


Tokelau group, belonging to Great Britain. 


Although always 
Swain Island has. been classed’ as one of the 


Chiefs of Tutuila have sought for 24 years to have a bill passed by the United States 


Congress defining their status. 
“the United States. naval: station, Tutuila’’. 


Thus far the islands have been known in Washington as 
The naval station is at Pago Pago. 


The rest 


of American Samoa has had to.content itself with being designated for some purposes as part 
of the. naval station and, in other characterizations, being completely ignored as a part of 
Uncle Sam’s territory. Navy wireless. maintains communication for the islands with the 


outside world. 


A petition for action will probably be submitted by a Samoan delegation to the next 


session of Congress.—L.R. 


GARDNER’S HOLE 


ie entering Yellowstone National Park from the north one passes through the little valley on 
Gardner’s River, a tributary to the Yellowstone, where Johnson Gardner, in 1830, estab- 


lished himself to hunt and trap in this region. 
old fur days—C. E. M. 


This was a minor mountain rendezvous of the 
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‘THE DEVIL’S DOUBLE 


By H. M. SUTHERLAND 
Author of “Bush League Strategy,’ etc. 


A QUEER MAN CAME TO CRANESNEST CREEK—A STRANGER WHOSE EYES GLAZED 
UNDER THE CONTORTIONS OF ANGER LIKE THOSE OF A COTTON-MOUTH MOCCASIN, 
A MATTER OF CALIBERS AND THE SHREWDNESS OF AN OLD MOUNTAINEER SOLVED 
ONE OF THE MOST DISTURBING MYSTERIES WHICH THE BACKLANDS EVER HADKNOWN 


HEY called him “The Devil’s 

Double,” and for a long time 

the hillmen on the headwaters 

of Cranesnest Creek knew him 

by that name alone. It de- 
veloped later that his real name was Abner 
Broadwater; and as meek, unimpressive 
an individual under ordinary conditions 
would have been hard to find throughout 
the southern highlands. Yet the Cumber- 
lands clear back to the Kentucky border 
have reason to remember him and, al- 
though more than a year has passed since 
his brief stay among them, the mountain- 
eers still talk of him when the log fires 
grow dim and the silences of the night 
settle down over the hills. 

Mystery cloaked his coming and for a 
short time covered his actions with an im- 
penetrable shroud as alluring to the hillmen 
as it was baffling. Scemingly he had no 
business, yet he appeared to prosper as few 
of his neighbors did. Because of the sud- 
den transformation of his appearance from 
mild humility to tigerish, threatening dan- 
ger when aroused by passion, and because 
of the inherent superstitions of the hill folk, 
he was quickly leagued with the devil; and 
through those peculiar, underground chan- 
nels of communication, unbelievably swift, 
the story of his arrival spread so quickly 
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that in three days there was none in a 
radius of twenty miles who had not heard 
about him. 

On a morning in late summer, when the 
sun had driven the mists into the deepest 
ravines far up the mountain, “The Devil’s 
Double” brought his team of dun colored 
mules to a halt in front of an old ram- 
shackly cabin on a patch of wild sumac 
reddened land belonging to one “Turtle 
Neck” John Mollins, and squatterlike he 
took possession. The wagon bed was piled 
high with an odd assortment of household 
goods, and a roan cow was tethered to the 
rear axle. 

Beside him on the seat was his wife 
whose only bid for attention was her 
enormous size, she being almost three 
times as large as he. Despite this handi- 
cap she clambered swiftly down over the 
wheel and began to unhook the traces. 
He slouched apathetically down in the seat 
and stared off in the direction of the crest 
of the Cumberlands a mile away. The 
woman glanced up at him once and in her 
eyes there flashed a glint of anger, but ap- 
parently she feared him for she said noth- 
ing. 

ae she led the mules away St. Bead 
Starr, “Uncle Bead” to most of the hill- 
men, a white bearded old clansman and 
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patron saint of the Cumberland moon- 
shiners, halted his horse beside the wagon 
and stared curiously, first at the man on 
the seat and then at the woman. “Howdy, 
strangers,” he said civilly. “Are ye movin’ 
in?” 

The woman grunted unintelligibly and 
the man shifted his listless gaze from the 
mountain tops to his interrogator. St. 
Bead returned the gaze with frank in- 
terest. 

“Kinda ailin’ ain’t he?” queried the hill- 
man softly-of the woman, and jerking his 
head toward the wagon seat. 

“Him? Sick?” Her placid face relaxed 
into a hiit of a smile. “He ain’t never 
been sick a day in his life.” She untied the 
cow and turned her loose and then began 
removing ropes which had held the furni- 
_ ture in place. 

St. Bead watched her silently for a min- 
ute or two and then noticing that her hus- 
band had made no move to assist her, he 
dismounted. “Can I help ye?” Despite 
his instant dislike of the couple he felt that 
he must offer her the hospitality customary 
in the hill country. 

“We can. ’tend to the unloadin’.” Her 
tone was final and reluctantly St. Bead 
mounted his horse and rode on. All the 
way home his thoughts kept running to 
that strange pair, the like of which he had 
never scen in the hills. His curiosity was 
piqued to the point that he determined to 
discover more about them on the following 
day, if such were possible. But on the next 
day when he rode past the cabin, the doors 
were closed and there was no sign of life 
about the cabin except a faint spiral of 
smoke coming from the chimney and the 
grazing cow in the yard. Try as he might 
he could think of no excuse for a visit that 
would sound natural. 

Three days later St. Bead, seeing Turile 
Neck Mollins, riding past, called to him to 
wait until he could saddle his horse. Then 
together they started for Old Jake Yaunce’s 
store down on the creek. St. Bead had 
an idea that through Turtle Neck, the 
owner of the land on which the squatters 
settled, he might glean some facts which 
would explain the unneighborly attitude 
the newcomers had exhibited on the day 
of their arrival. 

When they reached the edge of the clear- 
ing above the cabin, St. Bead drew rein 
and watched the smoke curl lazily from the 
mud daubed chimney. “Ye shore picked 
a disturbin’ sort of a tenant this time, Tur- 


tle Neck,” he drawled. “The whole country - 


is wonderin’ who an’ what they are an’ 
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what they’re doin’ hyar.” 

“I didn’t pick ’em!” denied Turtle Neck 
emphatically. “They picked me—jest na- 
tur'Ily moved in without as much as a how- 
do-ye-do.” Turtle Neck’s words seemed 
to cost him an extraordinary effort and 
often he broke into a hoarse, penetrating 
whisper. Fever, he explained, had settled 
in his throat years before and almost de- 
stroyed his speech. While talking, he had 
a habit of thrusting out his head. Hence 
his name. 

“Why don’t ye run ’em out?” demanded 
St. Bead. “At least I’d make ’em come to 
terms about a little rent.” 

Turtle Neck thoughtfully peeled the 
bark from his arrowwood switch. “I kinda 
hate to do that. The land ain’t doin’ no- 
body no good an’ they ain’t hurtin’ nothin’ 
so I sort of figgered. ” 

A sudden commotion in the cabin ar- 
rested him in the middle of the sentence 
and an instant later they heard a smoth- 
ered scream, apparently that of a woman. 
The sound of thudding feet and the crash 
of overturned furniture was enough to tell 
them that a struggle was going on inside 
and, without a second’s hesitation, they 
both swung to the ground and ran toward 
the door. Turtle Neck was the first to get 
there and he plunged against the panels 
with such force that the door flew back- 
wards loosed at one hinge. He stumbled 
into the semi-darkened room with St. Bead 
close at his heels. 

For an instant St. Bead halted just in- 
side and stared about the room uncertainly. 
Halfway across the room he finally dis- 
cerned the form of the little man gripping 
what appeared in the vague light, to be an 
iron poker. With a single stride St. Bead 
reached one of the windows and threw back 
the heavy draperies which covered it. 

Against the opposite wall the woman 
cowered, a look of ghastly fear on her 
face. There was a smear of blood on one 
cheek and a jagged cut on her forearm. 
Before her as a shield, she held a chair. 
“Neither she nor her husband seemed to no- 
tice the intrusion of the two hillmen, but 
glared at each other with undeviating gaze. 
Slowly the crouching man advanced one 
catlike step and Turtle Neck leaped in 
front of him, 

The squatter halted and his eyes nar- 
rowed. “What do you want?” he snarled, 
his fingers opening and closing spasmod- 
ically, as he stared from one to the other 
of the hillmen. 

“What’s the matter hyar?”’ demanded 
Turtle Neck as one hand strayed toward 
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the bulge under his vest at the arm-pit. 

a St. Bead also felt 
nervously for his 
gun because there 
was a look on the 
squatter’s face he 
didn’t like. 

“None of yer 
business,” 
snapped the other 
shortly. 

Turtle Neck 
stepped im close 
and squared his 
shoulders. St. 
Bead _ expected 

¥ . each moment to 
sec him stretch the squatter over against 
the wall, but apparently Turtle Neck felt 
that advice might not be amiss under the 
circumstances. 

“Tf there’s anything in the world I can’t 
abide,” he said hoarsely, “’tis a wife 
beater.” His voice broke and the remain- 
img words came in a dangerous whisper. 
“T’ve got more love for a sheep killtn’ dog. 
I’m goin’ to teach ye a leson ye ain’t goin’ 
to forgit.” With that his huge fist swung 
with full force and landed cleanly on the 
point of the smaller man’s jaw, snapping 
his head backward and sending him to his 
knees near the door where he swayed 
blindly for an instant. Suddenly he 
straightened and from some hidden place 
flashed a knife, but before he could arise, 
Turtle Neck had kicked the weapon from 
his hand. 

When he finafty did stagger to his feet 
St. Bead stared at him unbelievingty. 
Gone was every vestige of that apathetic 
expression, and in tts place came the simt- 
ous play of kurking danger. Something 
in his movements suggested the lightning 
strike of the deadly black rattler, and over 
his eyes had gathered that dull, slate col- 
ored film of the cotton-mouth moccasin m 
dog days. 

He stood immobile for an imstant ap- 
parently debating whether he would re- 
taliate immediately or await a better time to 
square accounts. Evidently deciding on the 
latter plan he turned on his heel with a 
muttered imprecation and disappeared 
through a door in the rear of the room. 
Not until he was gone did his wife replace 
the chair she held before her and then si- 
lently she went about picking up the over- 
turned furniture and restoring order. 

“Men,” she said calmly when she had 
completed the work, “I’m askin’ you to say 
nothin’ about this. It concerns nobody but 
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me an’ Abner here, anyways.” 

“But won't he do it ag’in when we're 
gone?” asked St. Bead. 

“Y’m not afraid,” she satd, but the light 
that wavered in her eyes belied the speech. 
“He'll be all right when he comes back ir.” 

“Well then, if ye need us,” volunteered 
Turtle Neck, “jest send fo’ us.” He sol- 
emnly shook her hand and then clumped 
awkwardly outside followed by St. Bead. 
They mounted and rode a quarter of a mile 
before either of them spoke. 

“They’re shore a plum onnatural pair,” 
burst out St. Bead at last. “An’ she’s 
scared to death of him.” 

“She is that, Bead. Somebody ort to 
kill him; he ain’t fit to live.” 

St. Bead was silent for a minute and 
then he squared about in his saddle. “My 
eyes are pretty good yet an’ I ain’t given 
to seein’ things,” he declared slowly, “but 
I’m wonderin’ if I saw what I thought I 
did right atter ye hit him. It was kinda 
dark an’ I couldn’t be plum shore.” He 
paused watching Turtle Neck keenly. 

“Ye mean his eyes?” queried the latter. 
“Plum p’izen, I’d call ’em.” 

“Ye saw ’em then!” ejaculated St. Bead. 
“They looked jest like a moccasin snake’s 
eyes when he’s mad and full o’ p’izen. 
Never saw anything like it in my born 
days—why, it made the cold ereeps run alt 
through me!” They rode in silence for an- 
other half mile and this time it was Turtle 
Neck who seemed unable to remain silent. 

“What do you reckon they wanted to 
keep the house so dark fo’ ?” 

“EF was thinkin’ about that. Must be 
somethin’ they’re tryin’ to hide from the 
public.” 

“Mebbe he’s a counterfeiter,” opined 
Turtle Neck. 

“Don’t look ke he’s got enough sense 
fo’ that,” returned St. Bead; and there- 
after they both gave themselves over to 
their own thoughts. 

Half a score of hillmen were gathered 
im front of Old Jake Yaunce’s store when 
St. Bead and Turtle Neck arrived. Old 
Jake himself came to the door and, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, watched them 
hitch their horses. St. Bead and Jake were 
lifelong friends. Together, in the old days, 
they had dodged revenue officers and out- 
witted courts until their names were a by- 
word throughout the hifls. Their cabins 
for half a century had stood within a 
quarter of a mile of each other, but re- 
cently Old Jake had foresworn moonshin- 
ing, purchased the store and moved his 
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few possessions into a room ai ‘ic: rear of 
the building where he cook: and slept. 
And St. Bead usually manage! 2 daily visit 


of an hour or two for reminiscences and 
acrid discussions. 

The men about the door nodded to the 
newcomers and resumed their whittling. 
Old Jake shot a keen glance at St. Bead 
and his eyes twinkled. “Wall, what’s the 
news, Bead?” he inquired shortly. “I see 
ye’re bustin’ to tell it.” 

“Nothin’,” returned the old man casu- 
ally, “cept that Turtle Neck has jest beat 
up that squatter on his wild land back 
thar.” 

“Ye don’t say!” Old Jake stared, sat 
down on a box beside the door and leaned 
back in a comfortable position. “Wall, 
con-tinue !” 

St. Bead related the entire story leaving 
out no detail, however small, and through- 
out he was conscious of the fact that his 
listeners were hanging on his every word. 
Although wife beating was a thing unheard 
of in the hill country they accepted that part 
of the story without comment, but they 
were frankly skeptical in regard to the 
deadly look in the eyes of the squatter as 
described by the teller. 

“Ye must ’a been seein’ things, Bead,” 
asserted one of the loungers, Lance Bart- 
ley, in a slow drawl, 

“Ask Turtle Neck. He saw ’em too.” 

Turtle Neck inclined his head, but said 
nothing. 

“Boys,” continued St. Bead, “I’ve seen 
some strange things, but that was the beat- 
enest look I ever saw in a man’s face—if 
that thar thing can be called a man. If he 
ain’t p’izen when he gits mad, then I miss 
my guess. Of cou’se I ain’t never seen the 
devil, but I’ll bet a side of bacon that he’s 
the devil’s double.” 

And the devil’s double he was, at least 
as far as the hillmen were concerned, from 
that time on, although to his face they 
usually called him Abner. Several other 
customers arrived and for the next half 
hour Old Jake was busy inside, but St. 
Bead and Turtle Neck sat outside in the 
center of an interested circle still discuss- 
ing the unusual event. 

Suddenly one of the listeners uttered a 
guarded whistle. “Dang my picture,” he 
ejaculated, “if that ain’t them comin’ now!” 

Rounding the bend in the road a few 
hundred yards away came the squatter and 
his wife riding the dun mules at a walk. 
The talk on the porch ceased and in silence 
the crowd watched their approach. When 
they halted at the hitching rack, the woman 
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dismounted and fastened the bridle of her 
mount while her 
husband still re- 
| mained in the 
gj saddle. And it 
was only when 
she had looped 
his reins over 
ge the post that he 
dropped to the 


ground beside 
her. 
“T’m  durned 


if she don’t have 
fa to wait on him 
M like he was a 
baby,” whisper- 
ed Lance to the nearest lounger. 

The squatter held to his wife’s arm as 
they came up the steps and he kept his eyes 
on the ground until he had reached the top. 
Then he nodded to the crowd. Several of 
the men followed them into the store, for 
they were unable to restrain their curiosity. 
Lance moved over close to St. Bead. 

“T took a good look at his eyes,” he 
whispered, ‘an’ they don’t look jest na- 
tural. I’d say the pupils were about twice 
as big as yore’s.” 

“I'd noticed that,” returned St. Bead. 
“Looks like he can’t see much.” 

“He could see well enough when him an’ 
Turtle Neck was fightin’, couldn’t he?” 
asked another of the men. 

“That’s a fact; nothin’ wrong with ’em 
then. He shore beats me.” St. Bead 
turned reflectively and entered the store. 

Old Jake was waiting on the woman and 
the squatter was standing by her side, alert, 
seemingly missing nothing that was going 
on in the room. The slanting rays of the 
late afternoon sun failed to brighten the 
dim interior, for the windows had not been 
cleansed in months and most of them were 
half filled with a miscellany of dry goods 
and whatnots. 

Suddenly one of the hillmen came 
swiftly through the door. “Jake, whar’s 
yore rifle?” he demanded quickly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the old 
storekeeper with interest. 

“That bald eagle’s done lit on a pine 
stub out thar.” 

Old Jake, with surprising agility, ran to- 
ward the rear and snatched up a heavy- 
calibered gun from the corner. Throwing 
a cartridge into the barrel as he crossed 
the floor he stepped out on the porch fol- 
lowed by the entire crowd, even to Abner 
and his wife who remained just inside the 
door. One hundred yards away the grace- 
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ful outlines of a giant eagle, perched on 
the top of a dead tree above the little clear- 
ing, were silhouetted against the crimson 
flecked sky. 

The storekeeper, after measuring the 
distance with practiced eye, adjusted the 
sights and threw the gun to his shoulder. 
For a space of seconds his cheek nestled 
against the stock and his finger closed al- 
most imperceptibly over the trigger. The 
barrel was as steady as the very mountains 
which towered over him. At last there 
came a flash and a report and a small piece 
of bark, loosened a few inches beneath the 
eagle, fell to the ground. The great bird 
was palpably agitated, but remained on its 
perch. 

“Aim a little above him, Jake,” advised 
St. Bead, and Jake threw another cartridge 
into the barrel. Again the piece came to 
the man’s shoulder and his aim was quick 
and true. The eagle toppled and fell to 
the ground like a plumb. Two or three of 
the younger men started across the fields 
to secure the trophy. 

“Good shot, Jake.” St. Bead was the 
only one to offer any praise for Jake’s ac- 
curacy, for there were but few in the crowd 
pie could not have equalled or bettered the 
shot. 

Jake replaced the gun and turned back 
to wait on his customers, but Turtle Neck 
stopped him. “I-reckon I'll need that 
money I left in yore safe ’tother day,” he 
explained. “I’m goin’ over on Roarin’ 
Fork tomorrer to look at some calves be- 
longin’ to Squire Martin an’ we might be 
able to come to a trade.” 

Jake, after several efforts, succeeded in 
opening the little safe. He removed a 
large sheaf of bills and handed it to Turtte 
Neck who began slowly to count it. Jake 
waited until he had finished. 

“All of it thar?” 

Turtle Neck shook his head slowly. “I 
don’t get but two hundred an’ thirty-five. 
Ye count it.” 

Old Jake laboriously thumbed the bills. 
“Two thirty-five is correct, How much did 
ye think ye had?” 

“Two eighty-five.” 

Jake bent over and searched the com- 
partment in the safe as St. Bead and two 
or three others pushed forward. 

“Nothin’ thar, Turtle Neck,” declared 
the old merchant, “Ye must ’a been mis- 
taken.” 

“Couldn’t ’a been,” returned Turtle 
Neck shortly. “Thar was two hundred an’ 
eighty-five when I gave it to ye.” 

“Wall, I didn’t steal it,” declared Old 
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Jake with heat. “We ort to ’a counted it 
then.” 

St. Bead stepped stilt closer ready to 
thrust himself between them if necessary. 
Turtle Neck had a notoriously nasty tem- 
per which he seemed utterly unable to con- 
trol and Old Jake had never been famed 
for his meekness. A single glance was 
enough to tell St. Bead that the old store- 
man was holding himself in control only 
with great effort. 

“What become of that fifty then?” Tur- 
tle Neck’s voice broke to a whisper as it 
always did under the stress of excitement. 
“Are ye right shore ye didn’t use it an’ 
forgit about it?” Years before, St. Bead 
remembered, there had been bad blood be- 
tween Jake and Turtle Neck and it was 
evident that the latter had nct forgotten, 
for the insult was deliberate. 

Old Jake’s reply was swift. He aimed 
a blow straight at Turtle Neck’s mouth, 
but the latter ducked and caught the other 
flush on the point of the jaw with a heavy 
blow. Jake fell back against a pile of 
boxes and before he could straighten a 
half dozen men were between him and 
Turtle Neck. Roughly they led the cattle 
trader outside, and persuaded him to leave. 

Old Jake shook as if from a mighty 
ague. His face was drained white save 
for a spot of hectic red where Turtle 
Neck’s fist had landed. “He called me a 
thief,” he muttered over and over again. 
Then he turned and faced the crowd. 
“Thar ain’t no man livin’ can do that—not 
an’ keep on livin’.” 

Quietly the crowd dispersed and with it 
went the Devil’s Double, now entirely ig- 
nored because of the more recent and sen- 
sational occurrence. St. Bead remained 
behind seeking to placate Old Jake—an 
almost impossible task, for his anger and 
hate burned deep. 

“Jest let it go, Jake,” he advised as they 
sat on the tiny porch at the rear of the 
store. “’Twon’t do to be carryin’ a grudge 
at yore age. Nobody believes ye stole any 
money.” 

“The sneakin’ lyin’ dawg!” Old Jake’s 
drooping mustache quivered. 

A whippoorwill called sharply from an 
ivy covered point across the creek, and a 
battery of echoes replied from the line of 
precipices over on the right. With the 
fall of the purpling shadows of night, St. 
Bead took his leave and rode thoughtfully 
home. Somehow he felt depressed, half 
fearful of something he knew not what, 
and, try as he might, he was unable to 
throw off this feeling, Old Jake had ap- 
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peared in a new role. Never before had 
he exhibited such a sinister hate, an anger 
so white hot and lasting, and in his heart, 
St. Bead knew that the trouble was not 
over. 

The next day the store remained closed 
and St. Bead, who had ridden down early 
in the afternoon, spent two hours in a vain 
search for Old Jake. None had seen him, 
and the doors and windows were locked. 
At a loss to account for this strange be- 
havior, St. Bead returned home and spent 
another sleepless night. Early the next 
morning while he was eating breakfast a 
voice called from the front of the house. 
St. Bead went to the door. It was Lance 
Bartley. 

“Jest rode by thinkin’ ye’d like to join 
in the search,” said Lance when St. Bead 
drew near. 

“What Bead 
sharply. 

“Turtle Neck’s done disappeared. Some 
of the boys are lookin’ for him now an’ 
I’m kinda roundin’ up t’others.” 

“Gone? Whar? When?” 

“Nobody knows whar. I reckon mebbe 
he’ll show up ag’in, but his wife’s plum 
scared to fits about him. From what I can 
find out, Turtle Neck went over to Squire 
Martin’s on Roarin’ Fork yeste’day in- 
tendin’ to come back last night. He left 
thar about sundown an’ ort to ’a been home 
by dusky dark. This. mornin’ his wife 
sent one of the kids over an’ atter he got 
back she jest swears Turtle Neck’s dead.” 

A nameless fear dragged at St. Bead’s 
heart. A dozen men had heard Old Jake’s 
threat after the fight which, coupled with 
the fact that the store had been closed the 
entire preceding day, caused St. Bead to 
fear the worst. He clung desperately to 


search?” queried St. 


“Whar are they searchin’?” he demanded. 

“Ain’t thar no sign of foul play?” 
“Nary a sign. The boys are lookin’ back 

along the ridge between Roarin’ Fork and 

Cranesnest, back along thar behind the 
25 
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Devil’s Double’s place, an’ such.” 

“Tl be thar as quick as I can,” promised 
St. Bead as Lance pulled his reins prepara- 
tory to leaving. “Have ye seen Jake any- 
whar ?” 

“Tl tell him when I go by thar.” Lance 
cantered ahead. 

All day long St. Bead and a score of 
other hillmen combed the almost illimitable 
forests along the dividing ridge between 
the two crecks and followed every known 
path which Turtle Neck might have taken, 
but all to no avail. An hour before noon 
Old Jake and two or three new searchers 
joined them, and St. Bead, after one look 
at Jake’s face, breathed a deep sigh of re- 
lief. The old storekeeper’s quict demeanor 
and evident desire to find the body pre- 
cluded, to St. Bead at least, any suspicion ; 
but still he couldn’t help but notice the fur- 
tive looks shot at Old Jake by the other 
searchers from time to time. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
ranks of the searchers were augmented 
by the arrival of two unexpected additions, 
the high sheriff and the Devil’s Double, 
the latter astride one of his dun mules with 
a hat pulled low over his eyes. Up to this 
time the searchers had centered their at- 
tention on the roads and the fringe of 
bushes a few yards on either side, seeking 
some trace of an ambush or other evidences 
of foul play. There had been no rains for 
a week and the road was dry and hard, 
holding hardly any impression. 

Upon the arrival of the sheriff a council 
was called and the men gathered about the 
officer. Sheriff Rutherford, a cadaverous 
hillman who rarely smiled and had never 
been known to laugh aloud, dismounted 
and seated himself on a log. “Boys,” he 
declared in a soft drawl, “I’ve just heard 
about Turtle Neck an’ I thought I’d mosey 
out an’ see what you were doin’. Is there 
anything to it, or do you reckon he’s out 
huntin’ more calves?” 

“That’s what I figger.” 
voice in the crowd. 

“What do you think, Bead?” asked the 
officer. 

“Looks kinda strange, him leavin’ Squire 
Martin’s when he did.an’ then not gettin’ 
home. I expect we’d better kinda keep on 
lookin’.” 

“What have you done so far in the way 
of searchin’ ?” 

“Covered ever’ foot of the path from 
Squire’s to Turtle Neck’s,” replied Lance. 

“Find any signs?” 

“Nary a sign.” 

“Then I don’ 2 
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“See hyar!” interrupted St. Bead. “Tf 
thar’s any way to find him—if he’s been 
killed—it’ll be through that yaller, spotted 
pup of Turtle Neck’s, ” 

“Trail him, eh?” spoke up the sheriff. 

“Exactly.” 

“Go get the dog, boys!” ordered the 
officer; and Lance and another hillman 
swing rapidly around the ridge out of 
sight. 

While waiting for their return the sher- 
iff ealled St. Bead to one side. “Who’s 
the stranger who come here with me? I 
never saw him before.” 

“Nobody knows much about him,” re- 
plied St. Bead in a guarded tone, for Abner 
had dismounted and was hitching his mule 
to a bush only a few yards away. “He fest 
appeared an” settled on Turtle Neck’s place 
on the ridge back thar, The boys call him 
the Devil’s Double.” 

“He looks it, and he aets plum strange.” 
The sheriff paused for an instant and then 
feaned closer to St. Bead. ‘““Fhere’s some- 
thing else I wanted! to speak to you about, 
Bead. That—that Devil’s Double told me 
as we rode up here that Turtle Neck and 
Old Jake had' a fight day before yeste’day 
down at the store. That right?” 

St. Bead nodded. 

“Do you think Jake might Ss 

“No an’ neither do ye, sheriff,” returned 
St. Bead quickly. “Besides I ain’t plum 
satisfied that Turtle Neck’s gone yet.” 

“T hope you're right, Bead.” The sheriff 
arose and joined the knot of mer gathered 
at the edge of the road, and St. Bead 
walked over to where the Devil’s Donble 
stood alone. Old Jake jomed them and the 
squatter peered intently at the two men be- 
fore returning St. Bead’s greeting. 

“Didn't see Turtle Neck pass by yore 
hotse late yeste’day ?” questioned St. Bead 
eyeing him closely. 

“No, didn’t see him a-tall.” 
had a metallic tone. 

“Must not ’a come across the ridge be- 
cause he’d a’ passed if he had.” 

“Didn’t see him,” repeated Abner in the 
same tone and turned away. 

“Plum sociable, ain’t he?” grinned St. 
Bead and Ofd fake grunted. Together 
they walked back down the path twenty 
yards, for St. Bead had seen that Jake had 
something he wanted to say. 

“Bead, I’m worried,” burst out Old Jake 
at last. “What if they were to find his 
body ?” 

“Whar was ye yeste’day, Jake?” coun- 
tered St. Bead. “Ye wa’nt at the store, 
an’ nohody’d seen ye all day.” 
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“Fhat’s the worst part of it, Bead. I 
was up hyar on this mourttain waitin’ fo’ 
Turtle Neck all Bs 

“But ye didn’t see him, Jake, ye didn’t 
see him, did ye?” pleaded St. Bead. 

“No. I watted ‘tik twas nearly dark an’ 
then went on back home.” 

“Did ye have murder in yore heart, 
Jake?” St. Bead was staring at his old 
friend incredulously. 

“E didn’t have no gun, Bead; nothin’ but 
my two fists. I was afraid to bring a rifle.” 

“Did anybody see ye up hyar?”’ 

“T reckon not. Leastwise I never seen 
nobody.” 

“What time was it when ye got back 
to the store?” 

“An hour atter sundown.” 

“Anybody thar then ?” 

“Not a soul.” 

St. Bead was silent for a minute. “That 
shore makes me feel easier, Jake,” he fim- 
ally declared. “I was kinda afraid yore— 
wall, I reckon ye needn’t worry. Things 
will come out all right.” 

“What did I say down thar at the store 
atter the fight?’ queried Old Jake as they 
started back toward the crowd of search- 
ers. “I don’t seem to recollect.” 

“Ye said, ‘No man livin’ can call me a 
thief—an’ keep on livin’ P” 

“Purty strong,’ was Old Jake’s only 
comment. 

At the suggestion of one of the posse, 
the entire party walked back along the 
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ridge road to meet the men with the dog 
and, with the aid of the hound, again 
search the road and its environs all the way 
through to Squire Martin’s place. When_ 

met Lance and his companion, the 
men gathered curiously about the dog, most 
of them skeptical of its ability to trail any- 
thing except rabbits. The mongrel, an um- 
dersized nondescript, yellow with white 
spots here and there, seemed bewildered 
and frightened in the presence of so many 
men and eowered on the ground with its 
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tail drooping between its legs. 

The sheriff took the leash from Lance's 
hand and patted the pup encouragingiy «n 
the head. “Do ye reckon he’d go homie if 
T untied him?” 

“Let me have him, Sheriff. He knows 
me.” St. Bead caught the thong and lu 
the pup out along the road a few yards. 
Then he loosed the leash and the dog ran 
ahead sniffing the ground eagerly. 

“He'll stay with us,” called St. Bead, 
“so we needn’t worry.” He waited an in- 
stant for the posse to catch up. “I’m 
thinkin’ we’d better change the plan a little, 
Sheriff. So many people have been on 
this road since yeste’day that he won’t he 
able to make heads nor tails of the scent. 
I’m figgerin’ we ort to get out in the woo:ls 
a hundred feet or so on one side of tie 
road an’ come back ’tother. If Turtle 
Neck left a trail out thar, the pup’ll find it.” 

The sheriff agreed and all of the search- 
ers except those who were on horseback 
plunged into the bushes. The dog ap- 
parently had been trained to trail squirrels 
for it circled continually about twenty or 
thirty yards in front, always keeping in 
sight of St. Bead. A mile they advanced 
in this manner with only the crackling of 
dried twigs and leaves to mark their pass- 
ing. 

At a point about midway between Roar- 
ing Fork and Cranesnest Creek, they 
struck rougher country, sandstone cliffs 
and dense patches of laurel making their 
progress much slower. As they dropped 
down into the head of a deep ravine, St. 
Bead whistled to the dog intending to call 
him in and then swing higher up near the 
top. The hound obeyed quickly and was 
topping the edge of a swag slightly below 
the searchers when it stopped dead in its 
tracks, like a trained setter, and whined un- 
certainly. 

Raising its nose it sniffed the air two or 
three times and then sat down on its haun- 
ches and gave utterance. to a single, long 
drawn howl, so weird that St. Bead felt a 
prickly sensation run the length of his 
spinal column. _ 

“My Gawd!” gasped the sheriff. ‘That 
tells the tale, doesn’t it? If I hadn’t seen 
it with my own eyes I’d never have be- 
lieved it.” 

“Turtle Neck’s done for an’ that’s a 
fact,” declared St. Bead hoarsely. 

The howl brought the entire posse in and 
silently, as if they feared to disturb the 
mourning dog, they made their way for- 
ward step by step until they could see down 
in the ravine. Among the underbrush 
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straight down the hill in front of them ran 
a distinct trail of disturbed mould and dry 
leaves, and it didn’t require a second glance 
to translate its meaning. Something had 
been dragged down the little hollow and a 
painstaking effort had been made to blot 
out the trail. 

With a common impulse they strode rap- 
idly down the ravine, and at their heels, 
came the hound, every hair on his back 
bristling. Without any difficulty they fol- 
lowed the trail down to a clump of rho- 
dodendron, through it, and into a tiny 
glade deep within the ravine. There the 
trail ended abruptly before a mounded pile 
of brush and leaves. The dog drew near, 
thrust its nose close to that mound and 
once more uttered its weird, lonely howl. 

St. Bead’s hand trembled as he reached 
out and helped the sheriff remove the dead 
branches and leaves while Old Jake 
mopped his face with a huge handkerchief. 
The others of the posse formed a circle 
and waited. Hardly had the top layer of 
brush been removed when the body of 
Turtle Neck lay exposed, his head reclin. 
ing against a small log. A cursory exam- 
ination showed that it was murder. In the 
region of the heart a bullet had plowed its 
way. There were no marks of a struggle. 

On a litter of poles they carried the body 
back to the road where the Devil’s Double 
had been left to hold the horses of the 
posse when the dog had given its signal. 
The sheriff and two or three of the 
searchers were bchind holding earnest con- 
versation and St. Bead would have given 
much to know the subject of their talk. 
When they placed the litter on the ground 
the Devil’s Double came forward and 
stared at the murdered man, but offered no 
comment. 

When the sheriff came up to the road 
there was a move to pick up the litter ant 
start home, but the officer halted them. 
“Boys, we'll look around a bit before we 
go,” he declared. “I back-tracked that 
trail and the shootin’ took place around 
here somewhere. There’s enough of us 
here to go over the ground thoroughly. 
There ought to be some tracks or some- 
thing if we look close enough.  Let’s 
scatter, boys, and cover every inch.” 

The men spread out fanlike on each side 
of the road, secking out each possible 
covert behind which the murderer might 
have hidden. The first signal came from a 
point fifty yards out along the ridge and 
the searchers closed in rapidly. When St. 
Bead got there a half dozen men, including 
the Devil’s Double and the sheriff, had 
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gathered about the roots of a large up- 
rooted tréé, so recently fallen that the dirt 
and sandstone still clung. Beside this the 
ambusher unquestionably had stood, al- 
though he had carefully obliterated his 
tracks, 

With an ejaculation St. Bead stooped 
and picked up a small, glinting object half 
covered in the leaves. It was an empty 
cartridge shell and, after a glance at it, his 
first impulse was to hide it, but the sheriff 
and several others had seen him and were 
crowding closer. With a hand that shook 
in spite of him St. Bead placed the shell in 
the sheriff’s hand. There was only one 
rifle in the hills which that shell would fit— 
and it belonged to Jake Yaunce. 

“Forty-one caliber!” The sheriff whis- 
tled and then called Lance Bartley. 

“Lance! Come here! I want to be sure 
of this. You told mea while ago that Jake 
Yaunce made threats against Mollins day 
before yesterday and that Jake wasn’t at 
his store all day yesterday. Is that right?” 

“Shore is.” 

The sheriff took a couple of steps to- 
ward Old Jake. “Where were you, Jake?” 

Jake stared at the officer as if stunned 
and it was only after two or three efforts 
that he was able to formulate any reply. 
“TI was—was up hyar along this road most 
of the day, Sheriff, but before God, I didn’t 
do it. Why, Sheriff, I didn’t even have my 
gun along.” 

The sheriff held up the cartridge shell. 
“Doesn’t this fit that gun of yours? It’s 
a forty-one!” 2 

Old Jake nodded and shot a dumb, ap- 
pealing glance at St. Bead, but the latter 
was too astonished by the sudden develop- 
ments to lend assistance. 

“Jake Yaunce,” declared the sheriff sol- 
emnly, “TI arrest you on the charge of mur- 
dering John Mollins.” Old Jake submitted 
without protest because he apparently real- 
ized that any attempt to prove his inno- 
cerice in the face of such evidence would 
be useless. 

The sheriff soon afterward departed 
with his prisoner, but not until St. Bead 
had talked with Old Jake and promised to 
visit the jail on the following day to out- 
line their plan of defense. The searching 
party carried their burden home and then 
dispersed to carry the news to every sec- 
tion of the hills. Not since the day of the 
Hall-Callahan feud had the hillmen been 
stirred so deeply, for both Mollins and Old 
Jake were related to almost every family. 
The burial services two days later attracted 
hundreds, and interest in the case increased 
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daily instead of diminishing as time for 
the trial at the coming term of circuit court 
drew nearer. 


versation with Old Jake and his lawyer, 
Halliday, a young barrister who had repre- 
sented St. Bead and Old Jake before this 
time and had won the confidence and 
friendship of the hillmen, Old Jake put 
an unlimited faith in St. Bead’s ability to 
extricate him from the danger that daily 
grew more threatening; and St. Bead’s 
every minute was devoted to the effort of 
seeking a way through the tangle of mutely 
accusing evidence. For days and weeks he 
haunted the vicinity of the murder and fol- 
lowed every lead however slight which 
might haye any bearing on the case. 

Convinced that Old Jake had told him 
the entire truth, St. Bead by a process of 
elimination, centered his suspicions on the 
Devil’s Double; but if the latter had been 
the perpetrator, he had covered his tracks 
well. From a thicket back of the house, 
St. Bead watched the cabin for days, and 
hemade one interesting discovery. Although 
apparently handicapped by bad eyesight 
during the day, Abner did not seem to ex- 
perience any difficulty in finding his way 
about at night. In fact, most of his activ- 
ities were under cover of night. 

This discovery gave St. Bead a new line 
of thought and, acting upon it, he went to 
Squire Martin’s home and asked the hour 
in which Turtle Neck had left on the day 
he was slain. He left the house at exactly 
the same hour and, maintaining a steady 
pace, followed the path across the ridge to 
where the body had been found. By the 
time he reached the head of the ravine 
where the dog had made his discovery, it 
was so dark that he was unable to see more 
than twenty feet before him. 

Only five days before court convened he 
made his most important find. Obtaining 
the coat which Mollins had worn on the 
day of his death, St. Bead was surprised to 
discover that, although the bullet had punc- 
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tured the front just under the lapel, there 
was no perforation behind. The bullet had 
entered just under the heart and come out 
near the third rib close to his spinal column. 
There were two holes in the shirt and a 
slight tear in the lining of the vest, but 
the heavy waistcoat had held the bullet. 
St. Bead pulled it from the lining, taking 
care that the act was witnessed. 

For the next five days Old Jake and 
Halliday waited in vain for the arrival of 
St. Bead. His continued absence brought 
despair to the accused and the lawyer’s 
every effort to cheer him failed miserably. 
In the meantime the little county seat began 
to fill with hillmen from every part of the 
county so that on Sunday preceding the 


opening day of 


ner to see Old Jake and offer a word of 
encouragement, but a court order kept 
them out of the jail. 

On Monday morning at nine o’clock the 
court room was crowded and in the doors 
and windows the onlookers were banked 
three deep. The criminal docket was to 
come first, and, although several other 
cases were called, none were ready for 
trial. 

“Commonwealth vs. Jacob Yatunce,” in- 
toned the judge, a white haired veteran of 
the old school of jurists, and a hush set- 
tled over the room. Old Jake, showing the 
effects of sleepless nights and endless fear, 
came uncertainly through a door at the 
right and advanced to the defense table in 
front of the jury box. A low buzz of con- 
versation spread over the room and the 
sheriff called sharply for order. 

The selection of the jury got rapidly un- 
derway and by noon the twelve men were 
in their box, hillmen for the most part, al- 
though there were two townsmen, a mer- 
chant, and a blacksmith. After the noon 
recess “Roarin’ Rufe” McCay, the prose- 
cuting attorney, began his examination of 
the array of state’s witnesses of which he 
had called more than a score. Those whom 
he questioned the first day were witnesses 
to the fight in the store, the threat Old Jake 
had made, and his confession of having 
been waiting for Mollins that day. Also 
he quizzed a few of the posse who had been 
present at the discovery of the body, but 
he made no mention of the empty cartridge 
shell, undoubtedly holding it back as a 
trump card with which to close the case. 

All day long Old Jake and Halliday pa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of St. Bead, and 
when court was adjourned for the day and 
the prisoner was taken back to his cell, his 
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crowded and dozens sought in every man- : 
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disappointment knew no bounds. 
“Do ye reckon he thinks I’m guilty?” 
queried the old man tremulously. 

“No, of course not,” replied Halliday 
and he turned his face away, for he was 
ue to hide the emotion that gripped 
him 

But late that night St. Bead stalked into 
Halliday’s office and closed the door softly 
behind him. Until long past midnight they 
remained in close conference, and then 
Halliday made the old hillman go to bed 
on an old arnry cot in the rear office, 
Elated, he thea made a hurried trip to the 
jail, but found that Old Jake, tired out 


_with the day’s anxiety, had fallen asleep 
- so he didn’t awaken him. 


On the following morning St. Bead 
walked into the court room with Halliday 
and took a seat beside the prisoner. Old 
Jake’s face delineated restored confidence, 
for Halliday had spent a few minutes with 
him in the witness room. He grasped St. 
Bead’s hand in an iron grip, but his relief 
was so great that he seemed unable to say 
anything. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, Jake!” muttered 
St. Bead and then turned his attention on 
the prosecuting attorney. 

Roarin’ Rufe had almost exhausted his 
evidence the preceding day, and after the 
sheriff had testified, he called his last re- 
maining witness, Abner Broadwater, the 
Devil’s Double. Then from among some 
papers on his table he produced the empty 
cartridge shell and held it up before the 
witness. “Did you ever see this before, 
Mr. Broadwater?” 

“Yes sir.” 

St. Bead, glancing over the room, saw 
Abner’s wife sitting on the front row of 
seats leaning forward intent on her hus- 
band’s testimony. A vacant seat beside her 
told him that she had guided Abner into 
the room. 

“Where did you see it?” asked the pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

“It was found on the ridge where Mr. 
Mollins was killed.” 

“What caliber is it?” 

“A forty-one.” 

“Who owns a gun it'll fit: fee 

“I’ve heard them say: 

“Object! Halliday was on his feet. 
“Hearsay evidence not admissible.” 

“Sustained.” The judge upheld the con- 
tention. 

“All right!” Roarin’ Rufe was smiling. 
“Tl prove it by a dozen that fake Y. aunce 
owns the only forty-one rifle in the hills.” 

This he proceeded to do in such a man- 
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ner that there could: be no doubt in the 
minds of the jury. Seven reliable men, 
including the sheriff, swore that the pris- 
oner was the only man who possessed such 
a weapon to their knowledge. Then the 
state closed. 

Halliday arose slowly to his feet. “Your 
Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, I have 
an unusual request to make of you, and I 
ask you to hear me through. Owing to the 
unavoidable circumstances, certain indis- 
putable facts did not reach me until late 
last night and because of this I am asking 
that you grant me the privilege of conduct- 
ing this defense in an unusual manner. I 
will question only one witness, or rather 
I will submit only one witness. He has 
conducted an investigation of this case and 
I leave it all in his hands. Do you grant 
me this request, Your Honor ?” 

“As long as his testimony is admissible 
under the laws,” replied the judge. 

“Come around, St. Bead!” 

A flutter of excitement rippled through 
the room and the hillmen leaned forward 
expectantly. Intuitively the entire crowd 
sensed the imminence of a surprise and 
they were determined to miss none of it. 
St. Bead arose and strode to the witness 
chair where he kissed the stained Bible 
which the clerk placed before him. Then 
he leaned back and folded his hands and 
there was none in the room who failed to 
see the excitement that he was trying to 
mask. 

“Tell the jury just what you told me last 
night,” urged Halliday. 

“First of all can I look at that ca’tridge 
shell?” he asked and the prosecuting at- 
torney with a smile placed it in his hands. 

The witness turned it over in his hand 
and examined it closely. Then he peered 
into the inside, turning it so that the light 
could enter it. With a grunt of satisfac- 
tion he thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out his knife. He arose and stood 
beside Halliday’s table while all the room 
watched him with bated breath. Removing 
a sheet of blank paper from a pad he 
spread it out and then with the point of his 
knife he scraped two or three small bits 
of a dark colored substance from the in- 
terior of the cartridge shell. Crushing this 
santo a powder he peered at it closely and 
then walked back and resumed his seat. 

“That forty-one shell is what had me 
fooled, your honor,” he declared compla- 
cently. “I could figger out ever’thing else 
but that. That stuff you saw me dig outa 
that shell is clay mud an’ the sheriff, thar, 
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will back me up when I say that thar’s no 
clay on top of the ridge whar Mollins was 
; a killed. Id like 
for ye to ask the 
Z sheriff if he ever 
dropped that 
shell in the mud 
atter he got it up 
thar that day.” 

The judge 
glanced at the 
high sheriff and 
the latter came 
to his feet shak- 
ing his head neg- 
atively. “Never 
was out of my pocket until I turned it 
over to the prosecuting attorney and it 
hasn’t left his office since then.” 

“That stuff ye saw me scrape outa that 
shell is clay mixed with ashes like that mud 
in the road before Jake Yaunces’s store. 
Jake shot twice at an eagle out thar in 
front the day afore Mollins was killed. 
Somebody picked up that ca’tridge shell an’ 
dropped it up thar on the mountain.” 

St. Bead swung the swivel chair around 
slightly where he could get an occasional 
glimpse of the Devil’s Double and his con- 
sort on the front row of the spectators. 

“Ner that ain’t all,” he continued im- 
pressively. “I examined the coat that Mol- 
lins wore that day an’ thar wa’nt no hole 
in the back whar the bullet ort to ’a come 
out. It went through him, but the vest 
stopped it—it was that far spent. Four 
men seen me when I uncovered the bullet. 
An’ yore honor, it’s a thirty-eight caliber 
an’ it don’t fit that forty-one shell by a 
long shot! Ye can see for yoreself.” He 
arose and started toward the table. A 
slight noise back in the room attracted his 
attention and he whirled about. Abner and 
his wife had arisen and were moving si- 
lently and swiftly toward the door. 

“Sheriff, stop that man!” he cried, but 
before the officer could reach the railing 
a half dozen hillmen barred the aisle and 
blocked the only avenue of escape. The 
sheriff joined them and forced the pair 
back into their seats. St. Bead picked up 
the empty cartridge and thrust the bullet 
into the cavity. 

“Lacks a sixteenth of an inch anyway,” 
he declared, and then passed the exhibits 
to the jurymen. 

“Ner that ain’t all,” resumed St. Bead | 
when they had completed the examination, 
“At the time Mollins was killed it was so 
dark ye couldn’t see more’n thirty feet in 
front of ye. But that blind whar the 
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ca’tridge shell was found was forty yards 
from the spot whar Mollins fell. The man 
that killed Mollins has got cat eyes an’ can 
see in the dark betier’n he can see in the 
bright sunlight! I’ve been watchin’ Abner 
Broadwater for weeks an’ he can’t see nary 
bit in the daytime, but atter night he gets 
around plum surprisin’. A dozen men 
hyar will tell ye, his wife has to lead him 
around in daytime. 

“Ner that ain’t all. This Abner was 
down at the store when Jake an’ Mollins 
had their fight. He was right thar when 
Jake killed the eagle an’ he knew whar to 
git the empty shell an’ moreover, I found 
tracks under the leaves back thar on the 
ridge an’ them tracks ain’t nothin’ like 
them boots Jake was wearin’.” 

“But the motive, man!” interrupted the 
prosecuting attorney. “What reason could 
he have had for killing him?” 

“Tf ye’d been up thar at Abner’s house 
an’ seen Turtle Neck knock the livin’ day- 
light outta him, ye wouldn’t ask that ques- 
tion. Abner was so p’izen mad his eyes 
was covered with a glaze like a cotton- 
mouth moccasin’s. I never seen anything 
like it in my born days! Besides Mollins 
had more’n two hundred dollars on him 
that day, an’ nobody ain’t seen nothin’ of 
that since then.” He paused and turned 
toward the crowd, leveling an accusing 
finger at the Devil’s Double. “I charge 
Abner Broadwater with the murder of 
John Mollins.” 

As if an echo to his words a half roar 
went up from the massed hillmen over the 
room and the sheriff and two deputies, 
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recognizing the threat, hurried Abner out 
through the witness room to security in 
the county jail. Gradually the room grew 
more quiet, and then the prosecuting attor-. 
ney arose. “Your Honor, under the cir- 
cumstances, I request that the charge of 
murder against Jacob Yaunce be stricken 
from the docket. I do not think it neces- 
sary for the jury to consider the case any 
further.” 

A prolonged cheer greeted the statement 
and an instant later Old Jake was the cen- 
ter of a circle of half a hundred friends 
and neighbors who escorted him from the 
room. On the stairway they met the sher- 
iff who led Halliday, St. Bead and Jake 
back down the corridor to his private office. 
Smiling enigmatically he strode over to his 
desk and unlocked a drawer. 

“Look Pee He picked up a familiar 
toll of money and 
spread it out on the 
blotter. 

“Turtle  Neck’s 
roll!” ejaculated Old 
Jake. “Thar’s the 
patched twenty. 
Whar’d ye git it?” 

“That fool Abner 
had it right in his 
Found it when I searched him at 


pocket. 

the jail.” 
Old Jake counted it slowly. 

dred an’ thirty-five dollars.” 
“St. Bead, I’d like to have you as a dep- 


“Two hun- 


uty,” declared the sheriff admiringly. “I 
never saw more clever work than that bul- 
let and that clay !” 


THE HAND-CART EMIGRANTS 


NE of the most remarkable of all emigrant parties crossing the great plains was the hand- 


cart party of Mormons. 


For the sake of cheapness, these emigrants attempted to travel 


on foot, pushing hand-carts before them, from Iowa City to Salt Lake, a distance of 1100 


miles. 


From what I saw of the hand-carts I was surprised that any of them had got halfway. 


The first division, 500 strong and made up mostly of strong men, set out in July and reached 
Salt Lake with the first snow storm of the season. Another party, also 500 strong of which 
only 120 were grown men, set out late in the season (mid August). Divided into five com- 
panies, each company having five tents with a sleeping capacity of 20 persons, 20 hand-carts 
for personal belongings, babies and young children, and one prairie wagon for tents and food, 
they straggled along the Platte. The personal baggage limit was 17 lbs. per person, and the 
carts also carried a 100-lb. sack of flour and the necessary culinary utensils for each mess. 
Seven weeks of traveling found them on the high plateaus, 400 miles from Salt Lake, with the 
passage of the Rockies still before them. They were sick, weary, and nearly out of food, suf- 
fering terrible hardships and marking their course by the graves of their dead. At Rocky 
Ridge the first winter storm struck them, but the tottering survivors were here found by a 
rescue party from Salt Lake, which reached them just in time. As an example off stupidity 
and foolhardiness, this method of getting babies, children, and women over 1100 miles of wild 
and nearly desolate country easily stands alone.—C. E. M. 
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THE VULTURE 


By EDMUND WARE 


MANY SINISTER BILLS AWAITED PAYMENT BY THE COLD BLOODED BRIGAND KNOWN AS 


THE VULTURE, 


THERE IN THE WATERLESS DESERT CANYON, AMONG THE THIRSTY HERDS 


OF RUSTLED CATTLE, ACRID POWDER SMOKE ERASED BOTH MISUNDERSTANDINGS AND DEBTS 


I 


ENACE was in the color of 

the sky. Dawn was two hours 

away, yet the horizon flamed 

blood red. Out of the dis- 

tance echoed the dull report 
of a rifle shot; and Slim Dukette, waking 
from his sleep, rubbed his eyes, stared be- 
wilderedly about, rubbed his eyes again as 
he saw the crimson glow lighting his cabin 
—a glow bright enough to cast gloomy 
shadows which seemed in their silent mo- 
tion to tell him that something sinister was 
afoot. 

He hurriedly tossed off his blankets and, 
shoving the tails of his faded blue shirt in- 
side his pants, ran toward the corral, He 
looked toward the east, studying the red 
patch low on the horizon line. No. It 
could not be dawn, for no sunrise flickered 
like that. As Slim tightened the forward 
cinch of his saddle, putting a knee to the 
belly of his roan to make him blow out his 
wind, he heard the drum of flying hoofs. 
A horseman, seen as a swift moving blur 
in the murk, was racing toward the east. 

“Rankin’s ranch!” came the cry in the 
dark. Slim recognized the voice of Jim 
Cole, stranger in the town of Lone City. In 
Cole’s voice was a striking tone which 
made Slim jerk loose the bars of the corral 
and mount on the fly. He knew what to 
expect. “Comin’!” he yelled, settling into 
the saddle. 

A rifle shot. A crimson stain in the east 
two hours before dawn. By a strange in- 
stinct Slim felt that once again the Sandy 
Burr range had been seared by the merci- 
less torch of the Vulture, for menace in- 
deed was in the color of the sky. 

Into his mind flashed the picture of the 
Vultuve’s last raid; and he raked the spurs 


across his roan’s flanks while he dropped 
a thin strong hand on the rifle sheath be- 
neath his leg. Drawing in a breath he 
felt a thickening in the air that dried his 
throat—dust swirling from the hoofs of 
the horse ahead. 

Riding abreast, Slim Dukette and Jim 
Cole reached alli that remained of Rank- 
in’s ranch. What once had been a sturdy 
log house was an ugly chaos of smoking 
ruin. A few cattlemen, sitting motionless 
in their saddles, awaited the coming of 


daylight. Slim rode up and spoke to 
Scotty MacAllister, “Where’s Old Man 
Rankin ?” 


Scotty’s eyes were unpleasant to see 
as he motioned toward the wreckage. 

“Good Lord!” Slim paled as he real- 
ized what had taken place. Together he 
and Old Man Rankin had come to the 
Sandy Burr range. Their hopes, their 
joys, their failures and successes had been 
shared with the unboastful generosity of 
partners. 

In the first light of day twenty wordless 
citizens of Lone City rode northward from 
Rankin’s ranch following the broad trail 
left by the Vulture and his men as they 
herded Rankin’s stock toward the canyon 
country. 

As had always been the case, the pur- 
suit was futile. In the broken land, where 
the flinty malpais showed no track, the 
manhunters became confused. The deter- 
mination with which they had started was 
tempered by the hardship of travel, by heat 
and dust, by terrific punishment to horse 
and man. Gradually one member after 
another dropped back toward Lone City 
till but two remained. These were Slim 
Dukette and Jim Cole the stranger. 

“TYlt never quit the trail, Old Man 
Rankin was my partner.” Slim kept re- 
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peating the words to himself. Frightful 
fascination was in the sound of them, “T’ll 
never quit the trail, Old Man Rankin was 
my partner.” 

When men have slaved together, fought 
together, suffered together, as had Slim 
Dukette and Old Man Rankin, their com- 
radeship becomes more than a mere mon- 
eyed or business alliance. In this sort of 
union there is a more profound bond. 


LIM had not reckoned on Jim Cole 
as the man who would stick to the 
finish on the Vulture’s trail. It was 

strange that he did, for Cole was unfamil- 
iar with the country and its inhabitants. 
Furthermore some undefinable trait or 
blemish made Cole seem unpleasant. True, 
there was nothing exactly overt in Cole’s 
unpleasantness, but there was that eternal 
grin on the face of the man—a grin un- 
softened by humor, more like a grimace 
than a smile. No matter in what circum- 
stances Cole seemed cynically amused. 
Nearly always he held himself aloof. He 
ate alone, lived alone, even drank alone, 
for in him sociability was lacking. He 
had found no welcome niche in the hearts 
of men. He did not fit. 

“Must have padded the hoss’s feet.” 
The chill voice intruded upon Slim’s 
thoughts. ‘There don’t seem to be no 
scratches nor nuthin’.” 

“No.” 

“But they musta herded them steers in 
here someplace, ‘cause the trail leads right 
plumb into this here canyon country. Meb- 
beso there’s a hidden valley.” 

“Reckon you're right,” replied Slim, 
nodding. “I expect we'd best ride this 
here country till we strike it somewheres. 
I don’t see no other way; an’ if we find it 
one of us can lay low while the other feller 
rides back after the boys. It'll take more’n 
two of us to smoke ’em out of this rizcon.” 

Followed a long silence during which the 
two men rode doggedly. From beneath 
the broad brims of their hats they scanned 
the distance for some slight sign which 
would tell them they were on the right 
track. 

At length Cole spoke. “How come we’re 
travelin’ ’round here with just a bare 
chance to lead us right? If we can ride 
clear around this rough country we're 
bound to strike the place where the Vulture 
come out of his den. It’s got to be some- 
wheres an’ sometime. What? Never 
thought of that?” 

“You're crazy,” announced Slim dispas- 
sionately. 
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“Well, ain’t he got to come out some- 
time? An’ if he does he’ll leave sign won't 
he? It’s just up to me an’ you to locate 
that track, that’s all. A man can hide his 
trail in the rocks but not in the soft dirt— 
not an’ make distance.” 

“T tell you you’re crazy. It’s two hun- 
dred mile zaround these canyons—near 
four day’s poundin’ leather. An’ any 
place you ride you’re apt to run agin a lead 
slug travelin’ your opposite direction.” 

“I know,” returned Cole with an un- 
warranted stare, “but figger the places he 
wouldn't ride out at an’ she biles down 
simple! On one side there’s desert, an- 
other’s Lone City. He wouldn’t ride out 
at neither of them, ’cause there’s nothin’ 
to attract him in the desert, an’ at Lone 
City he’d find a hemp rope with a big knot 
in it waitin’ for him, savvy? That leaves 
*tother two sides.” 

Slim wondered if, after all, there 
was not a deal of common sense in Cole’s 
bold plan. But where on earth had he 
gained his knowledge of the country? 
Certainly Cole had not been long enough 
in Lone City to acquire such a detailed 
mental map of the territory. Nevertheless 
Slim dispelled his doubts as he considered 
the probabilities of the stranger’s strategy. 

“Yeah,” said he thoughtfully “—two 
sides. One’s Toreva Town, ’tother’s——” 

“Mostly Lazy S range,” finished Cole 
calmly. Slim glanced up quickly to find 
the stranger re- 
garding him 
with eyes devoid 
of meaning, 
eyes that stared 
impersonally, 

“Yes,” agreed 
Slim. “Mostly 
Lazy S_ range, 

3 an’ he sure 
wouldn’t show up in that territory so soon 
after—"” He motioned toward the Sandy 

3urr range. 

“Wouldn’t he now? Wouldn't he? 
Mebbeso that’s just what he would do. 
Tlis game is to strike here an’ strike there, 
suddenlike when no one suspects he will. 
He'd figger on folks thinkin’ just exactly 
what you thought.” 

Here indeed was the sort of accuracy in 
knowledge of local things that no stranger 
reasonably should have. Slim faced Cole 
with poorly hidden suspicion in his atti- 
tude. “How’n hell d’you knew so much 
about him?” 

“Who, me?” 
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“Yeah, you!” snapped Slim. 

But Jim Cole said no more. Smiling his 
saturnine smile he gazed directly toward 
Slim with a sort of distant earnestness, 
meanwhile fumbling for tobacco and pa- 
pers. One would presume that two men 
with a strong common purpose would be 
drawn together, but these two repelled one 
another. 


N THE northern edge of the can- 
yon country the two dusty riders 
sat motionless in their saddles in- 

tently gazing at the single horse track that 
stretched away beneath the dancing heat 
until: it dwindled into nothingness. 

“Well?” asked Slim turning in his sad- 
dle to regard the flinty profile of the man 
beside him. 

“It’s him,” answered Cole succinctly. 
‘He’s ridin’ his favorite—a black striped 
fuckskin.” 

“What!” Slim whirled almost fiercely 
at this unemotional revelation. 

“T know his track.” 

It was baffling. Slim became absolutely 
certain that Jim Cole was not all he pro- 
fessed to be. But he professed to be noth- 
ing. This to be sure was the baffling part. 
Nor could Slim ask outright who and what 
the other was, for in the first place this 
would be a breech of a stern etiquette, and 
in the second place he knew he would re- 
ceive no reply except a cryptic sentence or 
an inanimate stare by way of rebuke. 
Cole’s aloofness was a black cloud on 
Slim’s thoughts. Naturally given to 
humor he had made attempts at repartee. 
His remarks, calculated to elicit smiles or 
at least pointed comebacks, had drawn 
blank stares from Cole. 

Through the blistering heat the two men 
rode, accepting the torture of weariness 
in silence, bending from their saddles at 
frequent intervals to read history from the 
telltale track that marred the smoothness 
of the desert’s floor. At the coming of 
dusk the trail swung in a wide arc and 
drove straight as a string toward the east 
—in the direction of the Lazy S range. 

“Do you reckon he’s goin’ to make an- 
other raid tonight or tomorrow night?” 
asked Slim, following the tracks with his 
eyes. 

The reply was a slow nod in the affirma- 
tive. But even in this slight gesture was 
the hint of finality. It was as if Cole 
knew and could not be gainsaid! 

The red sun dipped from view while the 
riders were approaching the gray black en- 
trance to Moonstone canyon which loomed 
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in the distance like a great waiting animal. 

The eastern wall of the canyon was 
gloomy and foreboding in the shadow, but 
the rim of the opposite cliff was rose tinted 
and shining in the last touch of the sun. 

The canyon floor Jay strewn with jug- 
gled boulders dislodged, apparently by a 
prehistoric shifting of forces. Except for 
an occasional dash of verdure, signs of 
vegetation were absent, for by day a 
scorching sun parched the earth unmerci- 
fully. In a place obviously so devoid of 
living creatures and plants one would have 
been startled to see something move. The 
crown of a hat rose slowly from behind 
a huge boulder, then the head and shoul- 
ders of a man. Stealth was in his move- 
ments. The ferret-like eyes scanned the 
desert in the direction from which led a 
single horse track. Two black specks ap- 
eared, growing larger as time passed, 
which told the watcher that they were ad- 
vancing. He knew them to be horsemen. 
When they had come close enough for 
him to distinguish their movements, the 
watcher disappeared around the boulder; 
and extremely cautious of exposing him- 
self to view, climbed the side wall of the 
canyon. When he reached a small terrace 
formed by a jutting of the ledge where 
falling earth had collected, the man stepped 
to his horse which had remained hidden. 
He tied a handkerchief around the animal’s 
jaw to prevent his neighing a challenge to 
the two horses which had, by this time, 
approached the canyon entrance. The man 
held the bit chains in a firm, cruel hand, 
while the eyes of the horse—a_black- 
striped buckskin=—showed white. 


OU figgerin’ on goin’ on tonight?” 
queried Slim, drawing rein as they 
neared the canyon. He felt the dull 
ache of weariness, 

“T expect one of us has gotta stay here.” 

“Tlow come?” 

“The Vulture’s horse ain’t shod, though 
it is rough goin’, an’ he won't show no 
scratches on the rocks in here that we can 
see at night. It’s only a short end bet he’s 
comin through the canyon anyways. 
*Tain’t necessary. Mind, the last sure sign 
we seen was back near the entrance?” 

To Slim’s further confounding here 
was a certain inconsistency. 

“Thought you figgered he was goin’ to 
the Lazy S to make a big killin’ tonight or 
tomorrow night! O’ course you musta 
meant tomorrow night,” finished Slim with 
a tinge of bitterness in his tone. 

“Uhuh,” said Cole ignoring the sugges- 
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tiveness of Slim’s words, “but supposin’ 
he’s up ahead in the canyon. S’pose right 
now he’s got us spotted. Huh? If we 
both pilgrim ahead through the canyon he 
can hole up till we’ve passed, or mebbeso 
bushwhack us. I don’t reckon he’s fussy 
one way or ’tother.” 

“Then you wanna get ’im in between us 
if you can?” Unwittingly Slim had come 
to accept the impelling authority of the 
cold eyed man who rode beside. He re- 
belled against the other’s dominance, yet 
the rebellion came as an unaccountable 
feeling of distrust rather than in the form 
of an overt act, for Cole’s influence upon 
him was subtle. 

“Yeah, get ’im in between us. 
we'll hold cards,” said Cole. 


Then 


[ll ride ahead to the ranch. You stay here 
till morning. If I cut any sign up ahead 
I’ll get some of the boys an’ keep the trail 
hot. If I don’t I’ll drift back here in the 
mornin’ an’ pick up the trail where we left 
it. He may not have rode through yet.” 

Here was food for thought and Slim 
seized it, avidly. Why, for example, was 
Cole so insistent that he remain in the can- 
yon? Cole had seemed positive that the 
Vulture would raid the Lazy S ranch, yet 
he wanted Slim to stay behind at what 
might be the finish. It was a mystery to 
him, and because he could not fathom it 
suspicion loomed in his mind. Across the 
tiny night fire hidden beneath an overhang- 
ing cliff, he watched the sinister face of 
Cole. The latter’s features were clouded 
as if with some deadly purpose, nor could 
Slim think otherwise but that this purpose 
menaced his chances to avenge the death 
of his life long partner, Old Man Rankin, 
at the hands of the Vulture. A slow wave 
of anger rose in him and he knew that he 
must come to grips with the stranger be- 
fore he left the canyon. The uncertainty 
of his position filled him with suspicion 
that he needs must verify. His rage 
flamed high and determined him to dis- 
cover things about Cole, one way or the 
other. 

He sprang to his feet, hand sweeping to 
his gun. As he leaped he saw a movenient 
swift as light—a blur of sudden motion— 
and he stared into the black muzzle of a 
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Colt .45. Even in the tenseness of the mo- 
ment Slim marveled at the deftness, the 
incomparable speed of Cole’s draw. He 
waited, expectant, but no flame or explos- 
ion came from the steady gun of Jim Cole. 

“Who are you!” asked Slim, huskily. 
“By God, you've got to tell me!” 

The answer came even as he would have 
known, in the form of a dispassionate sen- 
tence and the cold finality of action. 
“You'd better stay here, I reckon.” Then 
Cole mounted and rode off up the canyon, 
leaving Slim to stare stupidly after him. 
The stranger’s words had told him nothing. 
His very manner had been as inevitable 
and sweeping as gravity itself. Never be- 
fore had Slim Dukette known what it 
meant to be dominated by another. He 
seemed rooted in the canyon by some mal- 
ignant magnetism. “You'd better stay 
here,” the man had said. And Slim stayed, 
alone. 

As the hollow sound of hoofbeats drew 
away from him, he climbed the east wall 
of the canyon to a point above the trail, 
where he would have a moonlit view of any 
passing horseman. He saw a dark moving 
blot where Cole’s horse picked its way up 
through the pass, and a momentary sil- 
houette before he disappeared on the other 
side. 

Slim had picketed his horse in a grass 
dotted depression fifty feet below. From 
where he lay he could see the animal, his 
head now and then bending to nip off the 
fading herbage that grew where the earth 
was damp. The pass stood out plainly, 
a jagged notch in the skyline. Slim did 
not expect the Vulture to ride through, yet 
the words of Jim Cole had affected him 
strangely. If it had been anyone else who 
had commanded him to stay in the can- 
yon, no power on earth could have per- 
suaded him; but with Cole it was different, 
for in his will was an impregnable ur- 
gency. Despite suspicions the man’s 
words had impressed Slim with the idea 
that the Vulture’s riding through the can- 
yon was not an improbability. 

For a long time Slim watched the pass 
meditatively. Drowsiness stole upon him 
and he fished in his shirt pocket for the 
makings, rolled a cigarette to stave off 
slumber. The sound of the match as it 
burst into flame beneath his hat seemed as 
loud as an explosion in the canyon’s heavy 
silence—a silence that seemed almost aud- 
ible, the whispering noiselessness of a re- 
cently deserted room where one feels in- 
visible presences. Long bitter hours in 
the saddle had left him weary and he began 
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to nod, catch himself, and nod again. Be- 
fore he slept strange pictures glided across 
his consciousness. He could see Cole’s 
flinty face and the bitter expression he had 
come to hate, the cruel droop at the corners 
of his mouth. 


LIM knew he had been sleeping, but 
he awoke slowly. Methodically he 
took in his surroundings. The 

moon was far down in the west so that he 
could barely see it. A sandstone pinnacle 
loomed grotesquely upon the opposite sky- 
line. He glanced down to where he had 
picketed his horse and what he saw stung 
him into a shuddering alertness—for he 
saw nothing. His horse was gone! 

He listened and watched, for he had 
seen the hint of a movement, a vague 
shadow against the gloom. Then he noise- 
lessly drew back the hammer of his Win- 
chester, for routing the silence of the 
canyon came a ringing revolver shot and 
the horrid scream of a dying horse! Slim 
fired at the flash and heard the bullet whine 
away into the distance as it rebounded 
from a rock. A volley rang out, waking 
dead echoes in the canyon, and Slim heard 
the high falsetto of singing lead, felt a stab 
of pain as one of the bullets scorched him 
high upon the shoulder. He worked the 
lever of his rifle as fast as he could, return- 
ing lead for lead, aiming toward the flashes 
that came from below. 

Shadows moving among the rocks told 
him that the night riders were departing. 
Nor would they leave the canyon, he 
thought, without assuring themselves that 
he would never get out alive. Then that 
cry of dying agony had come from his own 
horse! The view of a pitiless desert ap- 
peared in his mind. The calm ferocity of 
the Vulture and his men was driven home 
to him as never before when he heard a 
low mocking laugh drift back ¢o him from 
the summit of the pass. 

And whence had the others come? No 
doubt the lonely canyon was some rendez- 
vous for the rustlers. They had arrived 
while he slept. Slim cursed himself for a 
fool, as his suspicions of the stranger be- 
came futile convictions. He had been 
framed. He could see it all now. Cole 
had been only too anxious to leave him 
alone in the canyon, and he had known far 
too much about the Vulture and his habits 
for a stranger in the country. Yet to leave 
a man to be bushwhacked seemed a round- 
about way of dispatching an enemy, espe- 
cially when Cole was such a wizard at the 
handling of a gun. But why should a dis- 
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interested bystander go through the tor- 
tures of a manhunt in the desert unless 
he were to get his price? Would Cole 
have stuck so closely to him if he had not 
always wanted to know his whereabouts? 
Had Cole done any guarded signaling? 
Slim could not 
remember any- 
thing that 
would pass as 
a signal; but 
he was alone 
in the desert 
and his horse 
had been piti- 
lessly shot 
down. Only 
the murdering 
connivance of Cole could be responsible. 
If he had only gotten the drop on Cole! 
If he had only made the most of any of a 
hundred chances. But, he reflected, Cole 
had had the same opportunities, and he too 
had turned them down. 

Slim rehearsed his chances of getting 
out of the desert alive and found them 
tenuous, for he was already exhausted 
from days in the heat and glare, from liv- 
ing on scant food and scarcer water. And 
when he found the end of the trail that he 
had vowed to himself he would follow, his 
chances of living under the lightning gun- 
play of Cole and the Vulture would be 
smaller still. Yet, rather than weakening 
him, the odds against him filled him with 
recklessness, with an exulting disregard 
for anything but victory. He grinned, nor 
was it a grin of humor. 

Dawn broke on the desert. The wilder- 
ness, at night a heaven of purple shadows 
and crystal stars, became a hell of white 
light and searing heat waves. Slim Duk- 
ette, haggard and desperate, bleeding from 
a tagged gunshot wound, staggered for- 
ward on the trail of the five men who had 
gone before. One horse was a few hours 
in the lead, for the tracks showed drifted 
by the wind and sand. He bent forward 
to read the story that lay etched in the 
trail before him. His blurred vision told 
him that here the man ahead had stopped, 
turned in his tracks, and probably watched 
and listened for those whe would follow. 
Why should Jim Cole look behind him? 

He stooped, arose, stooped again. As re- 
lentlessly as a strong man clings to a 
threadbare hope he clung to the trail of 
Jim Cole and the four night riders. 

Meanwhile the desert was taking its toll. 
The heat waves shimmered upward and 
the dust devils danced in malicious merri- 
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ment, for was not a man in their clutches? 

When Slim first began to stumble he 
muttered things aloud by way of lending 
courage to his tortured body, for he knew 
too well the.horror that lay ahead. His 
thoughts wavered crazily from the color- 
ful picture of cool, moist depths, to the 
finish of the task he had set himself. His 
heart pounded strangely and terribly. Its 
beat came more as a sound than a feeling, 
and each throb was like the pounding of 
something heavy and dull against sand. 
It frightened him and drove him forward 
in a half panic. 

He must not let himself lose sight of 
the end of the trail, and he kept repeating 
' to himself, “There was one for me to get, 
an’ now there’s two—Jim Cole and the 
Vulture; the Vulture and Jim Cole.” 

In his brain something seemed to snap, 
and two unchained frenzies seized him. 
He must find water, and the end of the 
trail. 

Slim had reached his limit. Throat 
parched, nerves shrieking for moisture, he 
slumped forward on his face. And the 
dark curtain of unconsciousness fell be- 
fore him. 


N THE cool of dusk he awoke in a 
semi-daze while feverlights danced in 
his eyes. He rose upon his elbows for 

a closer scrutiny of his surroundings. His 
position, on the edge of a low cutbank, 
enabled him to view a small clearing in 
the chaparral which lay below him. Under 
him he felt soft grass, and from its slight 
dampness he knew that he must be out of 
the desert or perhaps on its edge, perhaps 
even as far as the Lazy S boundary. A 
low rustle sounded in the bushes, and he 
looked quickly for its cause, once more 
alert, his fatigue forgotten. In the air was 
the unmistakable smell of cattle—a smell 
familiar to him by long experience. He 
rose higher upon his elbows. Behind a 
spreading, malformed cactus crouched Jim 
Cole, the stranger. Near him was a small 
bunch of gently milling cattle, and from a 
little distance came the sounds of riders. 
The guarded noises of their maneuverings 
in the brush told Slim a story, for no hon- 
est night herder rode without a low voiced 
song. Now and then a rider hazed an un- 
willing steer into the little herd, already of 
fair proportions. 

Slim watched intently, noticing the 
stealth in Cole’s attitude. “Caught red- 
handed,” he muttered. “Jim Cole, you’re 
my man, for I’m comin’ down to get you.” 

With the hungry patience of a stalking 
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wolf Slim wriggled along the rim of the 
cutbank. And, in the very moment of his 
crawling, he smiled, for the end was near, 

He approached Cole cautiously, making 
not the slightest sound. The stranger stood 
out blackly against the purple background 
of the falling night. Slim was within 
thirty feet of him. Not near enough, for 
he might attract one of the riders who 
worked softly near the little herd. He 
inched forward on his stomach slipping his 
cartridge belt around so that the empty 
loops would come on the bottom, and thcre 
would be no scraping from buckle or brass 
cartridge-case. He was partly behind 
Cole. He could see him stooping, and 
peering into the gloom as another black 
rider herded a steer into the clearing. The 
night rider disappeared. ° Now was the 
time. 

He rose, gun levelled, and spoke quietly. 
“Jim Cole, look around and don’t move 
any more than you have to.” Cole whirled 
with the suppleness of a great feline, but 
his hands were held breast high, for he 
recognized the menace in Slim’s voice. He 
knew the barest hint of a false move would 
mean death. Slim heard the gasp as he 
drew in a hissing breath. 

“Listen,” said Slim. “I stepped into 
your frame-up, but the Vulture’s bullet 
missed the spot. I went through hell to 
get here an’ now I’m goin’ to kill you. 
Jim Cole, I’m goin’ to kill you.” 

Cole bent slightly forward and his claw- 
like hands began to drop slowly toward his 
guns. Slim’s finger tightened on the trig- 
ger. 

“Have you seen what’s behind you?” 
whispered Cole. “Have you heard them 
bushes: rustle ?” 

“No you don’t!” cried Slim. “That old 
trick don’t go. Another inch down with 
them hands o’ yourn and I’m pullin’ the 
trigger.” 

‘Then do tt now!” Even in the gloom 
Slim could see the lightning movement of 
Cole’s arms as they swept to. his sides. 
Two red flashes made crimson paths 
through the night with the heavy roar of 
Cole’s guns. Slim fired twice from the 
hip and sank slowly forward, nor had he 
felt the pain of a bullet. Jim Cole’s guns 
slipped from his fingers and he sagged 
silently to the earth. 


II 


WO Lazy S punchers, riding in from 
a line camp, brought their horses to 
a slithering stop as distant shots 
rang out above the drumming of hoofs. 
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They quieted their mounts and listened. 
“One-two——three-four— By the Hee- 
jackus! There’s a reg’lar battle goin’ on!” 
exclaimed the Boston Kid, turning wide 
eyed to face Cal Martin. 

But Cal had sprung into action and the 
Kid followed, sweeping the horse with his 
spurs as he fell in behind his comrade. 
“Vell for the outfit when we ride past,” 
flung back Cal Martin over his shoulder. 
The horses settled into a pounding run. 
The high scream of an up-ended slug as it 
sang by overhead made the two punchers 
bend lower over their saddles, and as they 
swept by the low buildings of the ranch 
they sent up the ringing battle cry of the 
range. Dark scurrying forms, and the 
wild trampling of hoofs in the corral told 
the racing horsemen before they had ar- 
rived that the outfit was getting into action. 

The two leaders swung through the gate 
and bent far forward while the wind 
hummed in their ears and the blood of 
battle surged strong in their veins. Reck- 
less, strong, laughing in the sheer exulting 
thrill of a wild ride through the night, 
rode the Lazy S outfit. And in their midst, 
stern with years, rode big Jim MacKenzie. 
Experienced as he was, old and hardened 
as he was, a tingle of premonition swept 
him, for he knew that hell had broken loose 
among the boys, and that all hell couldn’t 
stop them now. He knew that, returning, 
there would be empty saddles. From far 
ahead floated back the fearless ringing 
laugh of the Kid, a laugh that chilled, and 
a laugh that sent scattering all regard for 
consequences. Some instinct had warned 
the outfit that the old range was being mo- 
lested. They would burn powder. 

In the dimness they suddenly came upon 
a little herd of steers—a herd that should 
not have been there. Each steer should 

pes be contentedly 

' grazing or else 

bedded down 
for the night. 
Riding furi- 
ously ahead of 
his comrades 
the Kid pulled 
his horse to a 
plunging stop 
while the rid- 
ers behind 
came abreast, crowding around for a look. 

“Looks like a sorta preematoor round- 
up,” said the Kid bitterly. 

“For Pete’s sake spread out, you damn’ 
foots! Don’t stand there all bunched up. 
You’re makin’ a regular target—” The 
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words of big Jim MacKenzie came too 
late. From behind a low rise in ground 
thundered a crushing volley of pistol shots. 
Fierce tongues of flame blazed from be- 
hind each bit of cover. Automatically 
curbing their startled horses the Lazy S 
riders stood dazed for a moment. Then 
they scattered for cover, throwing quick 
accurate shots toward the flashes stabbing 
the darkness from beyond them. Fete 
Dolan felt a burning streak along his fore- 
arm. The arm went strangely numb. His 
will was unable to deliver any impulse to 
his wrist. He tried to lift his gun, to 
bring it down in the deadly arc that 
would send burning lead into the dark, 
lead that perchance might find a yielding 
billet. 

The Boston Kid had not moved from 
the first moment. His slim wiry hand had 
rested halfway to his holster. He did not 
utter a sound. Things were very dark. 
Perhaps it was the night. But a greater 
blackness overshadowed night, and he 
slipped from his saddle. The horse nosed 
him, and turned away, trailing the bridle 
reins. 

From behind a cat claw ‘cactus Len 
Hawkes fired at the line of flashes appear- 
ing opposite. He sat with a foot twisted 
under him, a useless bleeding foot. His 
hat was jerked from his head by an unseen 
missile, and he answered simultaneously 
with the flash from above him. - From that 
quarter the flashes no longer came, nor 
had his adversary moved. Big Jim lay 
flattened in a small earthly depression. A 
gun in each hand, he fired slowly, care- 
fully. He did not know how many of his 
shots took effect. 

Johnnie Christie and Ollie Burnham, 
two inseparable partners, sat side by side, 
squabbling without bitterness, even in the 
midst of battle. “Aw gimme some more 
shells,” grumbled Ollie. “I only got two 
more loads.” 

“You're a liar,’ observed the ruffled 
Johnnie. “I seen you ca’tridge belt ’safter- 
noon. It was near full.” 

“You polecat! Do you suppose—” A 
bullet nipped at Olllie’s shirt, carrying 
away a button, 

“Haw haw,” snickered his partner. 

“Aw shucks. That was the only shirt 
I had.” 

“Hee hee,” grinned Johnnie, delightedly. 
“It warn’t no good, anyhow.” He turned, 
eed back the hammer of his Colt and 

red, 

“Shut up, pieface. They'll hear us. I 
knew it.” 
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THE VULTURE 


“I wonder if they could hear us shoot,” 
inquired Johnnie with fine sarcasm. “I 
wonder. Anyways you’d turn lead. Say, 
what’s a-matter, scairt ?” 

a to death,” admitted Ollie. “Ain’t 

ou?” 

“Uhuh, but I always—” The echoing 
tattoo from two strange guns cut short 
the remainder of the conversation, for by 
the sound of the guns they were operated 
by an artist. They listened and counted. 
The shots sounded almost as fast as John- 
nie could number them. Came a long 
silence. And again the rapid fire of the 
two mysterious guns, this time from a dif- 
ferent position. “The crazy fool’s right 
up on top of ’em!” whispered the amazed 
Ollie. Then events came rapidly, with 
only sounds to tell the watchers what was 
taking place. 

Something heavy thudded to the ground, 
making a soft dull noise in the sand. 
piercing human cry. The rushing of hur- 
ried feet. The clink of bit chains and the 
tinkle of spur rowels dragging in the 
sand. Again the trampling of feet, and 
the creak of leather which told of men 
mounting. The chock of a boot sliding 
home in a stirrup, and hoofbeats—mad, 
racing hoofbeats sounding fainter in the 
distance. Just a vague vanishing blot 
against the purple night and the Vulture’s 
men were gone. 

“Let ’em go!” called Big Jim. “Any 
you fellers down? Johnnie, Ollie, Len, 
Pete, Kid?” The Kid did not answer. 
They found him lying face downward, and 
turned him to his back. The men grew 
silent. Even in the darkness their eyes 
sought distant things. 

They found five more dark forms, hud- 
dled shapelessly upon the ground. Two 
lay beyond the rise in ground from whence 
the first volley had come; another a few 
yards away near a clump of cactus, a 
spreading, malformed cactus. 

“Why this here feller was right amongst 
us! Say—are we all here?” 

“All here except—” Cal Martin nodded 
toward where the Kid rested, hat covering 
upturned face. 

“Someone light a match.” A light flared 
up, illuminating the hard faces. 

“Roll him over.” 

“What the devil! It’s Slim Dukctte! 
You remember ole Slim?” 

“He ain’t hurt much. Just a deep 
scratch high on the shoulder.” 

“Huh. Looks to me like he’s beeti in the 
desert.” The man stirred, opened his eyes, 
staring about him. “You called it,” said 
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Slim through dry cracking lips. “Did I 
get him?” 

“Batty in the haid,’ announced Len 
Hawkes succinctly. Len sat nursing a 
shattered ankle. “Did you get who?” 

“T wish to blazes I knew.” 

“Told yuh so,” said Len. 

Big Jim fetched a canteen and gave Slim 
a long pull, but not too long. “Now tell 
us,” said he, “who it is you got?” 

The Lazy S outfit crowded around to 
hear the story from the rapidly reviving 
man. He told his tale in broken sentences ; 
how he had been double-crossed by Cole, 
how he had stalked him, how he had gone 
down under the gunman’s deadly fire. 
“—an’ that’s all I remember. Why I ain't 
dead I don’t savvy. That feller’s the fast- 
est with a gun I ever knowed of, an’ I seen 
some.” Slim finished, reaching for the 
canteen, 

“Why you ain’t even hurt bad!” ex- 
claimed Johnnie pointing toward Slim’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, that’s where the Vulture’s bullet 
nicked me.” 

“There ain’t another hole in yuh, Slim. 
Honest.” 

Slim inspected his body carefully and 
found that this was true. 

“Why, so there ain’t.” There was a 
trifle of disappointment in Slim’s voice. 
“But [I’m tellin’ you he bent them guns 
right at me!” 

“T expect it musta been that trip on the 
desert that got you.” 


“Here’s another feller down,” said 
Johnnie, turning from Slim, “Gimme a 
match.” 

The light revealed an evil face. The 


ferretlike eyes stared blankly upward. 
There were two bullet holes just under the 
man’s heart, and a silver dollar would have 
covered them both. 

“The Vulture!” Awe was in Big Jim’s 
voice. The little group of men was silent 
as it viewed the body of the scavenger of 


the ranges. Again Big Jim spoke, “Does 
anything strike you funny about this 
feller?” 


“What you drivin’ at?” 

“How come he’s layin’ right here not 
five feet from where I was firin’ at them 
rustlers? Don’t you get what I mean? 
This feller was right here amongst us, 
same as Slim, an’ it looks as though he was 
shot from near where Slim fell. At least 
in a_ straight line with where Slim 
dropped !” 

“There’s something damn queer about 
this whole mess anyhow,” observed Len 
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Hawkes. “What I wanna know is who the 
deuce was doin’ that fast shootin’ right up 
amongst them rustlers. Whoever done it 
is the jigger that stampeded them fellers. 
And there ain’t a man in our outfit since 
the Kid cashed in that can handle a gun 
like that.” 

“That’s what I wanna know,” sang out 
Johnnie Christie. “Me an’ Ollie heard 
that feller too. Let’s go up an’ take a 
look.” 

“Come on, Slim,” said Big Jim. “Mebbe 
we'll find that friend o’ yourn up there too, 
seein’ as that’s where he belongs.” 

As the punchers walked toward the rise 
they were startled by something writhing 
on the ground. One of the huddled forms 
was moving. It rose and stumbled toward 
them. 

“Stay hitched, you,” ordered Pete 
Dolan, a gun in his uninjured hand. “An- 
other move an’ I’ll spread you apart.” 

In the silence that followed the husky 
sound of tortured breathing came to the 
men who stood tensely awaiting the dark 
towering form which staggered nearer. 
Then from out of the blackness, “Water.” 

Big Jim slipped his gun into its holster 
and stepped quickly forward. Someone 
aA) struck a match 
and the light re- 
vealed a flinty 
face. The cold 
marbleeyes 
were upon the 
watchers, and a 
smile was on his 
lips. 

“Tt’s Jim 
Cole!” cried 
Slim, Amaze- 
ment was in his tone. “I reckon he’s got 
his.” Cole’s vest was unbuttoned. It may 
have been Fate, it may have been a freak- 
ish coincidence, or it may have been some 
unseen hand that sent a breath of wind 
stirring across from the desert through the 
night. The little wind-flurry caught the 
corner of Cole’s vest, sweeping it wide. 
Almost at the same instant the match went 
out, but not before Big Jim had seen what 
lay beneath. Pinned upon his shirt was a 
silver star. Upon it were the words, 
“United States Marshal.” 

No word was spoken until Slim said 
quietly. “Boys I guess I’ve killed the best 
friend we ever had in a pinch.” 

“Did you see that pile o’ shells layin’ 
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there?” admired Ollie irrelevantly. “That’s 
the feller that done the hammer thumbin’ 
with them two fast guns!” 

“T hope I won’t never have to do, no 
more.” The chill voice of the wounded 
man carried clearly to them. “An’ I reckon 
I ain’t hurt as bad as I look, I only got 
three slugs in me an’ none of ’em is bad.” 

Slim heaved a sigh of relief, while Jim 
Cole continued, “I expect I owe Slim 
something in the way of an apology. But 
before I go any further, did the Vulture 
cash in his checks?” 

“Te did.” 

“Where was he hit?” 

“Twice, beneath the heart.” 

“Beneath? Too bad. He got Jimmy 
through the heart. Jimmy was my partner 
an’ one time sheriff down in Deaf Smith 
county, Texas.” 

“I reckon you're square, oletimer.” 

“Well,” said Cole in a voice still touched 
with its characteristic coldness, “I reckon 
that’s that. It was kinda dark an’ Slim 
was in the way or I would have shot 
higher.” 

“By heavens!” cried Slim. “Then 
there was somethin’ behind me when you 
whispered !” 

“T reckon you'll never know how clost 
you come to gettin’ it, oletimet. We was 
both pretty near lined up, an’ you was he- 
tween me an’ the Vulture—the man I’ve 
been trailin’ an’ studyin’ an’ houndin’ for 
the last three years.” 

“Then that’s how you come to know so 
much about him ?” 

“Uhuh.” 

“But why was you so coldlike even 


though you was a stranger to me? We 
was both after the same feller.” 
“Because I was a stranger. I didn’t 


know you, only by what I’d heard, an’ I 
just hadn’t heard enough. That’s why. 
But I’m plumb willin’ to shake with you 
right now. Any feller that could walk the 
ten miles from the canyon in high-heeled 
boots, is sure a real man. Oh yeah, I 
heard you tellin’ the boys. That’s why I 
was comin’ down to speak to yuh-all.” 

When they shook hands there was a rare 
smile on Cole’s face. A smile of genuine- 
ness and good will. “Take a drink o’ this 
canteen they give me,” said Slim. “You 
know how thirsty I am, so that ought to 
prove there’s no hard feelin’s.” 

“Sure. Thanks, oletimer.” 
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VOLCANIC PISTOLS 


N 1854 Horace Smith and David B. 

Wesson secured patents and began the 
-nanufacture of one of the most novel 
American pistols, one which furnished the 
idea for the Winchester and other tubular 
magazine arms that followed. 

Coming just before the era of the metal- 
lic cartridge the ammunition is as odd to us 
as the weapon itself. Users of the vol- 
canic pistol employed a soft lead bullet 
with a hollow base which was filled with a 
charge of fulminate, fired by a needlelike 
firing pin which reached the base of the 
bullet. 

The arm comprised a barrel with a pa- 
rallel tubular magazine under it, a rising 
and falling breech block, lever operated, 
which carried the charged bullets (cart- 
ridges) from the magazine to the open rear 
end of the barrel where they were shoved 
into place in the barrel by the lever oper- 
ated casing of the firing pin, this casing 
being the true breech block. The arm was 
then discharged by pulling the trigger, the 
operating lever forming the trigger guard. 
No extractor was needed as there was no 
shell! The arm was held closed against 
the very slight recoil of the discharge by 
an ingenious link device which was also 
operated by the movement of the finger 
lever. 

The whole operating device was incor- 
porated, almost without change, into the 
Hlenry Repeating Rifle which enjoyed a 
brief popularity before the sale of its pat- 
ents to the Winchester interests. 

With but a change in the method of load- 
ing the magazine the Henry becaine the 
Winchester Model of 1866, which in turn, 
with very minor changes except in the am- 
munition used, became the Model 1873 
Winchester, or “forty-four-forty,” which 


accounted for the passing of more of our 
large game than any other rifle. 


IT SIMPLY WOULDN’T WORK 


ANY novels of the sheep and cattle 

ranges contain terms usual enougb 
to native Westerners, yet which puzzle 
readers in other localities. One of the 
most common of these—it is of consider- 
edle importance, too, in “Haskell of the 
Dug-Out Hills’—is the so-called “two- 
mile limit law.” Since to the best of our 
remembrance this law has not been ex- 
plained in conjunction with a fiction story, 
we asked Frank C. Robertson, author of 
the complete novel in this issue, to tell us 
about it. 

He says, “In the first place this two-mile 
limit law was a perfect example of imprac- 
tical legislation. It was a compromise 
which only increased the bitterness it was 
intended to allay. It was intended to pro- 
tect the homesteader on the edge of the 
open range from the depredations of sheep, 
and provided that no herd of sheep could 
be grazed within two miles of his home. 
Most every Western State, I think, adopt- 
ed it in one form or another and while the 
general result was the same I shall limit 
myself to a discussion of the way it worked 
in my own State, Utah—and let me say 
that I had experience on both sides, both as 
a herder and as a homesteader. 

“The sheepmen ignored the law and 
wherever it was possible they grazed to the 
very edge; and I| have yet to see the bot- 
tom wire of any homesteader’s fence next 
to a sheep range that wasn’t covered with 
wool. When arrested they attacked the le- 
gality of the law. It was indefinite. The 
law did not make it clear whether the two 
miles was to be measured from the ranch- 
er’s outside fence or from his dwelling. 
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They declared it was in fact unconstitution- 
al since it was unjust discrimination. The 
State had no right to legislate concerning 
Government land. : 
“Test cases dragged their weery lengths 
through the courts. One law wouid be de- 
clared unconstitutional and another would 
be passed, and then the whole thing would 
be re-enacted. Meanwhile the homesteader 
was being throttled by having his range 
eaten away before he had a chance to use it. 
“Naturally the ranchers felt sure the 
sheepmen were breaking the law and they 
resisted those invasions. The sheepmen, 
equally confident that they would win out 
eventually, trespassed whenever opportun- 
ity offered. More than one gun battle re- 
sulted, and thousands of lesser conflicts. 
“In those days I was a sheepherder. My 
job was to get the grass or get my time. 
Usually, I am proud to say, I got the latter. 
One of the dodges of the sheepman was to 
have his herder ‘lose’ his herd. Before it 
was found frequently it was at or under 
the fence, and the law usually contained the 
word ‘willfully.’ As a matter of fact it is 
physically impossible for a herder to pre- 
vent trespassing many times. In the ol! 
days there were from two to four thousand 
woolies in a herd, and in the spring when 
it was cold and stormy, and the feed was 
poor a man might as well seck to control 
so many rabbits. But the other side of the 
picture reveals some poor devil driven from 
his home because the sheep left no grass 
for his work horses and his milk cows. 
Uncle Sam decreed that a hundred and 
sixty, or three hundred and twenty acres 
was sufficient, and if he failed to find it so, 
God help him; the Legislature couldn’t. 
“If there is any such law on the statute 
hooks now it has no teeth. My own ex- 
perience as a homesteader has been that 
you keep back the sheep by your own ef- 
forts or you go under. I want to be fair. 
There are hundreds of sheepmen who 
would go out of the business before they 
would crowd anybody; but there are other 
hundreds who have no sense of fairness 
nor humanity where a blade of grass is 
concerned. A range hog, whether he is 
cowman or sheepman is pretty contempti- 
ble. In fact I believe that lower than that 
aman cannot go. I know a sheepman who 
watched from a ridge till he saw a home- 
steader’s wife drive away to town (the 
husband was away working) and then 
drove his herd down to the house and let 
them eat every bit of garden the poor devil 
had—and he had no other crop! 
“The only law that can deal justly with 
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such characters would be one similar to the 
bounty law for predatory animals which 
pays so much for every scalp. 

“Frank C, ROBERTSON.” 


HOPALONG, SEE WHAT YUH 
DONE! 


OR the generation of fiction readers 
which preceded the date of Edmund 
Ware’s venture into the West, it used to be 
quite the thing to start out on the long trail 
after Injuns. Mr. Ware, fired with the 
thrill of Clarence E. Mulford’s.stories tried 
another sort of scalp hunting. He also 
went West—and got him a fiction character 
of his own. 

“In 1915, at the age of fifteen, I became 
a caretaker of one of the stone huts oper- 
ated by the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
Its location was near the summit of Mount 
Madison. By packing, guiding and cook- 
ing for transient mountain: climbers I 
amassed fifty dollars. That wealth seemed 
at the time very formidable, and with it 
I determined to see the world, or at least 
part of it. I was greatly inspired by Mul- 
ford’s ‘Red Connors’ and ‘Hopalong Cas- 
sidy.’ So I selected the West at large as 
my sphere of travel. (This is not intend- 
ed as a reflection on Mr. Mulford’s tales, 
but rather as a compliment to them.) At 
any rate boarding school was tedious and 
football somehow lacked the ‘kick’ of Hop- 
along’s renowned Sharps rifle. So I ran 
away from school. In Chicago the fifty 
dollars dwindled to eleven cents and I sold 
my clothes (what I could spare) and 
shipped to Sheridan, Wyoming. 

“For the better part of two years, off 
and on, I trailed about the big country of 
the West, punching cattle in all its phases 
from digging post holes m sandrock to rop- 
ing steers far too heavy for a light “Tom 
Horn’ and an old center-fire-cinched sad- 
die. I was in Hysham, Montana, at the 
time of the Forsythe flood, 1918 or ‘19, 
and for a while things were moving pretty 
rapidly. The old Yellowstone stampeded 
completely. 

“Tt earned my way through school by 
working as a chauffeur in Detroit and by 
laying segment block in a tunnel sewer. I © 
worked at this for a year and a half off and 
on, and learned that a sewer rat despite his 
occupation has a certaim nobility. I shall 
never forget the look on Dinty Moore’s 
face when a forty foot shaft caved in with 
Dinty and me in the ‘eye’ of the tunnel. I 
lived a very long time during some such 
moments, 
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“TI then went to Antioc College in Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, where a fellow has an 
opportunity to work five weeks and study 
five weeks alternately, thus admirably com- 
bining theory with practice. During my 
stay at Antioch I worked on construction 
gangs, owned a restaurant in partnership 
with a Dayton banker’s son, surveyed 
(transit man), and inspected putty knives 
in a factory in Springfield, Ohio. I played 
football, baseball and did some high jump- 
ing and pole vaulting, winning the ‘Varsity 
A’ in the first two activities. 

“Next I came to Cambridge, Mass., de- 
termined to continue to study and write. I 
worked as a cub reporter on a Boston pa- 
der and packed bushels of human life into 
eight hours of story-chasing per day. I 
had the good fortune to snag one good 
safe-robbery story and the front page flare- 
heads made me feel like Cesar. 

“Last summer, my partner and I redis- 
covered a lonely little lake southwest of 
the headwaters of the west branch of the 
Machias River, in Maine. It was an ex- 
citing and beautiful trip. Trout, moose, 
deer, ducks and white-water we found in 
plenty. We hit the home camp with thirty 
odd holes in the bottom of the canoe. 

“A couple of courses at Harvard and a 
year at Boston University and I took a po- 
sition as assistant editor of National 
Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing Mag- 
azines, meanwhile writing short stories and 


articles, “EDMUND WARE.” 


THE BEARD OF AMMON CLARK 


RIGHAM YOUNG, Prophet of all 
the Mormons, was pleased with his 
young captain—pleased because of the 
speed and certitude with which the latter 
terrorized Gentiles and apostates. There- 
fore Brigham gave Clark the Prophet’s 
blessing, telling him that never would he be 
slain by a foe while his beard remained un- 
cut. : 
Thenceforth in the mighty struggle 
which ensued between the Mormon empire 
of Deseret and the United States Govern- 
ment, Ammon Clark let his beard grow and 
led the Death Angels in their forays. 

How a young officer of the U. S. Army 
was sent as a spy—and to almost certain 
death in the Mormon strongholds—upon 
Clark and his superior, the Bishop Lot 
Drake, is related by Dane Coolidge in his 
great novel, “The Fighting Danites,” which 
begins the next issue of SHorT SroriEs. 

In the constant endeavor to provide for 


SHorr Stories readers a better and better | 
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magazine, there come occasional times 
when the pawl and ratchet click; when a 
genuine advance in quality has been 
reached. In this number of SHort Sto- 
RIES next to come we feel certain that such 
an advance has been made. 

The complete novel by John I. Cochrane 
is a terrific action story from start to fin- 
ish. In “The Cave At Lost Pond” Mr. 
Cochrane introduces one of ‘tis most popu- 
lar fiction characters, “Sled.’ Wheeler, to 
SHorT Stories’ readers. 

With these features also will be a nov- 
elette of the North by William Byron 
Mowery, a truly great dog story by Clem 
Yore, a treasure hunt in the Penang jun- 
gle by H. Bedford-Jones, and top-notch 
tales by Raymond S. Spears, Magruder 
Maury, Howard Ellis Davis, T, Von Ziek 
ursch and others. 


THE MAIL BAG 


HE following letter seems to us to 

contain a suggestion well worth seri- 
ous consideration, Still, before making as 
extensive a change in the magazine, we 
should like to hear from other readers on 
the subject. 


Editor, SHort Stories, 
Dear Sir: 

As a constant reader of SuHort Stories, and 
well satisfied, too, I have one little hunch I’d like 
to bring up in the form of a suggestion. It’s 
this. Instead of running your so-called com- 
plete novel in the place of honor in each issue— 
irrespective of whether or not it deserves it as 
did “The Cattle Baron,” “The Price of a Name,” 
and “The Testing Ground”’—why not send it to 
bat in the cleanup position, fourth? 

Whenever I open any magazine, I have to 
sort of get into the “feel” of it before tackling 
any lengthy article or story. If I start right in 
with a sustained piece of work, my enjoyment 
suffers from scattered attention in the beginning. 
Little chunks of memories of other things go 
blowing around in my mind like confetti in a 
wind. They obscure vision, spoil concentration. 

Since you call yourself SHort Stories, and 
really run some of the finest examples of that 
literary genre, why don’t you publish a brief tale 
in the place of honor? More than that, why 
don’t you insist upon having it one of the best 
written outdoor adventure yarns anywhere pub- 
lished ? 

But yes or no, in afl cordiality and respect I 
am, yours sincerely, 

Exam S. Houston. 
The Antlers, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


The Alabama Power Company, now 
making ready the ground for a gigantic 
dam at Cherokee Bluffs on the Tallapoosa 
Rtver—a dam which will be the tallest in 
the world, rather has hindered the activities 
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of one SHortT Stories author for the 
time being. Howard Ellis Davis, who has 
been the superintendent of a number of 
piney-woods sawmills, writes to explain 
why a greater number of his excellent 
stories are not forthcoming. One of these 
before-dawn yarns of the woods is carded 
for next issue, by the way. 


Editor, SHorT Stories, 
Dear Sir 

I am assistant to the superintendent in prepar- 
ing the reservoir for the dam at Cherokee Bluffs. 
We now have thirty small mills cutting in the 
reservoir on the merchantable timber, while 
numerous clearing crews are following their oper- 
ations, cutting, piling and burning the tops, small- 
er timber and underbrush. I drive my little fliv- 
ver from sixty to a hundred miles a day, keep- 
ing in touch with the various activities; so please 
be patient if my stories, written in the few half- 
hours which I snatch before dawn, seem to come 
slowly. 

Howarp Exxis Davis. 


Right back at you; a whack at you! 
You say you’ve read our yarns? Well, 
Walt has been our daily sin—since gar- 
ages were barns! 


Editor, SHorr Stories, 
Dear Sir: 

I was glad to see a story by Lee Shippey in a 
recent number of SHort Stories. I thought it 
an excellent yarn, and have heard others speak 
well of it. Mr. Shippey is a neighbor of mine, 
and I have a great respect for his ability. He is 
not only gifted as a writer, but he has lived and 
moved and had his being where exciting things 
were wont to happen; and he must have the ma- 
terials for many good stories. I hope to see him 
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again and often in SHort SroriEs. 

I think you are publishing some fine stuff right 
along. I have been buying the magazine regu- 
larly for so many years I can’t figure them out; 
I was young, it seems to me, when I began buy- 
ing it, and now I am stricken in years, and still 
I buy it, and read it under my vine and figtree. 
One of these days you will have to grant me a 
pension, 

Sincerely yours, 
Watt Mason, 
La Jolla, Califomia. 


Exceptions test the rule severely, but 
possibly it may be because women pioneers 
as successful as these two Idaho home- 
steaders are rare that they do not appear 
oftener in the principal roles in Western 
and northern stories. 


Editor, SHort Stories, 
Dear Sir: 

My sister and I have got much solace and en- 
joyment out of SHortr Stories during the long 
winter evenings and the few summer hours we 
had. Now that the irrigation project is success- 
ful and our homesteads can afford hired men, we 
read each issue aloud, and talk over many of the 
old stories. Since our first subscription was in 
1906, you can see there are a lot of old story 
friends. 

I have only one suggestion, and it isn’t fault 
finding. Won't you some time tell the story of 
a woman who worked and struggled as we did, 
learned to shoot quite well—though not as well 
as some Western men I have known—and who 
made the grade anyway? There were years 
when we scarcely ever saw a man (and that 
wasn’t because we tried to chase them away; 
maybe you understand ?) 

Best of luck, good pal, 
An Orp Man, 
Jerome, Idaho. 


DON’T FORGET THE COUPON! 


CUT IT OUT TODAY AND LET US KNOW YOUR 


OPINION OF THE STORIES IN THIS NUMBER 


READERS’ CHOICE COUPON 


‘Readers’ Choice” Editor, SHort STORIES: 


Garden City, N. Y. 


My choice of the stories in this number is as follows: 


I do not like: 


3 
4 


Why? 


ADDRESS 


